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To  the  Reader. 

In  offering  this  small  volume  for  your  perusal,  I am  only  carrying  out  the 
wishes  of  some  of  my  pioneer  friends,  who  thought  that  something  of  the 
• kind  ought  to  he  done,  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  We  very  much  regretted 
that  a more  complete  history  of  the  county  had  not  been  put  upon  record  at 
* the  time  when  the  events  took  place.  In  order  that  the  first  settlement  of 

the  county  might  not  be  entirely  lost  to  the  world,  and  the  future  historian 
be  as  much  at  a loss  for  material  to  construct  a history  of  this  country  as 
writers  of  the  present  day  are  with  regard  to  the  first  settlers  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  it  was  urged  upon  me  to  undertake  the  task.  I was  fully  convinced 
that  if  I did  not  undertake  the  task  it  would  not  be  done.  There 
were  very  few  of  the  pioneers  left  among  us,  and  they  not  having  turned 
their  attention  to  literary  matters,  although  their  recollections  were  good 
they  were  incapable  of  reducing  their  knowledge  to  writing.  Therefore,  as 
I said  before,  at  the  urgent  request  of  my  friends  I commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  my  reminiscences,  in  the  newspapers,  about  twenty  years  ago,  sup- 
posing that  was  all  that  was  required  of  me.  Rut  I soon  found  that,  as  very 
few  preserved  their  papers,  it  would  soon  be  as  effectually  lost  to  the  world 
as  if  it  had  not  been  published  About  five  years  ago  I entered  into’ a con- 
tract with  Mr.  C.  E.  Irwin,  publisher  of  the  Portsmouth  Eepub'teon,  to  pub- 
lish my  articles  in  his  paper  and  then  place  the  type  in  pamphlet  form  and 
run  off  two  or  three  hundred  copies  for  publication  in  book  form.  The  small 
volume  which  I now  present  to  you  is  the  result  of  that  arrangement  If  it 
should  meet  your  approbation  I will  be  amply  rewarded,  and  if  sufficient 
encouragement  should  be  manifested  to  justify  another  edition  I will  bring 
out  a larger  volume,  in  much  better  style  than  the  present. 

In  justice  to  Professor  John  LeCroix,  now  of  Delaware  College,  1 must 
say  that  I am  indebted  to  him  sor  the  biographical  sketches  of  the  French 
settlers  of  the  Grant.  He  is  a grand-son  of  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  French 
Grant,  and  very  competent  to  write  the  history  of  the  settlers  of  that  sec- 
tion. They  were  first  published  in  the  Ironton  Register  in  185-5.  All  the 
other  biographies  I wrote  myself,  from  my  own  personal  recollections,  or 
from  information  obtained  from  others.  I am  aware  that  they  will  not  stand 
the  test  of  criticism  in  a literary  point  of  view,  but  as  to  their  truth  1 believe 
they  will  not  lx* disputed.  Tn  fact,  a great  deal  of  truth  had  to  he  suppressed 
out  of  regard  for  the  feelings  of  their  surviving  children  and  friends.  With 
this  apology  1 launch  this  little  book  on  the  stream  of  literature,  to  be  carried 
dowu  to  future  ages  as  being  a faithful  biographical  sketch  of  the  Pioneers  of 
^Scioto  County. 

Portsmouth,  Ohio,  January  1,  1.8S0. 
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CLAUDIUS  CADOT. 


Claudius  Cadot  was  born  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1793,  in  Gallipolis,  Ohio. 
Ho  was,  perhaps,  the  first  male 
child  born  in  Gallia  County,  and 
is  at  present  the  oldest  male 
child  born  of  French  parents,  of 
Gallipolis,  His  father,  Claudius 
Cadot,  and  Jane  Bastino  were 
married  in  the  city  of  Paris, 
France,  in  1790,  and  joined  a 
party  of  French  emigrauts  who 
were  preparing  at  that  time  to 
emigrate  to  America.  They  ar- 
rived in  Gallipolis  in  the  fall  of 
theyear;  a dreary  prospect  surely 
for  those  who  had  been  reared 
in  the  lap  of  luxury  and  accus- 
tomed to  all  the  refinements  of 
an  old  settled  country.  They 
were  about  as  helpless  a set  of 
beings  as  were  ever  thrown  upon 
their  own  resources  in  a wilder- 
ness country.  But  they  were 
men  of  energy  and  soon  rendered 
themselves  equal  to  the  occasion. 

On  the  2Sth  day  of  January, 
1791,  Maria  Louisa  Cadot  was 
born,  who  was  the  first  child  born 
in  Gallipolis.  As  was  stated 
above,  on  the  17th  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 1793,  Claudius  Cadot,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born. 
Two  years  later,  Lemuel  Cadot 
was  born.  So  far,  everything 
prospered  well  with  the  young 
married  pair.  But  what  is  too 
often  tho  case  in  settling  new 
countries,  Mens.  Cadot  soon  fell 
a victim  to  tho  malaria  of  the 
climate,  and  left,  his  wife  and 
three  "helpless  babes  to  struggle 
as  best  they  might  in  their  un- 
protected situation.  However, 
they  had  not.  long  to  struggle  in 
this  helpless  condition.  A young 
Frenchman  who  eamo  over  with 
tho  colony,  or  shortly  afterward, 


by  the  name  of  Charles  Francis 
Dutiel,  being  without  a wife — that 
indispcnsible  companion  of  man 
in  a new  country — proposed  to 
the  young  widow,  and  they  wero 
married  within  three  months 
after  M.  Cadet’s  death. 

Tho  French  Grant  being  sur- 
veyed, and  the  lots  numbered 
and  drawn,  they  immediately 
began  to  <make  preparations  to 
move  down  to  their  lots  in  tho 
Grant.  Mons.  Dutiel  came  down 
in  the  spring  of  1797,  with  tho 
first  families  that  came  down. 
He  did  not  bring  his  family,  but 
took  possession  of  his  lot,  put  up 
a small  cabin,  aud  then  w-ent 
back  for  his  family.  He  returned 
in  the  fall  with  his  family  in  a 
small  boat,  aud  brought  a yoke 
of  oxen  and  a cow  with  him, 
which  gave  him  a good  start  in 
the  way  of  farming.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Mons.  Bureau, 
who  was  a leading  man  among 
the  French  of  Gallipolis.  His 
house  being  small,  he  broke  up 
his  boat,  and  with  the  boards 
made  quite  a comfortable  addi- 
tion to  his  house.  All  Mons. 
Dutiel  had  to  do  now  was  to  go 
to  work  and  elear  up  his  land. 
Thus  it  was  that  young  Claudius 
was  early  Set  to  work.  They 
soon  had  a fine  farm  under  culti- 
vation, with  orchards,  stock,  and 
everything  necessary  to  render 
home  comfortable  and  happy. 
They  built  a small  distillery,  for 
tho  purpose  of  distilling  their 
own  fruit  and  grain.  It  was  the 
business  0f  Claudius  to  work  in 
the  distillery  during  tho  winter, 
and  help  on  the  farm  during  tho 
summer. 

11  m'ght  bo  asked,  "What 
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about  schools,  at  that  period  ?” 
Schools  were  ‘‘few,  and  far  be- 
tween.” A Me.  Edgar  taught  a 
school  one  quarter,  and  Mr  Beese 
Thompson  taught  one  winter,  so 
that  the  children  of  that  early 
day  learned  to  read  and  write  by 
availing  themselves  of  every  op- 
portunity for  so  domg.  Altogether 
Claudius  went  to  school  about  11 
months,  which  was  all  the  school- 
ing he  ever  got 

In  1809  his  sister.  Louisa,  who 
had  grown  up  to  be  a tine  young 
woman,  was  married  to  Moris.  Le 
Clereq,  of  Galiipoiis,  who  was 
clerk  of  Gallia  county  for  thirty 
years, -and  accumulated  consider- 
able property. 

In  the  spring  of  1812.  Governor 
Meigs  issued  a call  for  volunteers 
to  turn  out  in  defense  of  the 
frontiers  from  the  depredations 
of  the  Indians.  The  battle  of 
Tippecanoe  had  been  fought. 
Tecumseh  was  organizing  the 
Indian  tribes  for  a general  as- 
sault upon  the  northern  front- 
iersmen. War  was  imminent  be- 
tween this  country  and  Great 
Britain.  In  view  of  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, Gov.  Meigs  called 
for  two  regiments  of  volunteers. 
Scioto  county  sent  out  two  com- 
panies, one  commanded  by  Capt. 
David  Boup,  and  the  other  by 
Capt.  John  Lucas.  When  the 
call  was  made,  young  Claudius 
being  then  but  eighteen  years  of 
age,  promptly  responded  to  the 
call.  Heenlisted  in  the  company 
commanded  by  Capt.  John  Lucas, 
for  one  year.  This  brought  sor- 
row to  the  family  of  Mons. 
Putiel.  Ho  was  the  oldest  son 
and  tho  favorite  of  his  mother. 
His  step-father  made  him  liberal 
oflers  if  ho  would  relinquish  his 
design  of  going  into  tho  army. 
Offered  to  hire  a substitute  to  go 
in  his  place,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. Claudius  thought  his 
country  needed  his  services,  and 
he  could  render  them  himself 
better  than  any  substitute.  They 


first  went  to  Chillicothe,  where 
they  received  their  arms  and 
equipments.  From  tht-nco  they 
wont  to  Dayton,  where  thev  met 
the  volunteers  from  Cincinnati 
and  tho  Miami  Valley,  and  organ- 
ized  the  1st  Ohio  regi men t , u ndur^y 
the  command  ot  Col.  Duncan 
M -Arthur.  From  thence  they 
went  to  Urban  a.  which  was  t lie 
frontier  town.  They  here  joined 
a detachment  of  United  .Stales 
regulars  under  Col.  Miller.  Here 
was  organized  that  little  army 
which,  under  command  of  Gen. 
Hull,  marched  through  the  wil- 
derness to  Detroit.  While  on 
this  march  war  was  declared  by  . 
Congress  against  England.  Had  4 
the  dispatches  forwarded  to  Hull 
containing  an  account  of  tho 
declaration  of  war  reached  him 
without  falling  into  tho  hands  of 
the  British,  it  would  have  been 
an  easy  matter  for  him  to  have 
captured  Malden  and  possibly  all 
Upper  Canada  would  have  fallen 
into  our  hands.  But  as  it  was, 
the  British  intercepted  our  dis- 
patches, and  thereby  received^ 
news  of  the  declaration  of  war 
before  our  army  did.  They’  also 
intercepted  provisions  and  stores 
which  were  being  forwarded  to 
our  army,  leaving  our  army  in  a 
bad  predicament. 

Hull  crossed  over  into  Canada 
and  could  have  captured  Malden 
if  he  had  taken  two  or  three  siege 
guns  with  him.  But  having  no 
artillery  they  returned  to  Detroit* 
without  effecting  anything.  Mr. 
Cadot  was  sent  out  on  a foraging 
expedition  to  get  provisions,  and 
was  in  tho  battle  of  Brownstewn 
where  our  folks  were  defeated, 
and  had  to  make  a hasty  retreat. 

On  the  16tb  of  August  Detroit 
was  surrendered  to  the  British 
without  firing  a gun  in  defense  ot 
tho  fort.  It  has  always  been  an 
unsettled  question  whether  Gen.  v 
Hull  treacherously  sold  tho  army 
to  Brock,  the  British  General,  or 
was  too  imbecile  to  make  any 
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fense.  However,  the  surrender 
was  complete,  and  Hull  ^Vas 
branded  as  a traitor.  Songs 
were  made  and  snug  throughout 
the  country,  one  of  which  occurs 
to  my  memory,  beginning  thus  : 

hull’s  surrender. 

01<1  Hull,  yon  old  traitor, 

You  outcast  of  nature. 

May  your  conscience  tormciit  y .--i  as  long  ls  vou 

And  'Alien  old  Apollyon  [live. 

His  servants  do  call  ca. 

May  you  be  ready  your  service  to  give. 

Hull  was  tried,  found  guilty  and 
ordered  to  be, shot.  Bui  uut  of 
consideration  tor  his  services  in 
the  revolutionary  war,  his  sen- 
tence was  never  carried  into  ex- 
ecution. Col.’s  Cass  and  McAr- 
thur were  both  away  from  the 
fort  at  the  time,  or,  it  was  said, 
that  Hull  would  never  have 
dared  t«  surrender  without  a 
fight.  Cass,  when  he  heard  of  it, 
broke  his  sword  across  a stump 
with  vexation.  The  prisoners 
were  taken  over  to  Malden, 
where  they  were  parolled  and 
put  aboard  of  transports  and 
sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cuya- 
boga  river  where  Cleveland  has 
siuce  been  built,  to  find  their 
way  home  as  best  they  could. 
The  French  in  Canada  were  very 
friendly  toward  Mr.  Cudot,  be- 
cause he  could  speak  French. 
They  wanted  him  to  stay  ainoDg 
them  and  not  return  home  at  all. 
But  his  mother  and  loved  ones  at 
home  had  attractions  superior  to 
any  inducements  held  out  in 
Canada. 

They  walked  across  from  Lake 
Erie  to  the  Ohio  river  at  George- 
town, below  Pittsburgh.  They 
had  to  beg  their  way,  as  they 
were  not  given  any  money  for 
traveling  expenses.  They  some- 
times met"  troops  marching  out 
to  the  lines  who  furnished  them 
with  provisions.  When  they 
reached  the  Ohio  river  t hey  pro- 
cured a small  cauoo  and  started 
down  the  river.  They  found 
their  canoe  to  be  too  small  and 
they  stopped  and  exchanged  it 


for  a larger  one.  Whether  with 
or  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner  does  not  appear.  In  this 
way  they  traveled,  paddling  their 
canoe  all  duv  and  stopping  at 
some  house  on  the  bank  where 
they  got  their  supper,  lodging 
and  breakfast,  and  so  on  from 
day  to  day  till  they  arrived  at 
their  place  of  destination.  This 
was  the  ordinary  mode  of  travel- 
ing ut  that  day'.  When  they  ar- 
rived at  Galli.polis,  Mr.  Cadot 
stopped  at  the  house  of  his  sister 
and  considered  himself  at  home. 

As  they  had  given  their  parole 
of  honor  not  to  take  up  arms 
again  until  regularly  exchanged 
all  he  had  to  do  was  to  go  home 
and  go  to  work  on  the  farm. 
When  the  war  was  ended  Clau- 
dius went  on  the  river  to  follow 
keel  boating  tor  the  purpose  of 
raising  money  to  buy  a piece  of 
land.  Kmel  boating  on  the  river 
was  the  only"  place  where  a man 
could  go  to  earn  monev  at  all  ; 
and  the  wages  paid  was  very7  low 
even  there.  The  first  boat  he  ap- 
plied to  was  commanded  by  the 
celebrated  Mike  Fink.  The 
boat  belonged  to  John  Finch  who 
was  one  of  a company  that  run 
keel  boats  from  Pittsburgh  to  all 
the  various  points  in  the  west. 
Fink  eyed  young  Claudius  very 
closely,  and  asked  him  if  ho 
could  push.  Claudius  replied 
that  he  could  try7.  So  Fink,  lik- 
ing the  appearanco  of  the  young 
man,  agreed  to  give  him  50  cents 
a dav,  that  bmng  tho  wages  for  a 
common  hand  on  the  Ohio  at 
that  time.  Hamlins  soon  learn- 
ed tho  art  of  keel  boating  and 
stayed  with  Fink  a long  time. 
As  he  went  on  to  tho  river  to 
make  money,  ho  did  not  spend  it 
as  fast  as  he  got  it,  which  was 
the  usual  practico  among  boat- 
men at  that  time.  Hovery  soon 
acquired  a considerable  pile,  all 
in  silver.  He  got  Miko  to  put  it 
in  his  trunk  for  safe  keeping. 
Miko  observed  to  him  as  ho  had 


the  biggest  pile  ho  ought  to  carry 
the  key. 

It  was  the  usual  practice 
among  boatmen  at  that  timo 
when  they  landed  at  a town  to 
go  up  into  town  and  get  on  a 
spree.  Mike  Fink  was  as  fond 
of  sproeing  and  rowdying  as  any 
of  his  hands,  and  it  wa6  always 
necessary  for  some  one  to  stay 
with  the  boat.  Claudius,  not 
choosing  to  spend  his  money  in 
that  way  always  remained  with 
the  boat,  which  suited  him  bet- 
ter than  spending  his  money  in 
drinking  and  carousing,  and  was 
very  satisfactory  to  the  captain 
and  the  rest  of  the  crew. 

Mike  Fink  was  a very  noted 
character  in  his  day.  He  could 
scarcely  bo  called  a good  man, 
although  ho  had  some  good  trails 
in  his  composition.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  wild  and  reckless 
rowdying  men  of  his  class.  • Yet 
he  had  respect  for  a man  of  dif- 
ferent habits,  and  when  a man 
like  Claudius  Cadot,  whoso  sole 
aim  was  to  do  his  duty  and  save 
his  money,  Fink  placed  greater 
confidence  in  him  and  gave  him 
greater  privileges  than  was  ex- 
tended to  tho  rest  of  the  crew. 
When  he  paid  him  at  the  end  of 
the  year  he  gave  him  sixty  two 
and  a half  cents  a day,  when  tho 
bargain  was  for  onlj-  fifty  cents  a 
day. 

Mr.  Cadot  followed  keel  boat- 
ing four  years,  during  which 
timo  ho  saved  mcDey  enough  to 
purchase  a quarter  section  of 
land  and  settle  down  to  the  lifo 
of  a farmer.  Congress  lands  at 
that  timo  sold  for  two  dollars  an 
acre.  There  was  one  reserved 
section  in  each  township  that  was 
held  at  four  dollars  an  acre.  Mr. 
Cadot  selected  a.  quarter  section 
in  Vernon  township  in  one  of 
these  reserved  sections,  on  which 
ho  built  a cabin  and  prepared  to 
6cttle  himself  for  lifo.  When  ho 
was  about  twenty-five  years  of 
ago  ho  married  Nancy  Ball,  who 


was  well  qualified  to  become  tb© 
partnor  of  a man  of  industrious 
habits. 

In  1820  ho  moved  on  to  his 
lands,  and  now  commenced  tho 
real  business  of  life.  Any  per- 
son who  has  lived  in  the  western  «, 
country  need  not  be  told  what 
lifo  is  on  a new  farm.  Making 
rails,  fencing  and  clearing  off  the 
land  was  no  child’s  play.  Plant- 
ing trees,  building  out  houses  aud 
barns  required  a good  share  of 
mechanical  skill  as  well  as  labor. 

All  these  Mr.  Cadot  did,  and  in  a 
very  few  years  had  one  of  the 
most  productive  farms  in  this 
section  of  country.  In  1S29  the 
wants  of  his  increasing  family  ’ 
required  abetter  house.  Ho  had 
a very  commodious  framed  house 
built.  Thus  carrying  out  tho 
western  idea  which  generally 
consisted  of  three  differentstyles 
of  houses.  First,  the  rude  log 
cabin  generally  located  near  a 
spring  if  there  is  one,  or  some 
other  place  convenient  to  water. 
Then  comes  tho  hewed  log  house 
with  shingle  roof,  glass  windows, 
etc.  In  this  house  the  children  J 
of  the  family  are  generally  mar- 
ried off.  Then,  in  later  years,  a 
more  elegant  mansion  is  erected 
in  the  latest  style  of  architect- 
ure. It  is  no  uncommon  sight 
in  traveling  through  the  west  to 
see  all  three  of  these  buildings 
standing  in  close  proximity  at 
the  same  timo. 

In  1836  Mr.  Cadot  had  tho  * 
misfortune  to  lose  his  wife.  She 
who  had  stood  by  him  through 
all  theso  toilsome  years  and 
reared  for  him  a lovely  and  inter- 
esting family  of  sons  and  daugh. 
tors,  was  stricken  down  by  that 
most  incurable  of  all’diseascs,  the 
cancer.  It  is  one  of  the  hard 
conditions  of  life  that  just  ns  wo 
think  wc  have  placed  ourselves  in 
circumstances  to  enjoy  life,  death  * , 
steps  in  and  our  cup  of  happiness 
is  filled  with  sorrow. 

Mr.  Cadot  afterwards  married 


. 


Cynthia  Stockham,  a daughter' of  dius  Cadot  was  tho  first  mala 
Col.  Aaron Stockharu,  wiiU  whom  child  born  of  French  parents  in 
ho  lived  bsppily  for  a few  years,  Gallipolis.  IIo  is  the  oldest  man 
when  she  died.  IIo  was  now  be-  now  living  that  was  born  in  GuR 
ginning  to  feel  the  weight  of  lia  county.  Ho  has  lived  the- 
years,  and  having  accumulated  longest  in  Scioto  county  of  any 
a sufficient  amount  of  this  in  it  except  two — Samuel  Mar- 
world’6  goods  to  render  his  de-  shall  and  Samuel  Bouser.  came 
dining  years  comfortable,  he  here  iu  1896,  and  Mr.  Cadot  in. 
gave  up  tho  farm  to  his  son  1797.  Lemuel  Cadot,  his  broth- 
Claudiue.  At  tho  death  of  his  cr,  who  camo  hero  at  tho  same 
second  wife  he  broko  up  house-  time,  is  still  living  in  Vernon 
keeping  and  went  to  live  with  township.  Mr.  Cadot  was  out  in 
his  oldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  tho  war  of  1 SI 2,  and  was  surren- 
Hayward,  who  had  lost  her  hus-  dered  at  Detroit  under  the  traitor 
band  and  was  living  with  her  Hull.  He  is  the  last  man  now 
four  children  in  the  lower  end  of  alive  that  belonged  to  his  compa- 
tho  Grant.  He  assisted  the  fam-  ny.  Hcdruwsn,  pension  for  his 
ily  in  carrying  on  their  little  services  in  that  war.  He  is 
farm,  until  the  children  grew  up  among  the  last  of  the  keel-boat- 
and  scattered  off  to  themselves.  men — that  peculiar  class  of  boat- 

Mr.  Cadot,  being  of  a social  men  that  was  once  very  liumer- 
turn  of  mind,  and  fond  of  com-  ous,  but  now  nearly  extinct.  Ho 
pany,  he  purchased  a house  in  forms  a connecting  link  between 
Wbeelersburg  where  be  could  en^  a former  civilization  and  the 
joy  the  benefit  of  a small  social  present.  He  has  a fam  ily  bury- 
circle  of  friends,  and  spend  tho  ing  ground  upon  his  farm,  and 
remainder  of  his  days  in  quiet-  bis  two  wives  and  several  chil- 
boss.  His  daughter  gave  up  the  dren  lie  buried  there.  He  lias 
farm  and  now  keeps  house  for  build  himself  at  a cost  of  several 
bim,  where  they  seem  to  enjoy  all  hundred  dollars,  which  will  bo 
the  comforts  aDd  happiness  per-  kept  in  readiness  to  receive  his 
laining  to  this  life.  mortal  remains  when  his  earthly 

To  sum  up  now  we  will  bring  career  shall  have  ended, 
this  biography  to  a close.  Clau- 


Major  ISAAC  BONSER 


It  may  bo  very  justly  claimed 
that  Isaac  Bonser  was  the  first 
mail  that  came  into  Scioto  coun- 
ty with  a view  to  mako  this  his 
permanent  Home.  Ho  was  sent 
out  by  a number  of  persons  liv- 
ing in  Northumberland  county, 
Pennsylvania,  to  look  for  a suit- 
able place  on  tho  banks  of  the 
Ohio, 'in  the  North  Western  terri- 
tory, to  make  a settlement.  Oom o 
account  or  his  early  life  and 
habits  may  bo  interesting  to 
make  ,lm  l'uiuro  history  better 


understood.  He  was  born  a few 
years  beforo  the  revolutionary 
war.  He  was  raised  in  the  midst 
of  those  perilous  times  and  was 
well  acquainted  with  all  tho 
troubles,  trials  and  hardships  of 
that  eventful  period.  His  father 
was  ono  of  the  victims  who  suf- 
fered death  from  exposure  to  tho 
hardships  incident  to  tho  lifo  of 
a soldier.  IIo  was  too  young  to 
take  a part  in  the  service  of  the 
colonies,  but  bo  did  render  eomo 
service,  notwithstanding.  Uriah 
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Barber,  a half-brother,  was  called 
out  ! o guard  somo  m i 1 1 h in  the 
neighborhood.  It  was  a matter 
of  the  first  importance  to  protect 
the  mills  of  the  country  from  be- 
ing captured  or  burned  by  tho 
enemy,  as  supplies  for  the  army 
depended  upon  them.  So  Mr. 
Barber  was  stationed  there  as 
guard  to  protect  the  mills,  arid 
young  Isaac  had  to  carry  his  din- 
ner to  him  every  day.  It  was 
not  every  boy  that  rendered  that 
much  service. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  Mr. 
Bonder  was  employed  as  a hunt- 
er for  a surveying  party  in  the 
backwoods  of  Pennsylvania  — 
The  Indians  were  always  hostile 
to  surveying  parties,  for  they 
bad  long  since  discovered  that 
surveyors  kept  just  a little  in  ad- 
vance of  the  settlements  and 
always  foreboded  their  removal 
a little  further  west.  Conse- 
quently, surveying  was  rather  a 
dangerous  business  even  in  time 
of  peace.  There  was  several  sur- 
veying parties  out  at  the  time, 
and  the  one  to  which  Mr.  Bonser 
was  attached  was  rather  in  ad- 
vance of  the  others.  The  alarm 
of  Indians  was  raised  and  the 
surveyors  broke  for  the  settle- 
ments without  stopping  to  take 
m ueh  of  their  camp  cq'uippage 
with  them.  While  hurrying  to  a 
place  of  safety  they  passed  the 
camp  of  another  party  of  survey- 
ors who  had  fled  at  their  ap- 
proach, supposing  the  Indians 
were  after  them.  There  was  a 
small  creek  ran  between  them 
and  the  deserted  camp,  crossed 
by  a log.  Mr.  Bonser  told  the 
party  to  wait  for  him,  and  ho 
would  go  over  to  tho  camp  to 
see  what  lie  could  discover.  So 
he  crossed  over  to  the  camp,  arid 
all  that  ho  could'  find  that  was 
valuable  was  a part  of  a barrel 
of  flour.  He  thought  that  was 
worth  saving,  but  lie  bad  nothing 
to  carry  it  in.  ..So  lie  pulled  out 
the  front  flap  of  his  bhirt  as  boys 


do  sometimes  to  gather  walnuts 
or  fruit,-  and  gathering  it  up  in 
his  hand  like  an  old  woman 
would  her  apron,  filled  it  with 
flour  and  returned  to  the  party. 
They  congratulated  him  for  his 
expedience  and  forethought  to 
save  a little  flour  to  make  bread 
to  eat  with  their  game. 

His  experience  with  surveying 
parties  rendered  him  a very  ex- 
pert woodsman  and  first  rate 
hunter.  Therefore  he  was  select- 
ed to  cross  tho  mountains,  pene- 
trate the  vast  wilderness  just 
opened  up  for  settlement,  select 
a place,  return  and  report.  Ho 
set  out  in  the  spring  of  1705  on 
foot,  solitary  and  alone,  with 
nothing  but  bis  rifle,  blanket, and 
such  other  equipments  as  ho 
could  carry.  He  crossed  tho 
Ohio  and  meandered  the  right 
hand  bank  till  he  reached  tho 
mouth  of  Little  Scioto  river. 
Here  he  marked  out  some  pieces 
of  land  with  his  tomahawk,  sup- 
posing that  he  would  he  entitled 
to  it  by  priority  of  discover}’ and 
locality.  This  can  truly  he  said, 
to  be  the  first  attempt  at  a settle- 
ment in  Scioto  county.  At  that 
time  there  was  no  vestige  of  tli9 
beginning  of  ascttlement  by  any 
one  between  Galbpolis  and  Man- 
chester. When  Mr.  Bonser  got 
ready  to  start  back  be  fell  in  with 
the  surveying  party  under  Mr. 
Martin,  who  had  just  completed 
surveying  the  French  Grant, 
They  were  returning  to  Marietta 
in  a canoe.  Mr.  Bonser  found 
them  in  rather  a had  predica- 
ment. They  bad  exhausted  their 
stock  of  provisions,  t heir  powder 
had  become  damp  and  unservice- 
able and  they  were  in  danger  of 
suffering  for  want  of  something 
to  cat.  Mr.  Bonser  took  in  tho 
situation  at  a glance.  Ho  pro- 
posed to  them  (hat  as  ho  was  go- 
ing up  into  Pennsylvania  and 
had  rather  a heavy  load  to  carry, 
if  they  would  tako  his  baggago 
jnto  their  canoe  bo  would  travel 
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on  shore  with  nothing  but  his'ri- 
fle  to  carry,  would  kill  as  much 
meat  as  they  all  could  cat,  and 
camp  together  every  night.  This 
proposition  was  received  with 
much  satisfaction.  Mr.  Bonser 
being  now  relieved  of  his  heavy 
load  walked  on  the  bank  with 
great  alacrity  and  occasionally 
brought  down  a deer  or  a turkey 
or  perhaps  a bear  or  buffalo 
which  they  took  aboard  of  the 
canoe  and  so  traveling  was  made 
easy  and  expeditious  for  both 
parties.  The  first  night,  after 
they  had  eaten  their  supper  of 
fresh  venison  and  talked  over 
the  events  of  the  day.  Mr.  Bon- 
.-0?  asked  them  to  let  him  see  the 
condition  of  their  powder.  The 
powder  was  contained  in  a horn, 
and  too  damp  to  ignite  readily7. 
7 c took  a forked  stick  and  stuck 
it  into  the  ground  a suitable  dis- 
tance from  tbe  fire,  hung  tho 
powder  born  up  and  took  out  the 
stopper  bo  as  to  let  the  steam 
pass  out,  and  let  it  remain  in  this 
position  until  morning.  The 
beat  from  the  fire  had  completely 
dried  the  powder  to  that  it  was 
fit  lor  u*e  if  it  should  he  reeded 
In  it  .8  manner  they  meander- 
ed the  river  to  Marietta,  where 
they  para  ted — Mr.  Martin  to 

report  to  General  Putnam,  Sur- 
veyor General  of  the  Northwest- 
i « n Territory,  and  Mr.  Bonser  to 
moss  the  mountains  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  report  to  tho^o  who 
had  soi: i him  out.  There  is  one 
incident  Mr.Bouser  related  which 
shows  his  superior- knowledge  as 
a woodsman,  uud  likewise  tho 
sound  judgment  of  those  who 
had  selected  him  to  explore  the 
wilderness  to  soloct  a luluro  resi- 
dence for  their  families.  Mr. 
Martin  would  frequently  get  out 
of  the  canoe  to  exerciso  his  limbs 
and  accompany  Mr.  Bonser  on 
shoro.  At  one  place  where  tho 
canoe  had  to  mako  a long  circuit 
logo  around  a bend,  they  took  a 
near  cut  aud  went  across  the 


point  and  thereby  saved  several 
miles  of  walking.  'It  was  a 
cloudy  day  and  as  soon  as  they 
left  the  river  they  got  to  disput- 
ing as  to  tho  proper  course  to 
pursue.  Mr.  Bonser  said  that 
the  true  course  lay  in  one  direc- 
tion. (poing  with  his  finger),  and 
Mr.  Martin  claimed  that  it  lay  in 
another. 

There  is  something  singular  in 
the  fact  that  some  men,  as  if  by 
instinct,  can  keep  the  true  course 
in  the  woods,  no  matter  how 
dark  the  day  may  be,  and  never 
get  lost,  while  others  will  travel 
round  and  round,  and  always 
comeback  to  the  same  place  lhey 
started  from.  Mr.  Martin  always 
carried  bis  compass,  so  the  ques- 
tion was  easily  settled.  He  took 
it  out  of  his  blanket  where  he 
carried  it,  and  planting  it  in  po- 
sition. soon  indicated  tho  course 
for  them  to  pursue.  Mr  Martin 
gave  it  it  up  That  Bonser  was  the 
best  woodsman  of  ihc  two,  and 
was  satisfied  to  let.  hirn  tako  the 
lead  iu  traveling  through  the 
woods. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Bonser  made 
his  report  to  his  friends,  it  was 
of  so  favorable  a character  that 
the}’  immediately  commenced  to 
prepare  to  emigrate  to  the  new 
country7.  As  soon  as  the  roads 
became  opened  the  next  spring, 
five  families  set  out  to  cross  the 
mountains  with  such  things  as 
were  absolutely  necessary  in  a 
new  country.  They  reached  the 
Monongaheia  river  at  Bedstone. 
Here  ihev  built  a boat  larire 
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enough  to  transport  their  iami- 
lies  und  household  goods  to  tneir 
place  ot  destination.  Tnoy  were 
the  first  five  families  that  came 
down  the  Ohio  in  a Doat  and  set- 
tled in  Scioto  county.  They  ar- 
rived at  tho  mouth  of  tho  Little 
Scioto  on  the  10th  day  of  August 
1796  and  took  possesion  of  the 
ground  that  Mr.  Bonser  had 
staked  out  just  one  year  before. 
Thus  becoming,  to  all  intents  and 


purposes,  the  first  actual  settlers 
in  this  county.  Their  names 
were  Isaac  Bonscr,  Uriah  Barber, 
John  Beaty,  William  Ward  and 
Ephraru  Adams. 

This  statement  needs  a little 
qualification.  When  these  five 
families  came  to.  Little  Scioto 
they  found  two  families  hudeoino 
in  a little  ahead  of  them.  Sam- 
uel Marshal  and  John  Lindsey 
hud  moved  up  from  Manchester 
and  built  cabins  a few  months 
before.  This  would  seem  to  give 
them  the  priority  of  settlement. 
ButMr.  Bonser,  having  been  here 
the  year  before  and  marked  out 
the  ground  he  meant  to  occupy, 
gives  him  the  preference  in  point 
of  priority. 

Mr.  Bonder  took  possession  of 
the  point  above  the  mouth  of  the 
creek  and  proceeded  to  build  a 
cabin  for  the  reception  of  bis 
family.  Although  game  was 
abundant  and  the  means  of  living 
within  easy  reach,  yet  it  was  nec- 
essary to  prepare  ground  for 
raising  vegetables  and  bread. 
Accordinglj'  be  immediately  com- 
menced to  clear  a field  and  fence 
it  preparatory  for  raising  a crop 
the  coming  season.  Early  in  the 
spring  of  1797  he  had  a field  of 
eight  or  ten  acres  prepared  in 
which  he  planted  corn  and  such 
other  vegetables  as  were  needed. 
This  was  the  first  attempt  in  the 
way  of  farming  in  Scioto  county. 
Mr.  Bonscr,  who  tonic  the  lead  in 
all  industrial  enterprises,  as  soon 
as  a crop  of  corn  was  raised, 
commenced  making  arrange- 
ments to  build  a mill  to  grind  it. 
Hand  mills  were  in  use  from  the 
start,  but  they  got  too  slow  and 
too  laborious  to  depend  on  for 
bread.  A small  tributary  of  Lit- 
tle Scioto  about  one  mile  above 
its  mouth  seemed  to  offer  facili- 
ties for  a small  water  mill.  Mo 
selected  a site  and  early  in  1793 
proceeded  to  build  a mill  on 
what  was  afterwards  called  Bon- 
scr’srun.  In  tho.->o  days  where 
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a creek  or  run  had  no  name  they 
gave  it  the  name  of  tho  first  man 
who  settled  on  it,  which  name  it 
generally  retained.  What  kind 
of  a mill  it  was  cannot  now  ho 
ascertained.  But  the  first  mill 
the  writer  of  this  article  over 
seen  there  was  in  1811.  At  that 
time  it  was  a kind  of  re-acting 
tub  wheel,  which  was  much  used 
in  those  days,  but  have  been  su- 
perceded by  the  modern  turbine 
wheel.  At  all  events  it  was  the 
first  attempt  at  mill  building  in 
this  country.  We  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  public  lands  were 
not  surveyed  at  that  time,  and 
no  pre-emption  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  settlers,  so  that  any 
muu  making  improvements  of 
anv  kind  ran  the  rLk  of  losiug 
his  labor  by  some  other  person 
“entering  him  out,”  as  it  was 
called. 

In  the  summer  of  1798  the 
river  was  very  low,  so  that  the 
bar  above  the  mouth  of  the  creek 
was  out  of  the  water  for  nearly 
two  thirds  the  width  of  the  river. 
One  day  while  Mr.  Bonscr,  with 
all  the  male  help  he  could  raise 
was  away  building  his  mill,  the 
women  were  at  the  river  wash- 
ing clothes.  While  they  were 
busy  washing,  five  bears  came  to 
the  river  on  the  opposite  side  and 
swam  across  to  the  extreme  point 
of  the  bar,  and  canto  to  the  bank 
pretty  close  to  where  the  women 
were  washing.  They  had  a lit- 
tlo  dog  with  them  which  they  set 
on  the  bears.  As  soon  as  the 
bears  reached  the  bank  the  dog 
made  them  take  to  the  trees. 
There  the  women  were,  with  five 
bears  “treed”  (as  they  called  it) 
and  no  gun  to  shoot  them  with. 
They  were  about  to  send  a child 
for  the  men  to  come  and  shoot 
tho  bears,  when  Barney  Munroo 
came  along,  and  shot  all  five  of 
them. 

It  was  a rulo  among  hunters, 
while  hunting  together  in  part- 
norshiu.  no  maLter  in  what  nro* 
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portions  or  how  they  might  di- 
vide the  meat,  the  man  who  drew 
the  first  blood  of  any  game  they 
might  kill,  was  in  all  cases  enti- 
tled to  the  skin.  So.  Mr.  Mu n roe 
in  the.  above  case,  was  entitled 
to  the  skins  of  the  bears.  But 
the  women  could  claim  a share 
of  the  meat  by  virtue  of  their 
having  “treed’’  the  bears. 

Buffalo  and  Elk  were  also  in 
abundance  at  that  lime.  It  is  not 
certainly  known  at  what  time  or 
who  killed  the  last  buffalo.  It 
was  probably  about  the  3-ear  1S00 
or  1 SO  1 that  the  last  buffalo  was 
killed,  and  several  hunters  of  the 
old  school  claimed  to  have  killed 
the  last.  But  as  they  kept  no  rec- 
ord of  the  fact,  it  cannot  at  this 
distance  of  time  be  accurately- 
ascertained. 

The  public  lands  were  survey- 
ed in  1801  and  as  soon  as  the 
land  office  at  Chill icoth e was 
opened,  Mr.  Bonser  secured  the 
land  on  which  his  mill  was  built 
and  kept  up  a mill  there  till  the 
day  of  his  death. 

He  lost  a considerable  amount 
of  money-  through  the  rascality 
of  John  Edwards,  the  man  who 
purchased  the  fractional  section 
of  land  where  Sciotoville  now 
stands.  The  land  system  at  that 
time  was  very  defective,  and 
opened  the  door  for  a great  deal 
of  fraud  to  be  practiced.  All 
lands  were  sold  at  82  an  acre,  and 
nothing  less  than  a section  of 
1,G40  acres  could  be  purchased. 
And  a man  with  a small  sum  of 
money  could  not  buy  land  at  all, 
unless  he  took  it  at  second  hand. 
The  worst  feature  in  the  system 
was.  it  was  sold  on  credit,  paying 
on  fourth  of  the  purchase  money- 
down,  and  the  balance  in  annual 
payments.  With  this  explana- 
tion, wo  proceed  with  our  story. 
Col.  Edwards,  as  was  stated 
above,  purchased  the  portion  in- 
cluding the  mouth  of  Little  Sci- 
oto, paid  one-fourth  of  the  money- 
down,  and  got  his  certificate  of 


purchase.  He  proceeded  to  sell 
small  lots,  to  suit  purchasers,  un- 
til there  was  none  left.  He  then 
moved  over  into  Kentucky,  and 
left  them  to  either  clear  the  land 
out  of  the  office  or  lrse  it,  just  as 
they  thought  proper.  Mr.  Bon- 
ser was  one  of  the  victims  of  this 
fraudulent  transaction.  About 
the  year  1820.  congress  reduced 
the  price  of  land  to  81.25  an 
acre,  and  sold  no  more  on  credit. 
And  likewise  passed  a law  for  all 
those  who  had  purchased  land 
under  the  former  system  and  had 
forfeited  it  by  failing  to  pay  up 
could  go  and  select  any  other 
unsold  lands  to  the  amount  of 
money  they-  had  formerly-  paid. 
In  this  way  Mr.  Bonser  got  his 
money  back  after  laying  out  of 
the  use  of  it  fur  a quarter  of  a 
century  and  the  best  lands  had 
all  been  bought  up. 

However,  Mr.  Bonser  secured 
the  quarter  section  where  his 
mill  was  built.  He  built  a house 
and  planted  an  orchard,  and 
made  other  extensive  improve- 
ments. Some  of  the  apple  trees 
of  his  first  planting  are  yet  in 
good  bearing  condition.  They 
are  more  than  70  years  of  age. 
As  soon  as  the  state  of  Ohio  was 
admitted  into  the  unionof  states, 
and  Scioto  struck  off  from  Adams, 
the  state  proceeded  to  construct 
a wagon  road  from  Portsmouth 
to  Gullipolis.  Isaac  Bonser,  Mr. 
Uriah  Barber  and  another  man 
took  the  contract  to  cut  out  and 
make  the  road  passable  for  wag- 
ons. It  lay  nearly  all  the  way- 
through  a dense  forest.  They 
had  to  cut  the  stumps  so  low  that 
a wagon  could  pass  over  them, 
and  clear  everything  out  so  as  to 
make  a good  road.  They  sur- 
veyed and  measured  tho  dis- 
tance, and  marked  every  mile 
tree.  This  was  called  a state 
road,  in  contra-distinction  from 
other  road-'.  The  location  has 
been  very  little  changed  since. 

Scioto  county  was  set  off  from 
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Adams  county  in  1803, and  courts 
were  held  the  same  year.  At 
the  June  term,  in  1804,  Mr.  Bon- 
ser  was  one  ot  the  grand  jurors. 
As  records  were  very  ini  perfectly 
kept  at  thut  early  day,  it  is  hard 
to  tell  who  were  the  leading  men 
of  the  time.  But  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  Mr.  Bonser  took 
an  active  part  in  the  organization 
of  the  county,  and  putting  its 
machinery  in  operation.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  little  water  mill 
(which  could  not  grind  more  than 
half  the  year  for  want  of  water) 
he  built  a hand-mill  of  a different 
construction  from  the  common 
hand-mills  of  the  country.  Ho 
geared  it  like  a common  water 
mill  "with  a cog  wheel,  trundle 
head,  hopper,  damson  shoe,  and 
every  thing  just  like  a water  mill 
with  a shaft  through  the  cog 
wheel  and  a crank  on  each  end. 
Two  men  would  take  hold  of  the 
cranks  and  grind  out  a small 
grist  in  a few  minutes.  In  dry 
seasons  the  neighbors  would  come 
several  miles  to  grind  on  Mr. 
Bonser’s  haod-mili,  hut  he  never 
took  toll;  he  thought  it  was  hard 
enough  grinding  without  giving 
toll. 

In  ISOS  the  people  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  celebrated  the 
fourth  of  July  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Bonser.  Great  preparations  were 
made,  and  the  people  came  from 
far  and  near  — West  Union, 
Gallipolis,  and  all  the  intermedi- 
ate country  were  represented. 
They  bored  out  a log  and  band- 
ed it  with  iron  to  serve  as  a can- 
non. But  it  soon  hurst.  Robert 
Lucas  read  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence and  made  a speech. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  the  ft  rsi  cel- 
ebration of  the  kind  ever  held  in 
Ohio.  At  all  events  it  formed  an 
epoch  in  the  annals  of  Scioto 
county. 

Mr.  Bonser  took  an  active  part 
in  organizing  tho  militia  of  this 
county.  At  that  time  the  militia 
was  better  organized  than  at  the 


present.  The  county  was  com- 
posed of  ten  battallions,  which 
Constituted  a regiment.  He  was 
elected  Major  or  one  of  the  bat- 
tallioris.  In  those  days  they 
held  two  musters  a year,  on  which 
occasions  Major  Bonser  acted  as  r 
field  officer. 

In  the  war  of  1812  his  oldest 
son,  Joseph  Bonser,  went  out  in 
the  first  call  for  men,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  surrender 
of  Detroit,  under  Hull.  In  1813 
a general  call  was  issued  for  all 
the  men  in  tho  Scioto  valley  to 
go  to  the  seat  of  war.  Major 
Bonser  went  out  with  the  rest  at 
the  head  of  his  bat'allion.  They 
went  as  far  as  Sandusky,  hut 
the  enemy  had  been  driven  off 
before  they  got  there. 

There  is  hut  little  worthy  of 
record  from  this  time  on  for  sev- 
eral years.  About  the  year  1816 
or ’17  he  built  an  over-shot  mill, 
the  first  and  only  one  of  the  kind 
ever  built  in  Scioto  ' count}’.  Ho 
was  always  tinkering  with  mills, 
and  would  not  be  long  at  a time 
without  one.  He  made  a dam  a r 
mile  or\so  up  the  creek  and  took 
out  a race  and  by  keeping  it  on  a 
level  he  obtained  fall  enough  for 
a sixteen  foot  over-shot  wheel. 
Here  he  built  a good  mill,  and 
kept  it  in  operation  till  his  death 

In  the  fall  ofl827  ho  was  elect- 
ed to  the  legislature  of  Ohio.  It 
may  with  truth  be  said  of  that 
legislative  body  that  there  was  - 
at  least  ono  honest  man,  whatev-  1 
er  the  others  might  have  been. 
He  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
lile — some  twenty'  years — in  tho 
cultivation  of  his  farm  and  man- 
agement of  his  littio  mill.  Ho 
was  not  ambitious  after  office,  hut 
anything  that  his  neighbors  re- 
quired of  him  in  a public  capaci- 
ty, ho  did  his  duty  to  tho  best  of 
his  abilities.  He  had  some  peeu-  ^ 
liar  notions  of  moral  h<  nesty 
which  he  practiced  in  all  his  deal- 
ings with  his  neighbors.  He  laid 
it  down  as  an  axiom  in  trade  that 
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all  commodities  should  have  a 
certain  fixed  cash  value,  without 
regard  to  supply  and  demand  or 
the  fluctuations  in  trade.  For 
instance,  corn  should  always  soil 
for  twenty-five  cents  a bushel,  and 
wheat  for  fifty  cents.  More  than 
that  a buyer  could  not  afford  to 
give,  and  the  seller  ought  not 
ask.  And  so  with  other  articles. 
Accumulation  of  riches  was  no 
part  of  his  business  Hi-'  farm  and 
and  mill  supplied  him  abundantly 
with  all  the  substantial  of  life. 
He  could  always  sell  enough  to 
pay  his  taxes  at.d  supply  himself 
with  groceries  and  other  necessa- 
ries. 

The  money  market  never 
troubled  him.  Panics,  the  break- 
ing of  banks  and  the  convulsions 
of  the  commercial  world  never 
disturbed  him.  He  was  a model 
of  industry.  In  winter  or.  sum- 
mer, cold  weather  or  warm,  it 
was  all  the  same  to  him.  Ho 
was  always  at  work,  and  no  day 
was  allowed  to  pass  in  idleness. 
He  had  no  money  at  interest  to 
fall  hack  on  in  his  old  age.  hut 
continued  to  work  up  to  within 
a few  days  of  his  death.  His 
mill  race  which  supplied  his  mill 
with  water  needed  some  repairs 
which  ho  did  .himself,  although 
over  80  years  of  ago.  When  he 
had  finished  it  up  to  mind  lie  sat 
down  in  his  house  with  great  sat- 
isfaction, and  remarked  to  his 
family  that  he  had  finished  his 
ntill  race,  and  done  it  well.  Xow 
he  was  ready  for  the  water.  But 
ho  did  not  live  to  seo  tho  water 
come.  Ho  was  taken  sick  that 
night,  and  in  a week  was  dead. 

He  was  a hunter  by  profession, 
but  never  killed  game  for  mere 
sport.  When  ho  hunted,  it  was 
because  his  family  or  somo  of  his 
neighbors  wanted  meat.  There 
were  some  of  the  first  settlers 
hero  who  were  not  hunters.  Ho 
usually  made  a bargain  with  such 
if  they  had  a house  to  puck  in 
the  meat  as  fast  as  ho  killed  it, 


and  then  divide  equally.  In  this 
way  he  supplied  a number  of 
families  with  meat  until  they 
could  raise  a crop  of  corn.  His 
hospitality  was  unbounded.  Ho 
kept  open  house  for  all.  He  had 
a large  family  of  his  own,  and 
they  had  a large  circle  of  friends 
who  were  almost  always  at  his 
house,  more  especially  on  Sun- 
days, when  they  always  had  a 
largo  company.  Ho  was  social 
in  his  habits,  and  always  relished 
a good  joke.  Fond  of  relating 
his  experience  as  a woodsman  and 
hunter,  and  speaking  of  tho 
times  of  the  revolution,  was  his 
delight. 

In  politics,  he  was  always  a 
democrat.  Ho  voted  for  General 
Jackson  in  1824,  when  there  were 
but  few  Jackson  men  in  the 
county. 

He  did  not  belong  to  any 
church,  but  would  go  to  hear  any 
man  preach  whose  politics  were 
right.  His  wifo  was  a member 
of  the  Baptist  church,  and  was  a 
very  pious  woman.  She  did  not 
long  survive  him,  but  was  buried 
at  his  side,  and  one  tombstone 
marks  both  their  graves. 

Isaac  Bonser,  the  subject  of 
this  skotch  was  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1767.  Abigail  Burt,  his 
wife,  was  born  in  New  Jersey  in 
1770,  They  were  married  young 
and  had  four  children  before  they 
came  to  Ohio.  They  had  twelvo 
children  altogether.  Samuel,  the 
only  ono  living  hero  now  occu- 
pies tho  old  homestead.  Jo- 
seph, tho  oldest  son,  was  killed 
by  tho  premature  discharge  of  a 
cannon.  lie  was  an  enthusiastic 
abmirer  of  General  Jackson,  and 
in  the  fall  of  1836,  when  tho  old 
hero  was  returning  lo  Washing- 
ton from  a visit  to  the  Hermitage, 
tho  last  year  of  his  presidency, 
some  of  his  most  ardent  friends 
in  Portsmouth  brought  out  tho 
six  pounder  to  give  a salute  as 
ho  came  up.  The}-  wero  unused 
to  artillery  aud  being  very  reck- 
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less  in  their  enthusiasm,  went 
ahead  thoughtlessly.  After  fir- 
ing two  or  three  times  the  touch 
.hole  became  very  hot,  and  tho 
man  whose  duty  it  was  to  hold 
his  thnmb  on  the  vent  removed 
it  while  they  were  ramming 
down  tho  wadding;  the  cannon 
went  off,  killing  Joseph  Bonser 
and  three  others.  Ir  was  a sad 
affair  for  the  city  of  Portsmouth. 

The  names  of  the  children  of 
Major  Bonser  were  Joseph,  Jane, 
Hannah  and  Samuel,  born  in 


Pennsylvania;  and  Isaac.  Sally 
John,  Jacob.  Uriah  and  Nathan' 
iel — ten  in  all— were  born  in  this 
county.  Of  these  ten  children 
only  one  remains  in  ibis  county. 
Samuel,  who  now  resides  on  the 
old  homestead  farm  is  the  last 

living  link  that  unites  the  present 
generation  to  the  first  pioneers  of 
the  country,  except  hamm  l Mar- 
shall, who  lives  in  Madison  town- 
ship, whose  biography  will  short- 
ly be  given. 


URIAH  BARBER 


According  to  a tombstono  in 
the  graveyard  of  Samuel  C. 
Briggs,  Mr.  Barber  died  in  June, 
1846,  in  tho  eighty -filth  year  of 
his  age.  It  does  not  give  the 
dato  of  his  birth,  but  it  can  be 
presumed  that  he  was  born  in  the 
year  1761,  just  one  year  after 
George  III.  was  crowned  King 
of  England.  Mr.  Barber  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  raised 
as  a British  subject,  consequently 
his  youth  was  passed  amid  the 
stirring  scenes  which  proceeded 
tho  revolution  which  separated 
the  colonies  from  the  mother 
country.  He  was  with  Geu.  Sul- 
livan in  hi3  campaigns  against 
the  British.  He  was  an  enthusi- 
astic admirer  of  Gen.  Anthony 
•Wayne — “Old  mad  Anthony,”  as 
he  was  pleased  to  call  him.  It  is 
not  now  certainly  known  wheth- 
er ho  served  under  Wayne  or 
not,  but  ho  was  always  very  fond 
of  repeating  anecdotes  of  Wayne 
to  tho  last  years  of  his  life.  One 
anecdote  the  writer  of  this  arti- 
clo  heard  him  repeat  only  a few 
years  provious  to  his  death.  On 
one  occasion  tho  British  and 
American  armies  were  lying 
in  close  proximity  to  each 
othor  but  not  actually  fight- 
ing. Tho  American  army  was 


commanded  by  Washington  iD 
person.  There  was  a British  bat- 
tery that  occasionally  played  up- 
on the  American  lines  and  an- 
noyed them  a good  deal.  Wash- 
ington addressed  one  of  his  Gen- 
erals, and  pointing  towards  the 
battery,  asked  him  if  he  did  not 
think  it  could  be  captured.  The 
officer  loerked  at  it,  shook  his 
head  and  said  it  would  b a dan- 
gerous undertaking.  Washing- 
ton passed  on  and  put  the  ques- 
tion to  another  officer  who  did 
not  6eem  to  favor  the  job.  He 
still  passed  on  anti  every  officer 
he  met  be  wanted  to  know  his 
opinion  as  to  the  practicability 
of  silencing  that  batter)-.  But 
none  of  them  gave  him  much  en- 
couragement till  at  last  ho  came 
to  Wayne.  Washington,  still 
pointing  toward  the  battery, 
said: 

“Way ne,  don’t  you  think  you 
could  silence  that  battery  if  you 
had  a chance?  It’s  giving  us  a 
good  deal  of  annoyance,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  it  stopped.” 

Wayne  locked  in  the  direction 
of  tho  battery  a few  moments, 
then  turning  to  Washington, 
said  : 

“Yes,  by  G — d;  give  me  a few 
mcD,  such  as  lean  select,  and  I’ll 
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silonccthat  battery,  d — d quick.” 

“You’ro  the  man  I’ve  beeD 
locking  for.  Take  as  many  men 
as  you  please,  and  silonco  that 
battery  as  soon  as  possible’ 

Wayne  called  for  volunteers, 
v and  BOO  ) had  possession  of  the 
battery.  I do  not  know  whether 
Wayne  was  a swearing  man  or 
not,  but  Mr.  Barber,  in  telling 
stories  of  this  kind,  used  some 
verj-  emphatic  language. 

Ho  married  tho  daughter  of 
John  Ciingman  about  tho  close  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  and  lived 
in  Northumberland  county,  Pa. 
When  tho  Indian  wars  ceased  in 
\ 1795,  he,  with  a few  others,  re- 
solved to  cross  the  Ohio  and  set- 
tle in  the  west. 

They  sent  out  Isaac  Bonser,  a 
first-rate  hunter  and  woodsman, 
to  explore  the  wilderness  and 
seek  out  a location  for  their  fu- 
ture home.  Mr.  Bonser  returned 
and  reported  favorably  us  to  the 
Ohio  valley  being  in  every  re- 
spect a desirable  country  and 
well  suited  to  their  condition  and 
%wants. 

In  tho  spring  of  1796,  they 
packed  up  their  goods — five  fam- 
ilies— and  crossed  the  mountains 
to  the  navigablo  waters  of  tho 
Monongahela, at  a shipping  point 
called  Red  Stone.  Here  they 
procured  a largo  family  boat  and 
embarked,  with  all  their  goods, 
for  the  mouth  of  Littlo  Scioto — 
the  point  Mr.  Bonser  had  select- 
ed a year  before.  On  the  10th 
of  August  they  reached  their 
place  of  destination.  Mr.  Bon- 
ser did  not  stop  long  at  Little 
Scioto,  butpreferred  the  rich  bot* 
tom  lands  of  the  Big  Scioto.  Ho 
removed  to  wh  at  has  always  been 
called  Old  town,  near  where  Geo. 
Davis’  distillery  is  at  present. 
It  is  said  that  tho  Indians  occu- 
pied this  place  long  anterior  to 
its  settlement  by  tho  whites. 
There  was  a good  deal  of  cleared 
land,  and  other  indications  of  its 
having  been  an  old  Indian  vil- 


lage. Tho  first  settlers  gave  it 
tho  name  of  Oldtown,  which  it 
lias  retained  ever  since.  Mr. 
Barber  remained  hero  a few 
years,  farming  on  a small  scalo 
aod  doing  such  other  business  as 
tho  first  fitting  up  of  a new  coun- 
try afforded. 

When  Henry  Massio  laid  oat 
tho  town  of  Portsmouth  in  1802, 
Mr.  Barber  got  a lot  from  him  od 
condition  of  his  building  a good 
two-etory  log.house,  and  opening 
a tavern.  He  built  the  bouse  and 
moved  into  it.  But  in  1804  his 
wife  died,  giving  birth  to  her 
10th  child.  This  was  the  first 
child  born  in  Portsmouth.  This 
left  Mr.  Barber  in  a bad  condi- 
tion to  keep  tavern.  Ho  sold 
tho  house  to  John  Brown,  Esq., 
who  opened  a tavern  and  contin- 
ued to  keep  it  for  some  years, 
thus  carrying  out  the  contract  of 
Mr.  Barber. 

Chill icoth e and  Pos3  county 
were  filling  up  very  rapidly  at 
this  time,  and  a brisk  trade 
sprung  up  between  tho  Ohio  riv- 
er and  tho  settlements  at  Chilli- 
cothe.  Mr.  Barber  went  into  the 
business  of  keel  boating.  It  is 
said  that  be  took  the  first  keel 
boat  that  ever  ascended  tho  Scio- 
to. Keel  boating  was  the  only 
cash  business  of  tho  country  at 
that  time,  and  Mr.  Barber  made 
mono)'  until  steam  boats  super- 
ceded  the  keel  boat  as  a means  of 
transportation. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Barber’s  wifo 
died,  having  a large  family  on 
his  hands  to  provide  for,  ho 
married  a j-oung  woman  by  tho 
name  of  Rachel  Beard.  IIo  pur- 
chased a piece  of  land  about  a 
rnilo  from  Portsmouth  on  tho 
Gallia  road.  Hero  ho  built  a 
good,  substantial  framo  houso  on 
the  ground  at  present  occunicd 
by  George  Ball.  Hero  ho  lived 
and  followed  the  business  of 
farming.  He  owned  50  acres, 
running  from  a littlo  north  of. 
the  Gallia  road  to  tho  Ohio  river 
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— all  first-rate  bottom  land  in- 
cluding the  present  resideuco  of 
the  Hon.  Elijah  Glover.  This 
place  would  have  rendered  him 
independent  for  life,  but  for  an 
unfortunate  circumstance,  too 
common  in  those  days.  During 
his  boating  days  he  became  well 
known  in  Cbillicothe.  He  was 
induced  to  become  an  endorser 
for  Thomas  Scott,  of  that  place. 
Mr.  Scott  failed  to  meet  his  obli- 
gations, and  his  securities  had  to 
make  up  the  deficiencies.  This 
reduced  Mr.  Barber  to  the  neces- 
sity of'  selling  his  land  near 
Portsmouth  and  removing  fur- 
ther into  the  country.  With  the 
remnant  of  his  means  he  bought 
a few  acres  on  Lawson’s  run  im- 
mediately Dorth  of  Martin  Fink. 
Here  be  built  a cabin,  planted  an 
orchard,  and  made  such  other  im- 
provements as  enabled  him  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  peace  and  quietness. 

Mr.1  Barber  raised  a very  nu- 
merous family.  Hie  first  wifo 
had  ten  children,  vis:  John,  Han- 
nah, Samuel,  Nathaniel,  Joseph, 
Jane,  Isaac,  James,  Washington 
and  Polly. 

John  Barber  was  about  fifteen 
years  old  when  he  came  here, 
and  was  well  posted  in  everything 
pertaining  to  the  first  settlement 
of  the  country.  He  assisted  to 
open  the  Stale  road  from  Ports- 
mouth to  Gallipolis.  He  was  a 
man  of  very  considerable  ability 
although  his  education  was  lim- 
ited. Butho  was  a diligent  read- 
er and  studied  what  few  books 
came  in  his  way.  He  had  a very 
philosophical  turn  of  mind,  and 
if  he  had  recoived  a classical  ed- 
ucation in  some  institution  of 
learning,  and  had  freo  access  to 
books,  ho  would  have  raised  him- 
self to  eminence  in  sonio  depart- 
ment of  philosophical  research. 
His  father,  Mr,  Bonser,  and  an- 
other man,  had  the  contract  for 
opening  tho  road  to  Gallipolis. 
The}’  performed  the  most  of  tho 


labor  themselves,  with  tho  assist- 
ance of  their  boys,  among  whom 
John  Barber  was  a very  ellicient 
hand.  When  tho  road  was  fin- 
ished and  they  had  received  their 
money,  a difficulty  arose  about 
the  division  of  it.  Some  of  the 
partners  had  furnished  more  pro- 
visions than  others.  One  man 
had  a yoke  of  oxen,  and  another 
furnished  something  else.  Nono 
of  them  had  much  knowledge  of 
figures.  They  were  willing  to  al- 
low each  other’s  accounts,  but 
could  not  divide  tho  pile.  John 
Barber,  a mere  boy,  was  looking 
on,  and  saw  the  difficulty. 

He  said  to  one  man  “How  much 
did  you  put  in?” 

Jle  named  tho  sum. 

‘Well,  take  that  much  out  of 
the  pile.” 

Ho  said  to  another,  “How  much 
did  3’ou  furnish?” 

Tho  man  named  the  sum. 

“Take  that  much  out  of  the 
pile,”  said  John. 

Ho  did  so. 

He  then  says  to  the  third  man, 
“How  much  did  you  put  in  ?” 

He  named  the  sum,  when 
young  Barber  as  usual  told  him 
to  take  it  from  tho  pile.  This 
done,  every  man  had  theumount 
of  stock  that  ho  originally  put 
in. 

“Now,”  says  tho  young  um- 
pire, “divide  tho  remainder  of 
tho  pile  equally  between  you, 
and  each  partner  will  have  his 
proper  share.” 

These  small  incidents  are  of 
not  much  value  in  themselves, 
but  they  show  the  manner  of  do- 
ing business  and  the  habits  of  the 
people  at  that  early  day. 

IIo  was  a chain-carrier  when 
tho  first  survey  of  Portsmouth 
was  made.  Mr.  Massie  gave  him 
a lot  in  tho  new  town  for  his  ser- 
vices on  that  occasion.  Whether 
the  lot  was  a full  compensation 
for  tho  work  he  did,  tradition 
does  not  say.  But  it  appears 
that  he  did  not  value  tho  lot  very 


highly,  for  he  soon  sold  it  for  a 
pair  of  boots,  which  ho  had  im- 
mediate use  for. 

lie  married  a Miss  Swords  and 
bought  the  farm  on  the  Chill ico- 
tbe  pike  near  where  Philip  Noel 
lives  at  presont.  Here  he  follow- 
ed farming  for  a considerable 
number  of  years  when  ho  sold 
h is  farm  to  Solomon  Noel,  and 
moved  into  Portsmouth. 

Ho  worked  at  the  carpenters 
business.  Was  employed  in  the 
rolling  mill  a number  of  years. 
He  was  also  a justice  of  the  peace, 
but  did  not  do  much  business,  as 
he  preferred  working  for  a liv- 
ing. The  cholera  took  him  off 
at  the  age  of  about  G5. 

Of  the  other  children  of  Uriah 
Barber,  tho  boys  mostly  followed 
keel  boating.  ^ 

Samuel  married  a Miss  Tom- 
linson, and  raised  a large  family. 

Joseph  hurt  himself  pushing 
on  a keel  boat  on  the  Scioto  river, 
which  brought  on  a disease  which 
caused  his  death  in  1815. 

Nathaniel  followed  the  river 
4till  his  death. 

Jane  went  crazy  and  drowned 
herself. 

Isaac  married  the  widow  of 
David  Dennis.  Some  of  his  chil- 
dren are  j'et  living  in  Ports- 
mouth. By  his  second  wile  he 
had  Sarah,  Michael,  Maria,  one 
that  died  before  it  was  named, 
Murenda,  William,  Nancy,  Lou- 
isa and  Joseph. 

* Mavenda  married  Mr.  Samuel 
Briggs  and  lives  about  a mile 
from  Portsmouth. 

William  lives  at  Wheelersburg. 
Of  tho  others,  some  are  dead, 
and  others  scattered  abroad. 

Uriah  Barber  was  an  industri- 
ous man,  and  of  sterling  integri- 
ty. During  the  boating  period  of 
bis  life  he  made  some  money. 
Bui  the  expenses  of  a large  fam- 
ily and  his  generous  disposition 
prevented  him  from  accumulat- 
ing much  properly.  He  was  an 
ardeut  admirer  of  tho  heroes  of 


the  revolution  and  likewise  of  tho 
war  of  1812.  When  Gen.  Jack- 
son  was  named  for  tho  presiden- 
cy in  1824,  Mr.  Barber  became 
one  of  his  BtauDcbest  supporters, 
Ilewas  nover  an  aspirant  after 
office,  but  after  his  retirement 
from  active  life,  hie  friends,  as  a 
compliment,  always  placed  his 
name  on  their  ticket  for  the  office 
of  coroner.  He  was  elected  cor- 
oner for  a great  many  years, 
even  after  ho  got  too  old  and 
feeble  to  attend  to  tho  duties  of 
thatoffico.  On  one  occasion  the 
sheriff  died  and  left  a vacancy 
for  him  to  fill,  which  he  did  by 
appointing  a deputy.  He  died 
in  1846,  and  bis  remains  were 
eacorted  to  the  grave  by  a mili- 
tary company  commanded  by 
Capt.  Peter  Kinney.  They  fired 
a volley  over  his  grave,  and  he 
was  buried  with  the  honors  of 
war. 

Since  the  above  was  written, 
Polly  Barber,  now  the  wife  of 
Mr.  John  B.  Mattocks,  and. 
grand-daughter  of  tho  subject  of 
this  sketch,  put  into  my  hands 
the  following  obituary  notice 
which  appeared  in  tho  papers  at 
the  time  of  his  death  : 

ANOTHER  REVOLUTIONARY  SOLDIER 
GONE. 

“Died  at  his  residence  in  Clay 
township,  near  Portsmouth,  on 
the  27th  inst.,  Mr.  Uriah  Barber 
in  the  92d  year  of  bis  nge. 

The  deceased  was  a native  of 
Northumberland  county,  Penn- 
sylvania. whore  ho  joined  the 
United  States  army  and  served 
in  Sullivan's  campaign,  and  up- 
on tho  return  of  peace,  when  his 
country  no  longer  required  his 
services  in  the  field  of  battle, 
he  laid  down  his  arms,  and  with 
other  hardy  pioneers  from  the 
old  states,  came  to  the  Ohio  val- 
ley for  tho  purpose  of  pobduing 
the  wilderness  and  opening  now 
channels  for  the  enjoyment  of 
tho  blessings  of  civil  liberty 
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•which  they  had  fought  to  receive. 

Major  Barber  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  Little  Scioto  river  ou 
the  10th  day  of  August,  179G, 
where  Mr.  Lindsey  had  settled 
the  previous  year;  there  ho  re- 
mained a short  time,  and  after- 
wards removed  to  the  west  sido 
of  the  Scioto  near  the  mouth  of 
Dog  Kun.  In  1803  ho  erected 
the  first  hewed  log  house  in 
Portsmouth,  some  one  or  two 
cabins  having  been  previously 
erected.  Tho  house  stood  at  the 
corner  on  which  the  Is  ational  ho- 
tel now  stands,  and  was  designed 
for  a tavern;  but  ©wing  to  tho 
death  of  Mrs.  Barber  in  1S04, 
this  design  was  abandoned,  and 
Major  .Barber  engaged  in  tho 
carrying  business  on  the  Scioto 
river.  For  that  purpose  ho  built 
a keel  boat,  and  made  the  first 
trip  up  the  Scioto  river  to  Chilli- 
cothe,  ever  made  by  a keel  boat 
on  that  river,  a fur  trader  by  the 
name  of  Dunham  having  recently 
navigated  the  Scioto  in  a ‘Pere- 
ogue’ as  far  up  as  that  point. 
Major  Barber  shortly  afterwards 
located  on  his  farm  near  town 
where  ho  resided  for  near  40 
years,  sustaining  the  character  of 
a good  and  worthy  citizen. 

His  remains,  on  Sunday  even- 
ing last,  were  followed  by  a very 
large  concourse  of  people  to 
Brigg’s  burying  ground,  where 


Tho  subject  of  this  biograph- 
ical sketch  was  born  in  Virginia, 
near  tho  banks  of  tho  Potomac, 
in  tho  year  173d,  consequently 
he  is  now  07  years  old. 

His  father  emigrated  to  this 
county  in  1700.  They  came  in 
wagona  across  tho  mountains 
to  Wheeling.  Thoro  they  storod 


they  wore  interred  with  military 
honors.  Major  B.  has  left  a 
widow  and  many  relations  to 
mourn  his  lo6s.” 

The  above  was  published  more 
than  25  years  ago,  and  is  slightly 
inaccurato.  His  tombstone  pla- 
ces bis  age  at  85  years,  otherwise 
the  above  obituaiy  is  very  near- 
ly correct.  It  is  much  to  bo  re- 
gretted that  nioro  pains  were  not 
taken  during  the  lives  of  these 
pioneers  to  get  the  exact  history 
of  the  times  in  which  they  lived 
and  placed  on  record,  so  that  tho 
futuro  historian  need  have  no 
trouble  in  writing  out  a true  and 
correct  history  of  scioto  county. 
But  as  no  such  record  was  made 
until  the  lust  pioneer  was  dead, 
we  now  have  to  rely  on  such  tra- 
ditions as  can  be  gathered  from 
their  descendants.  These  are  for 
tho  most  part  conflicting  and 
contradictory  so  that  it  is  bard  to 
arrive  at  the  exact  truth.  But  it 
is  hoped  that  by  publishiug  all 
that  is  extant  at  this  time  con- 
cerning the  pioneers  of  the  coun- 
try there  will  be  sufficient  pre- 
served to  enablo  the  future  his- 
torian to  approximate  so  near  tho 
the  truth  as  to  furnish  a tolera- 
ably  correct  history  of  tho  times 
that  are  fast  fading  out  of  the 
memory  of  tho  present  genera- 
tion. 


NOEL.  ■ 

the  greater  part  of  their  good* 
to  liavo  them  sent  down  by  wator 
whon  they  should  locato  a place 
to  settle  ini  They  crossed  tho 
Ohio  on  pack  horses,  with  only 
necessary  articles,  such  as  bed- 
ding and  cooking  utensils.  The 
rivor  wao  very  low,  so  they  ford- 
ed it,  thus  saving  tho  exponeo  of 


ferriage.  The  women  and  chil- 
dren riding  llie  horses  w l > i I o liie 
nii'ii  and  boys  waded.  I’d e r at 
t lint  time  was  12  3*  ears  old, 

jind  tl.e  water  came  up  to  liis 
knots.  Alter  crossing  ti  c river 
limy  struck  boldly  out  into  the 
Milder*  ess. 

The  Scioto  Pall  Works  were  in 
full  Idas!  al  that  time.  S > the}' 
steered  their  course  across  the 
Hooking  valley  to  the  Salt  works, 
which  were  situated  where  the 
town  of  J tick-on  now  stand--, 
Fiom  thence  tlu-}'  struck  lor  the 
mouth  of  the  Scioto  river. 
Crossing  the  river,  they  located 
in  what  was  called  Od  Town, 
altln  itglt  there  was  no  town 
there.  The  Indians  had  once 
occupied  it,  and  the  ground  was 
floated  s<>  thiil  il  was  easier  to 
com  n<  m e a settlement  than 
in  the  dense  woods  which  pre- 
vailed at  that  lime.  Here  they 
remained  until  the  public  lands 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Scioto 
were  surveyed,  when  they  pur- 
chased the  tract  ou  which  Mr. 
Nod  at  present  resides.  The}7 
.purchased  hind  in  the  military7 
district,  but  their  t it le  bei tie  de- 
fective they  lost  their  land,  and 
had  to  buy  front  congress  before 
they  not  a good  I ill c*. 

Philip  Noel,  t ii e father  of  the 
subject  ot  this  sketch,  bought  a 
large  tract  of  land  about  five 
miles  from  Portsmouth,  consist- 
ing in  part  of  1 1 1 0 rich  lands  of 
the  Scioto  bottoms  and  running 
back  into  the  lyID.  They  built  a 
house  <>n  the  Chillicotho  road, 
and  being  strong  handed, •"they 
soon  had  a fine  farm  opened,  with 
live  slock  and  everything  in 
abundance.  Everything  was  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  without 
in  y evi  nt  worthy  of  record,  till 
the  spring  of  1S12.  War  ap- 
peared to  he  inevitable  between 
i his  count  ry  and  England,  'flic 
Indians  were  becoming  trouble- 
some on  the  frontier,  and  the 
governor  called  out  two  rcg:. 


merits  of  volunteers  to  bo  in 
readiness  when  the  war  camo. 
Scioto  county  responded  to  the 
call  by  sending  two  companies  to 
the  front.  Peter  Noel,  the  sub- 
ject of  ibis  sketch,  and  three  of 
his  brothers,  voluntered  in  tho 
company  commanded  by  Capt. 
David  R op  and  wero  mustered 
into  the  U.  S.  service  on  the  7th 
of  May,  1812.  As  the  pay7  and 
muster  out  roll  is  still  in  exist- 
ence. I herewith  give  it,  so  that 
1 ! 1 e public  may  see  who  they 
w ere. 

MUSTEK  ROLL  nr  CAPT.  DAVID 
ROOPS  COMPANY  IN  TIIE  FIRST 
REGIMENT  OF  oniO  VOLUNTEERS, 
COMMANDED  BY  COL.  DUNCAN 
M’AUTIIUR  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  WHOSE  TERM 
OF  ENLISTMENT  COMMENCED  OCT. 
1,  1812,  AND  EXPIRED  MAY  7, 
1S1 3. 

1 Roop  David,  Captain. 

2 Arnold  Thonias,  Lieutenant. 

3 M Dougal  Richard,  Ensign. 

4 W 1 Icoxen  Geo.  \\  ..  1st  Sargent 

5 Coberly  William,  2d 
G Rankins  Benj.,  3d 

7 Noel  Daniel,  4th  “ 

8 Zirley  Reason,  1st  Corporal. 

9 Carey  John,  2d  “ 

10  Bevins  Thomas,  3d 

11  Rardon  Daniel,  iu  U.  S.  A. 

12  Noel  John,  Fifer. 

•13  Mustard  Enos,  Drummer. 

14  Brewer  Richard,  Pr. vales. 

15  Collins  Thomas 

1G  C ark  John,  “ 

17  Carey  William,  drew  no  pay 

at  Dayton. 

18  Da:  lington  Alisha,  '* 

19  Denver  James,  “ 

2<i  Denver  William  “ 

21  fimningcr  John,  “ 

22  CD oningcr  Abraham,  “ 

23  G laze  A irhart,  “ 

21  M ustard  Joseph,  “ 

25  Laforgee  John,  “ 

2G  Mulhoilnnd  Charles,  in  U.  S.A 

27  M ' Dmignl  George,  Privates. 

28  Moore  John,  “ 

29  Noel  John,  Sr.,  “ 


. 
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30  Noel  Peter,  Privates. 

31  Noel  Nicholas,  “ 

32  Noel  Philip,  “ 

33  Nichols  Joseph,  “ 

34  Noel  Jacob  P.,  “ 

35  Plowman  Michael,  died  at 

Detroit. 

36  Pardon  John,  in  U.  S.  A. 

37  Rardon  James,  Privates. 

38  Pvinely  Henry,  “ 

39  Smith  John,  “ 

40  Smith  Isaac,  “ 

41  Shelpman  Spicer,  “ 

42  Stewart  Paul,  “ 

43  WilcoxcD  Walter,  “ 

44  WilliamsThomas,  “ 

45  Wright  William,  “ 

46  Wilcoxon  Thomas  “ 

RECAPITULATON. 

o.  HWspogsaH 
b o s i,  0 J 3.  o 


Present  for  duty 11  1432  30  42 

In  O.  8.  Army 1 . 2 3 

Dead 11 

Recapitulation 1 1 1 M 2 33  46 

We  do  certify  on  honor  that 
this  muster  roll  exhibits  a true 
statement  of  Captain  David 
Poop’s  rifle  eompany  in  the  fir6t 
regiment  of  Ohio  Volunteers, 
commanded  by  Col.  Duncan  M’- 
Artbnr  for  the  period  herein 
mentioned,  and  the  remarks  set 
opposito  the  names  of  the  men  is 
accurate  ^nd  just. 

Captain. 

1 Lieutenant. 

After  tho  capitulation  at  De- 
troit under  Hull,  they  gave  their 
parole  and  were  put  aboard  of 
transports  and  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  river. 
They  then  made  their  way  homo 
in  tho  best  manner  they  could. 
Peter  and  his  three  brothers 
started  to  walk  across  the  state 
of  Ohio  to  their  homes.  But 
thoir  father  hearing  of  their  ap- 
proach, took  horsos  aud  met 
them  at  Circlovillo. 

It  appears  that  the  company 
had  been  out  five  months  and 


lost  but  one  man,  who  died  at 
Detroit.  They  were  in  two  or 
three  severe  skirmishes,  where  a 
good  many  wore  killed  and 
wounded,  but  it  appears  there 
were  no  casualties  in  Captain 
Poop’s  company. 

It  becomes  necessary  here  tosay 
something  of  Captain  Poop.  He 
always  carried  a rifle  instead  of  a 
sword  and  at  tho  battlo  of 
Brownstown,  where  our  men 
were  put  to  flight,  Poop,  being  a 
stout,  athletic  man,  as  well  as 
swift  of  foot,  told  his  men  toseek 
their  safety  as  quick  as  possible 
b}’  flight,  and  ho  would  keep  tho 
Indians  at  bay  with  his  rifle  and 
tomahawk  as  long  as  he  could, 
and  if  they  pressed  him  too  close- 
ly ho  could  outrun  the  swiftest 
Indian  among  them.  In  this 
way  he  brought  all  his  men  off 
safely.  Ho  shot  several  Indians 
just  as  they  were  on  tho  point  of 
tomahawking  some  of  the  men. 
He  saved  the  life  of  George  M’- 
Dougal  by  shooting  an  Indian 
who  was  drawing  his  hatchet  to 
strike  the  fatal  blow.  Capt.  Poop 
was  a man  of  undoubted  cour- 
age, but  very  unoffleer-like  in  his 
appearance.  Ho  would  not  be 
troubled  with  a sword,  but  car- 
ried the  same  arms  and  dressed 
in  hia  linsey  hunting  shirt,  the 
same  as  tho  men.  As  he  had  to 
associate  with  officers,  some  of 
whom  belonged  to  tho  regular 
arm)',  they  courtmartialcd  him 
for  his  UDofficer-like  appearance, 
broke  him  of  his  commission,  and 
reduced  him  to  tho  ranks.  Tho 
noxt  day  tho  company  elected 
him  captain  again.  They  let  it 
run  on  a few  days,  and  Poop, 
being  fond  of  whisky,  got  '.tight.. 
Thereupon  tho  officers  had  him 
tried  agaiu  by  court  martial, 
found  him  guilty  of  drunken^ 
ness,  and  broke  him  again.  The 
second  time  they  elected  him 
captain.  They  then  told  the  of- 
ficers thoy  might  go  and  break 
him  as  often  as  they  pleased, 
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they  would  elect  him  captain  just 
as  often.  So  the  officers  had  to 
give  it  up  and  let  him  dress  and 
do  as  he  pleased. 

David  Roop  was  a fair  speci- 
men and  true  type  of  the  ancient 
backwoodsman  and  hunter.  He 
was  brave  and  generous  to  a 
fault.  He  was  uneducated  and 
uncouth  in  his  manner  and  con- 
versation. Industrious  in  his 
habits,  but  rather  too  fond  of 
whisky.  Ho  belonged  to  a class 
that  is.  fast  dying  out,  and  the 
time  is  not  far  distunt  when  the 
backwoods  hunter  will  be  known 
only  in  history. 

There  are  a good  many  anec- 
dotes current  among  the  old  sot- 
tiers  of  the  times  as  the}’  existed 
sixty  years  ago,  some  of  which  I 
will  relate,  though  they  are  bare- 
ly fit  to  bo  seen  in  print  at  the 
present  day.  But  it  we  mean  to 
give  a true  picture  of  social  lifo 
as  it  existed  sixty  years  ago,  we 
must  state  some  things  that  in 
our  present  refined  state  of  soci- 
ety would  hardly  be  tolerated  in 
a lady’s  drawing  room. 

Captain  Roop,  as  was  stated 
above,  was  rather  fond  of  whis- 
ky, and  used  to  come  to  town 
frequently  for  the  purpose  of 
having  u spree.  On  one  occa- 
sion, after  he  had  been  drinking 
pretty  freely  lor  a day  or  two, 
he  stepped  into  a tavern  aud 
called  (or  his  morning  bitters. 
Whisky  at  that  timo  was  sold 
by  the  half-pint,  drawn  in  a half- 
pint  glass  bottle,  and  sold  inva- 
riably at  nine  pence  a half-pint. 
So  the  tavern-keeper  drew  a.  half 
pint  bottle  of  whisky  and  eat  it 
on  tne  tablo.  Roop  took  up  a 
glass  tumbler  and  poured  the 
whisky  into  it.  II i 3 stomach  bo- 
ling  out  of  order  and  a little 
squalmish,  revolted  against  the 
nauseous  draught.  However,  ho 
took  up  the  glass  and  swallowed 
the  contents  at  a gulp.  But  bo- 
fore  he  could  remove  the  glass 
from  his  lips,  his  stomach  throw 


it  up  and  filled  the  glass  again. 
Rot  wishing  to  bo  baffied  out  of 
his  morning  bitters,  he  swallowed 
it  down  again.  But  again  it  re- 
turned and  filled  the  glass  as 
before.  While  ho  was  holding 
the  glass  in  his  hand,  Sara  Mo- 
Dow!  came  in  and  said — 

“Roop,  ain’t  you  going  to  treat 
this  morning?  I want  my  morn- 
ing dram.” 

Seeing  Roop  holding  the  glass 
in  his  hand, .he  stepped  up  and 
snatched  it  and  drank  it  before 
Roop  could  stop  him. 

“Ah,”  says  McDowl,  “a  man 
feels  better  alter  taking  bis 
bitters.” 

“Well,”  says  Roop,  “you  had  a 

d d sight  better  luck  than  I 

had,  for  1 swallowed  it  five  times 

and  d d if  I could  make  it 

stick." 

Another  time  when  Captain* 
Roop  was  in  town  he  had  a prac- 
tical joke  played  off  on  him  of 
rather  a serious  character. — 
BuckskiD  pantaloons  were  in 
fashion,  and  nearly  all  mon  in 
the  country  wore  them.  They 
constituted  a very  good  winter 
garment  in  dry  weather,  but 
there  were  some  draw  backs  to 
them  in  wot  weather.  When  they 
were  soaking  wet  they  would 
stretch  out  almost  equal  to  India 
rubber,  and  when  dried  thoy 
would  shrink  up  to  small  dimen- 
sions. He  camo  into  town  ono 
day  when  it  was  raining  and  ho 
got  soaking  wot,  and  as  was  tho 
custom  in  those  days,  when  a 
man  got  wet  outsido  ho  must 
take  something  to  wet  tho  inside 
to  keep  up  tho  equilibrium.  So 
ho  was  not  only  soaking  wot,  but 
gloriously  drunk.  In  order  to 
sobor  off  and  dry  himself  ho  lay 
down  before  tbo  fire  and  was 
soon  fast  asleep.  While  ho  was 
laying  in  this  state  of  uncon- 
sciousness a man  Look  hold  of  his 
buckskin  pantaloons  aud  stretch- 
ing them  out  about  a foot  took 
his  knife  and  cut  off  tho  piece. 
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"When  Hoop  woke  up,  tolerably 
Bober,  liis  pantaloons  Lad  dried  to 
a crisp,  lie  lelt  ot  bis  breetlies 
to  find  out  what  was  tl  e n alter 
and  ymlting  his  hand  on  t'ne 
place  where  the  piece  was  cut 
out,  with  much  surprise  in  bus 
manner  exclaimed  — 

‘■P d if  I knew  thcro  was 

a hole  in  my  irowscrs  before.” 

David  Hoop  mairicd  a daugh- 
ter of  Peter  2socl,  on  Pond  creek 
and  raised  a res]  ectable  family  of 
children.  He  was  a inan  of 
marked  chai  aelei  istie.s  and  a 
gO<  d oil  izen,  w hose  class  is  fast 
passed  away.  His  weakness  lor 
Strong  diilik  was  Ids  greatest, 
fault,  but  temperance  societies 
liad  not  come  in  vogue  in  bis  day 
and  in  that  respect  be  was  not 
worse  than  thousands  of  the 
present  day. 

There  is  but  little  in  the  life  of 
a fanner  that  is  worthy  of  rec- 
ord. M r.  Koel  has  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days,  alter  return- 
ing from  '.be  army,  i n cultivating 
the  soil  and  improving  the  coun- 
try. II  e married,  and  settled  on 
the  land  originally  purchased  by 
bis  father,  and  lots  lived  there 
lor  over  sixty  years  lie  is  quite 
lively  for  a man  of  Ids  age,  and 
frequently'  walks  t-o  Portsmouth. 
He  says  be  can  walk  five  miles 
an  hour,  width  is  pretty  la-l 
walking  for  a y oung  inan.  He 
is  one  of  lb.  few  yet  lelt  among 
lis  who  served  in  the  war  ot  1812, 
and  draws  a pension. 

There  were  tbiee  brothers 
came  to  ibis  country  about  toe 


pnmo  time.  Philip  Noel,  \i<' 
lather  til  tbesubjift  ol  tbe  pn 
cut  ski  tell,  set  iletl  about  live 
miles  from  Port  sinou:  |,.  ami 
raised  a large  family  of  children. 

'1  heir  names  were  Peter.  S hi- 
mon, Jacob  P..  J nii n,  ilai  v,  Cath- 
arine, Isaac,  David.  A I . i< > in , 
Margaret,  Aaron.  p!;j.d>.  Ho 
lived  to  be  Sti  years  old. 

Peter  Noel  li  > brother.  Settled 
on  Pond  creek,  and  likewise  lad 
a large  family  : Jacob.  Jidm.  Pe- 
ier t be  2d.  Margaret  w bn  mai  m il 
David  lb >o 1 1.  Abram  G..  Dai  ml, 
Stistinna  who  married  8eih 

Grimes,  Philip,  1-anc,  S.  

Andrew,  George  anu  Jan  es — 13 
in  all. 

Kieholas  Noel,  nco'l  i r 
or,  set  1 1 d i: p abniit  Ca m j)  creel;. 
He  bad  :i  large  IV.  n i >..  o el.i  dim 
also,  but  we  could  nut  ascertain 
their  number. 

Tiie  three  t-arnilies.  when  they 
were  till  here  in  their  pr;mev 
were  the  most  numerous  nml  ex- 
erted theoiost  powerful  influence 
of  any  family  in  Scioto  county. 
They  were  industrious  and 
tbritty  in  their  habits,  and  gen 
orally  accumulated  considerable 
property.  Some  of  them  died 
quite  wealthy. 

in  a Inline  article,  when  I 
Come  In  speak  of  thelouding  men 
ol  Port  >mon  I h,  I will  give  the 
life  ol  Jacob  P Noel,  a biother 
of  Peii  r.  who  built  the  first  loll- 
ing mill  in  Portsmouth,  and  like- 
wise others  ol  the  family  who* 
resided  here  at  an  early  day. 
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' .POLLY 

“Write  blessed  i re  the  dead 
"who  die  ’n  the  Lord  from  hence- 
4 forth.  Yea,  Faith  the  Spirit,  t hut 
the)’  may  rest  from  ll  oil  labors 
ai  d their  worhs  do  follow  them.” 
— Rev.  xiv.  13. 

Trill}-  may  it  be  said,  that  a 
mother  in  Leuel  has  d»  parted 
from  among  ns.  A g p has  been 
rent  in  the  social  (.irclc  which  it 
will  ho  hard  to  fill. 

Polly  Sikes  was  born  in  Rock- 
bridge county.  Virgi:  ia,  on  the 
t 17th  of  July,  1700.  Shortly  after 
her  birth  her  parents  moved  iruto 
Albemarle  county,  where  they 
remained  ten  years.  During  t his 
period  she  attended  such  schools 
as  the  county  afforded,  and  she 
became  tolerably  pr"fic:e nt  in  the 
elemenls  of  a com mon  e ucation. 
Singing  and  dancing  were  not 
neglec’od,  as  they  were  :it  that 
day  necessary  to  complete  a 
young  lad} ’s  » daeat  ion.  But  in 
* the  spritigof  1810  her  father  took 
it  into  his  head  to  remove  into  a 
rew  country.  Although  he  was 
in  a thriving  business  and  doii  g 
wel  , yet  he  had  hern  raised  in  a 
pta'e  where  slavery  was  not  tol- 
erated. pod  he  could  t ot  enter- 
tain the  idea  ot  rearing  a family 
of  ch'ldrcn  in  n'  community 
where  slavery  existed  in  m me  of 
, its  worst  foru  s.  Accordingly  -n 
the  tall  of  1 S 1 0 Ik*  pulled  up 
Stakes  and  started  for  the  fi'ato 
Of  Ohio,  the  frontier  s'ali*  of  the 
"Union  at  iha*  time.  I'  is  tintiee 
es«ary  to  dwell  upon  the  hard- 
ships and  difficulties  of  reaching 
a new  country  at  that  'ime.  lie 
had  to  ford  and  Terry  \-  rge  rivers 
and  drive  over  jcec'p'ees  ur.d 
rocks  almost  in  passible.  a ml  cn- 
*•  counter  almost  unsurmountahle 
harriers  in  various  shapes  Ruf- 
fi(-e  it  to  suv  t!  at  the  read  lay 
exactly  iti  the  lino  ul  the  CliC.-a 


peake,  and  Ohio  ra'lroad.  Do 
finally  reached  his  place  of  des- 
tination at  the  mouth  of  Littlo 
Scioto  on  the  2d  of  December, 
1810.  11  ere  bo  was  in  a new 

country,  thinly  populated,  with- 
out church  organizations,  with- 
out schools,  society  in  u rude  and 
disorganized  condition.  The  first 
few  years  spent  in -any  new  coun- 
try are  ; 1 ways  attended  by  mnro 
or  loss  privations  and  sufferings, 
and  he  had  his  full  share.  New- 
comers flocked  in  rapidly  and  so- 
ciety improved  in  a correspond- 
ing ratio,  and  ho  was  in  a fair 
way  to  enjoy  all  the  comforts  of 
life.  But  unfortunately  in  1814, 
she  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
her  father.  This  was  a blow  felt 
with  peculiar  force  upon  that 
family.  Her  mother  was  let 
with  a family  of  eight  chil- 
dren to  provide  for.  Polly,  who 
was  just  then  emerging  into  wo- 
manhood. became  the  sole  assist- 
ant and  counsellor  of  her  mother 
in  this  her  trying  timo  of  afflic- 
tion. And  veil  and  nobly  did 
site  perform  her  part. 

Polly  was  always  fond  of 
you  ng  com  pa  ny  a rid  an.  U8  ‘men  t . 
a;  d took  a leading  part  in  all 
recreat ions  i t the  country,  such 
as  dancing  falls,  singing  schools, 
and  part ies  of  all  k inds,  until  sho 
entered  her  eighteenth  year  when 
a change  came  over  her  arid  sho 
became  a seeker  of  religion.  Un- 
der the  preaching  of  K'dor  Geo, 
Guthrie  (who  was  pastor  of  tho 
Tvgart’s  Creek  Baptist  Church), 
She  been  me  convinced  of  the  sin- 
fulness of  her  former  life,  and 
was  converted.  In  the  lull  of 
1817  she  w:.s  baptised  in  the 
01  i in  river  at.  the  landing  of 
Deacon  John  M’Coy  by  Elder 
Guthrie,  and  became  a member 
of  . Tygart’s  Greek  Baptisl 


. 
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Church.  Thin  church  was  locat- 
ed in  Kentucky.  From  this  time 
forth  eho  left  olF  all  frivolous 
amusements  that  young  people 
indulge  in  such  as  song-singing, 
dancing;  etc. 

There  is  ono  incident  I wilt 
mention  hero  that  I think  had 
Borne  influence  on  her  life  ever 
afterward.  Some  of  the  girls  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Little  Scioto 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  come 
down  to  Portsmouth  to  a Meth- 
odist Quarterly  meeting  if  the 
boys  would  lake  a large  canoe 
they  had  and  bring  them  down. 
This  was  a frolic  lor  the  boys,  so 
the  party  was  made  up  and  came 
to  Portsmouth  to  attend  quarter- 
ly meeting.  This  was  in  the 
spring  of  1818.  I expect  the 
practices  of  the  church  were 
eomewhat  different  from  the  pres- 
ent day.  There  was  no  houses 
of  worship  in  Portsmouth  at  that 
time,  but  allflarge  meetings  were 
'held  in  the  court  house.  So  they 
got  down  about  the  commence- 
ment of  “ love  feast.”  The  girls 
presented  themselves  at  the  door 
for  admission  to  the  love  feast. 
John  K.  Turner  and  another 
brother  were  stationed  at  the  door 
to  admit  none  but  such  as  they 
deemed  worthy  to  enter. 

Betsy  Price  first  applied  for 
admission.  I do  not  knew  how 
well  the  young  ladies  of  thut  day 
dressed,  but  Miss  Price  had  in 
addition  to  her  dress  a ver}'  fine 
ostrich  feather  in  her  hat  which 
pave  her  a very  gay  appearance. 
Brother  Turner  tcrulized  her 
very  closely  from  head  to  foot, 
and  asked  her  if  she  belonged  to 
chinch.  She  replied  that  sho 
did  r.ot.  Mr.  Turner  still  exam- 
ined her  dress  very  closely,  when 
his  eye  rested  on  the  ostrich 
feather.  That  settled  the  ques- 
tion, Ho  said  toiler,  “we  cannot 
admit  cockades  into  our  church.” 
Slio  stepped  aside  and  Polly 
Keyes’  turn  came  next.  She  was 


as  well  dressed  as  Betsy  Price 
witli  the  exception  of  tin*  feather 
in  her  hat.  Mr.  Turner  asked 
her  if  she  belonged  to  church. 
The  door-keepers,  not  seeing  any 
tiling  decidedly  objectionable, 
about  her  told  her  to  pass  in.  As 
she  was  passing  in  to  where  the 
meeting  was  held,  she  overheard 
Mr.  Turner  remark  to  his  broth- 
er doorkeeper  that  he  thought  it 
would  be  much  more  becoming 
in  our  Baptist  sister  if  she  would 
dress  a little  plainer  when  she 
wants  to  attend  a Methodi.-t  love 
feast.  1 think  tli is  influenced  her 
life  ever  afterward  as  she  never 
aftcrwai ds  su tiered  her  mind  to’ 
be  carried  away  by  the  frivolities 
of  dress. 

In  the  spring,  1819  she  was 
united  i’d  the  holy  bonds  of  mat- 
rimony  to  Levi  Sikes,  a young 
man  of  steady  and  industrious 
habits,  and  oneweil  calculated. to 
render  her  life  a happy  one. 
Soon  after  they  were  married 
they  moved  into  Port-mouth.  He 
was  a brickmaker  by  occupation 
and  as  Portsmouth  was  improvM 
ing  rapidly  at  that  timo  ho  soon 
acquired  a considerable  properly, 
which,  if  he  had  retained,  would 
have  made  him  rich.  But  build- 
ing slacked  off  and  he,  getting 
discouraged,  exchanged  his  city 
property  for  a farm  iri  the  coun- 
try. This  was  a fatal  mistake. 
Although  Mr.  Sikes  was  a very 
industrious  man,  yet  he  was  no« 
farmer,  and  not  possessed  of  the 
requisite  qualifications  to  render 
him  a successful  farmer.  Ho  ex- 
changed his  farm  for  a small 
grist  mill  in  Vernon  township, 
sineo  known  as  Chaffins’  Mill. 
Wliile  living  here  slio  lost  her 
only  sister,  which  was  a great 
affliction  to  her,  as  since  her 
mother’s  death,  (which  occurred 
in  1821)  her  sister  had  made  it* 
her  home  with  her.  After  a few 
years  Mr.  Sikes  got  tired  of  the 
mill,  aud  exchanged  it  for  a farm 
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on  the  Gallia  road  near  Slocum’s 
Sialion.  Hero  hn  lived  a few 
years  farming  but  indifferently. 
Their  family  was  increasing,  and 
the  increasing  cares  fell  heavily 
upon  Mrs.  Sikes.  He  Sold  again 
and  bought  the  old  llungerford- 
(ii i 1 1 place  on  Little  Scioto.  This 
was  a good  farm,  and  they  might, 
have  done  well,  but  Mr.  Sikes 
took  it  into  bis  bead  to  be  a 
preacher,  and  be  spent  so  much 
of  his  time  away  from  homo  that 
the  cares  of  supporting  the  fam- 
ily and  carrying  on  the  farm  de- 
volved almost  wholly  upon  her. 
Finally  there  was  an  old  debt  of 
a hundred  dollars  or  so  camo 
against  him,  which  completely 
discouraged  him.  He  sold  his 
farm  to  his  son  James,  who  prov- 
ed to  he  an  excellent  farmer. 
James  gave  the  old  folks  the 
privilege  of  living  on  the  place 
till  they  could  get  a place  tor 
themselves  During  this  time 
congress  had  been  passing  pen- 
sion laws  in  favor  of  revolutiona- 
ry soldiers.  Mr.  Sikes’  mother, 
a very  old,  decrepit!  lady,  was 
living  with  him.  Under  thelato 
laws  sho  was  entitled  to  a pen- 
sion and  large  sums  as  hack  pay 
to  which  her  husband,  -who  had 
served  in  the  revolutionary  army 
was  entitled.  'This  placed  Mr. 
Bikes  on  hifi  legs  again.  He 
bought  a farm  higher  up  the 
creek,  where  they  spent  tho  re- 
muindcrof  their  days  in  compar- 
ative euse,  surrounded  by  all  the 
comforts  of  life. 

Polly  Sikes  remained  a mem- 
ber of  Tygari’s  CroeX  church  as 
long  as  that  church  remained  in 
existence.  The  members  living 
in  Ohio  at  that  time  organized  a 
church  on  Ward’s  Pun,  ami  nam- 
ed it  Porter  church.  Thischarge 


had  fmt  a feeble  existence,  and 
nltimateiv  died  out.  She  then 
went  to  Webster  and  joined  the 
Bloom  church,  presided  over  by 
Elder  John  Bennet.  Here  she 
enjoyed  herslf  as  a church  mem- 
ber for  a number  of  years.  But 
old  age  coming  on,  and  not  being 
able  to  ride  on  horseback,  as 
formerly,  she  got  a letter  of  dis- 
missal from  Bloom  church,  and 
joined  tiie  First  Baptist  church 
of  Portsmouth.  Here  she  could 
visit  her  children,  who  lived  in 
Portsmouth,  two  or  three  time9 
a year,  and  enjoy  the  priviliges 
of  the  church  at  the  same  time. 

Sho  was  a woman  of  remark- 
ably even  temper.  Sho  was 
hardly  ever  known  to  be  unduly 
excited,  but  took  everything  in 
good  part.  She  believed  that 
everything  pertaining  to  this 
earth  was  ordered  bv  an  allwise, 
overruling  Providence  who  or- 
dered everything  for  our  good. 
If  they  camo  in  tho  shape  of 
trials  and  afflictions,  it  was  our 
duty  to  bear  them  without  com- 
plaining. Sho  had  her  full  share 
offtrials  and  sufferings,  but  never 
paraded  them  before  the  world, 
but  bore  them  in  silence  and  res- 
ignation. Elder  John  Bennet 
preached  her  funeral  sermon  from 
tho  text  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  which  she  had  long 
since  selected.  Iler  mother’s 
funeral  had  been  preached  from 
the  same  text  52  years  ago,  and 
she  always  wanted  her  own  fu- 
neral to  bo  preached  from  the 
same  text.  She  leaves  seven 
children  to  mourn  her  loss — four 
sons  and  three  daughters,  all  set- 
tled ar.d  doing  well.  Sho  will 
long  he  remembered  by  all  those 
who  had  the  happiness  to  bo 
among  her  acquaintances. 


MARTIN  FUNK. 


In  hunting  up  and  writing 
-Ihcse  biographical  sketches  it  is 
• extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at 
the  correct  dates  of  such  pariieu- 
fur  events  as  we  wish  to  place 
upon  record.  We  have  in  a 
great  measure  to  rely  upon  tradi- 
tions of  the  family  and  such  oth- 
er circumstances  as  can  bo  made 
available  and  then  a good  deal 
may  be  no  better  t ban  guess  work. 
Even  tombstones  do  not  give  the 
requisite  information.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  a well-known  fact 
that  Marlin  Funk,  who  is  the 
•Biihject  of  this  biographical 
(-ketch  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Scioto  county,  and  one  who  was 
long  and  fuv.  rabl}’  known  us  an 
honest,  industrious  and  thrifty 
farmer.  Yet  none  of  his  descen- 
dants can  tell  the  year  in  which 
lie  was  born.  In  writing  biogra- 
phy it  is  very  essential  to  have 
the  dale  of  a man’s  birth,  us  with- 
out this  ho  has  no  starting  point 
Tho  inscription  on  his  lombsfono 
■says  that  Martin  Funk  died  in 
-1838,  aged  77  years.  Now,  by  a 
small  sum  in  subtraction,  we 
find  that  lie  was  born  in  17G1. 
This  corroborated  by  a tradition 
yet  lingering  in  the  family. 
There  is  an  old  record  still  ex- 
tant in  the  family  of  Mrs.  Mick, 
lethwnite,  which  says  that  Eliza- 
beth Funk  was  born  in  1772,  and 
Mrs.  Mickietbwaite  says  that  bet- 
fat  tier  was  ten  years  older  than 
her  mother.  . 

From  these  two  circumstances 
■we  have  a starting  point.  Mar- 
tin Funk  was  horn  of  German 
parents,  in  Pennsylvania  in  litil 
or 'G2.  He  belonged  to  the  thrif- 
ty slock  of  old  German  emigrants 
that  entno  to  Pennsylvania  in 
the  early*  settlement  of  that  old 
flourishing  commonwealth.  Ho 

£amo  into  the  world  at  tho  time 


when  the  colonies  wevo  prepar- 
ing to  shake  oh  the  yoke  of 
Great  Britain  and  us* tune  a posi- 
tion among  the  nations  of  tho 
earth,  worthy  of  the  va-l  territo- 
ry they  occupied. 

The  revolutionary  war  came 
on  in  due  time,  which  lusted  sev- 
en long  years,  as  every  school 
boy  well  k nows.  Martin  grew 
up  during  the  progress  of  this 
eventful  war  and  as  thousands  of 
ot  her  pat  not  ic  young  men  did, 
he  joined  the  army-,  and  by  his 
services  assisted  in  establishing 
the  independence  of  our  glorious 
republic.  He  was  in  tbo  battle 
of  Monmouth,  and  several  other 
engagements  of  less  note. 

According  to  the  old  record  re- 
ferred to  above,  we  find  that  Job  n 
Funk,  his  first  child,  was  born  in 
1790.  A few  words  with  regard 
to  him  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
John  Funk  was  n eel.  brated  fifct* 
during  the  war  of  1812.  Ilo  was  f 
conspicuous  among  us  boys  of 
that  exciting  time  as  being  a 
leading  musician  at  all  our  gen- 
oral  and  company  musters.  He 
belonged  to  Cnpt.  Thomas  Mor- 
gan's company,  and  at  the  i'eti- 
eral  call  in  1S13  he  went  to  the 
relief  of  Fort  Meigs.  Ho  mar- 
ried a sister  of  Ivijnh  Glover 
and  raised  a numerous  fa  mil}’  of  1 
children.  He  was  always  fond 
of  playing  on  the  fife  and  contin- 
ued to  play  for  ad  musters,  cele- 
brations, prnccBfdc  ns  and  other 
public  occasions  almost  to  the  day' 
of  his  death. 

The  same  old  document  goes 
on  to  say  ti  at  .Mary  Funk  was 
bom  in  1792.  Jacob  Funk  in 
1795.  and  Cal  loiriiio  Funk  on  the 
Bill  of  July,  1798.  14 

There  is  a tradition  in  tho 
family  flint  Calhatine  Funk,  who 
warned  a Mr.  Tiuicuouds  and  is 
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the  mother  of  our  respected 
townsman,  Martin  Timmonds, 
was  born  just  ten  days  alter  they 
came  to  this  county.  If  that  be 
the  fact,  then  Martin  Funk  came 
to  this  county  on  the  25ih  of 
June,  1798,  and  it  establishes  an- 
other fact  equally  as  important, 
which  is  that  Mrs.  Timmnnds  is 
the  i 1 Jest  person  now  living  here 
that  was  born  in  Scioto  county. 

Mr.  Funk  first  settled  in  Old- 
town  ; as  the  Indians  had  onco 
had  a settlement  thero,  a largo 
hod}’  of  land  was  cleared,  ready 
for  cultivation. 

How  Ion"  ho  lived  in  Oldtown, 
do  ‘s  not  appear,  but  must  have 
been  4 or  5 years.  After  the  land 
office  at  Chilliootho  was  opened 
for  the  sale  of  lands  cast  of  the 
Scioto  river  and  Henry  Massio 
bad  purchased  tho  land  whero 
Portsmouth  now  stands  and  a 
section  or  two  adjoining,  Mr. 
Funk,  who  must  have  brought 
considerable  money  with  him, 
purchased  sever.'il  hundred  acres 
of  Mas-ic,  and  moved  on  to  it. 
This  was  probably  about  t ho  year 
1803.  Ho  built  a log  cabin  near 
an  excellent  spring  on  his  place, 
and  pretty  soon  started  a small 
distillerv.  Whisky  was  an  indis- 
pensable article  in  thoso  days, 
and  it  was  tho  readiest  way  to 
turn  a man’s  corn  into  cash. 

The  old  Chillicollio  road  ran 
close  to  his  house,  and  he  opened 
a house  for  t ho  entertainment  of 
travelers.  Nearly  all  tho  goods 
that  went  to  Chilli  cot  lie  at  that 
time  were  hauled  up  in  wagons, 
and  Funk’s  was  a general  stop- 
ping place,  and  lie  accumulated 
property  very  rapidly. 

The  general  or  regimental 
musters  were  always  held  on  his 
farm.  Mustering  was  in  great 
vogue  in  thoso  days — a custom 
that  is  now  entirely  dispensed 
with,  except  in  time  of  war.  In 
1811  the  general  cluster  was  held 
on  tho  day  of  tho  quarter  eclipse 


in  September.  The  regiment  Tras 
dismissed  in  order  to  give  tho 
men  an  opportunity  to  lwok  at 
the  eclipse.  That  was  the  first 
time  1 ever  looked  through  a 
smoked  glass  to  soothe  sun  when 
it  was  eclipsed. 

In  July,  1 S 1 3,  a general  call 
was  made  b}’  Gov.  Meigs,  for  all 
the  militia  in  this  part  of  tho 
state  to  turn  out  and  repel  tho 
British,  who  had  invaded  tho 
state  and  surrounded  Fort  Meigs 
with  a large  army  of  British  and 
Indians.  Banners  were  sent  to 
all  parts  of  the  county  and  every 
man  on  the  muster  roll  was  no- 
tified personally  to  appear  at 
Funk’s,  armed  and  equipped  as 
the  law  directs,  to  march  to  tho 
(rentiers  to  meet  tho  enemy. 

It  was  a sight  cover  to  ho  for- 
gotten to  see  the  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  rushing  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous,  somo  on 
horse  , hack,  some  on  font,  somo 
accompanied  by  their  wives  and 
children,  ami  all  filled  with  en- 
thusiasm, eager  to  he  on  tho 
march  to  meet  the  enemy. 

I will  relate  what  happened  to 
myself  on  that  morning.  It  will 
convey  some  idea  of  the  feelings 
that  animated  tho  men  on  that 
occasion.  I had  started  out  to 
get  tiie  horses  to  go  to  plowing, 
when  I met  llobcrt  B.  Scott,  with 
his  iron  on  his  shoulder,  walking 
rapidly  down  tho  road.  I had 
not  heard  of  tho  call,  thero  ho- 
ing  none  of  our  family  on  tho 
muster  roll  When  ho  came  op- 
posite to  me,  ho  slopped  short 
and  says : 

'•  Well.  Jimmy,  1 am  on  my 
way  to  Mulden.” 

“ Are  you  ?’’  said  I,  “what’s  up 
now  ?’’ 

Said  ho,  “every  man  in  tho 
eon nj y is  ordered  to  meet  at 
Funk’s  to-day,  and  take  up  tho 
line  of  march  for  Malden.” 

After  making  this  announce- 
ment ho  tnadosomo  long  strides 
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towards  the  place  of  rendezvous. 

Malden  was  a British  fort  in" 
Canada,  opposite  Detroit,  which 
we  all  expected  Hull  would  take 
in  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
But  instead  of  that  he  surren- 
dered Detroit;  therefore  the  peo- 
ple of  this  county  became  very 
indignant,  and  would  not  bo  sat- 
isfied until  Malden  was  taken. 
Hence,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  at  the  idea  of  marching 
upon  Malden. 

There  were  no  horses  gotten 
that  day  nor  any  plowing  done. 
But  the  writer  of  this  article  fell 
in  with  the  6tream  as  it  flowed 
toward  tho  place  of  rendezvous, 
determined  to  see  all  that  was 
going  on.  By  12  o’clock  the 
men  had  nearly  all  arrived,  and 
by  2 o'clock  the  regiment  was 
organized  and  ready  to  take  up 
tho  line  of  march.  They  march- 
ed out  to  the  tune  of  “ Mary’s 
Dream  — a slow',  solemn,  dirge- 
_ like  air,  w»ell  suited  to  so  s’olemn 
an  occasion. 

A great  many  women  had  ac- 
companed  their  husbands,  in  or- 
der to  see  them  start.  There 
were  but  few  dry  eyes  on  that 
occasion.  Tho  men  marched 
about  two  miles  that  day  and  en- 
camped. The  women  and  boys 
returned  to  their  homes. 

John  Funk,  tho  eldest  son  of 
old  Martin  Funk  was  ono  of  tho 
principal  musicians  of  that  day. 
He  was  fifer  in  Capt.  Thomas 
Morgan’s  company  from  Ports- 
mouth. The  n on  were  gone  a 
little  over  a month  when  they  all 
returned  without  meeting  with 
any  ensua  being  called  in- 

to action.  I will  relate  an  anec- 
dote connected  with  tbeir  return. 

There  was  a man  bv  the  name 
of  Jacob  Wocdring  who  had  a 
wife  and  three  or  four  children, 
one  afternoon  his  mother,  quite 
an  aged  lady,  came  to  our  house 
to  take  tea  and  talk  over  tho 
events  of  tho  war.  My  mother, 


being  better  posted  about  the 
war  than  she  w'as,  told  her  that  a 
man  had  been  killed.  Old 
Granny  Woodring  at  cnee  came 
to  the  conclusion  tha  it  must  bo 
hor  son.  She  burst  into  tear* 
and  immediately  prepared  to 
start  home.  She  had  not  gone 
more  than  fifty  yards  before  my 
mother  saw  her  son,  Jaky,  com- 
ing. She  called  to  tho  old  lady 
to  dry  up  her  tears,  that  thedead 
man  had  come  to  life.  She  turn- 
ed and  met  Jaky  in  front  of  onr 
house.  Tears  of  joy  succeeded 
tears  of  sorrow,  and  the  old  lady 
and  Jaky  went  home  together, 
joyfully. 

The  widow  of  Jacob  Woodring 
still  lives,  a very  poor  old  wo- 
man. She  came  to  me  last  sum- 
mer and  wanted  me  to  assist  in 
procuring  her  a pension.  The 
law  granting  pensions  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  that  war  and  their 
widows,  required  sixty  days’  ser- 
vice. Those  rnen  who  were  out 
in  the  general  call  only  served 
forty-four  days,  so  she  could  not 
get  a pension.  The  old  lady 
still  lives,  and  ought  to  have  a 
pension. 

We  were  writing  a sketch  of 
tho  life  of  Martin  Funk.  This  is 
a digression,  hut  we  will  resume 
our  sketch.  There  arc  but  few 
incidents  in  the  life  of  a farmer 
of  any  interest,  or  which  aro 
worth  relating.  There  are  a 
a good  many  anecdotes  in  circu- 
lation that  aro  told  with  a good 
deal  of  gusto,  hut  as  they  are  not 
fit  to  be  seen  in  print,  wo  have 
to  pass  them  by.  I will  relate 
one: 

Old  Wm.  Lawson,  whose  farm 
lay  adjoining,  had  some  difficulty 
with  old  man  Funk,  and  came 
over  to  whip  the  old  man.  It 
was  early  in  the  morning,  before 
breakfast,  when  Mr  Lawson  call- 
ed on  old  Mr.  Funk  and  told  him 
to  come  out  into  tho  yard,  ho 
wanted  to  whip  him.  Mr.  Funk 


breakfast,  and  he  would  accom- 
modate him  with  a fight  if  lie 
insisted  on  it.  So  Mr.  Funk  sat 
down  to  the  table  aod  ate  a 
hearty  breakfast.  He  then  went 
out  and  told  Mr.  Lawson  that  if 

* nothing  but  a fight  would  do 
him,  lie  was  ready.  They  strip- 
ped themselves  of  all  but  their 
pantaloons,  as  was  the  custom  of 
that  day,  and  went  into  it.  Mr, 
Funk  soon  made  Mr.  Lawson 
cry  out  enough'. 

Whilo  they  were  putting  on 
iheir  clothes  and  washing  them- 
selves, Mr.  Funk  says: 

“I  told  you  that  you  had  better 
take  some  breakfast  before  com- 
mencing a big  job.  You  see  now 
how  you  come  out.” 

Mr.  Funk  way  reputed  a very 
stout  man  in  bis  day.  It  was 
said  that  he  could  take  a barrel 
of  whisky  by  the  two  ends  and 
lift  it  to  his  head  and  drink  out 
ot  the  bungholo  as  easy  as  an- 
other man  could  drink  out  of  a 
jug.  After  the  death  of  his  wife 
his  daughter  Barbara  kept  house 
^ for.  him  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  183S  in  the  77th  year 
of  bis  age. 

In  writing  lives  of  the  pioneers 
i t Scioto  county,  wo  must  not 
omit  that  of  the  females.  There 
were  pioneer  women  as  well  as 
men  of  that  day.  If  the  women 
could  not  do  as  much  as  the  men 
in  subduing  the  wilderness  and 
developing  the  resources  of  the 
* country,  they  worked  as  hard, 
suffered  as  much  and  endured  as 
much  or  more  hardships  than  the 
men.  Mrs.  Funk  was  a faithful 
helpmate  to  her  -husband  in  re- 
ducing the  wilderness  to  a state 
of  high  cultivation.  She  soon 
became  noted  as  a cook  and  nurse 
tor  invalids  and  sick  persons. 
Portsmouth  at  that  time  was  a 
v sickly  place  ns  well  as  the  valleys 

* of  the  Ohio  and  Scioto  rivers. 
Men  coming  from  the  more  heal- 
thy states  and  stopping  in  Ports- 
mouth were  pretty  sure  t<>  be 
taken  sick.  If  nol  with  '.ho  bil 


ions  or  some  other  malarious,  fe 
ver  and  agu6  never  failed  them 
That  was  a disease  that  was  nev- 
er known  to  bocurod,  and  all  the 
chance  a person  bad  was  to  hold 
still  and  keep  quiet  till  it  loft  of 
itself.  It  was  a common  occur- 
rence, under  these  circumstances 
for  men  to  go  and  place  them- 
selves under  the  care  and  skillful 
nursing  of  old  mother  Funk.  A 
few  weeks  quiet  aDd  care  gener- 
ally restored  -them  to  health. 
The  old  lady  acquired  a good 
deal  of  notoriety  in  this  direc- 
tion. It  became  a common  say- 
ing in  Portsmouth  when  a man 
became  unwell,  “Well,  I must  go 
out  and  stay  with  mother  Funk 
a few  weeks,  or  I will  never  get 
well.”  She  at  last  fell  a victim 
to  the  malaria  of  the  climate,  and 
died  in  1822,  aged  50  years. 

Catharine  Funk  was  born  on 
the  5th  of  July,  1798,  just  ten 
days  after  tho  family  arrived  in 
Old  town.  Therefore  she  is  the 
oldest  person  born  in  Scioto 
county  who  is  living  here  now. 
She  married  a man  by  the  name 
of  John  Timmonds,  fnthor  of  our 
worthy  townsman  Martin  Tim- 
inonds.  He  was  a butcher  by 
occupation,  and  used  to  sell  meat 
in  a very  early  day  in  Ports- 
mouth. At  tho  death  of  her 
father  she  inherited  a part  of  tho 
homestead  farm  where  she  lives 
at  present,  a hale  and  hearty  old 
lady.  Barbara  Funk  was  proba- 
bly born  in  1801  in  Oldtown, 
too.  She  has  lived  on  tho  old 
home  farm  ever  6inco  her  father 
bought  it.  She  married  an  Eng- 
lishman by  tho  name  of  Joseph 
Mickleth  waito,  a very  worthy 
man.  She  has  lived  longer  on 
one  place  without  changing  her 
residence  than  any  other  person 
in  the  county.  She  still  occupies 
tho  old  homestead  and  enjoye  a 
reasonable  degreo  of  health.  It 
is  hoped  ehe  may  long  remain 
among  us  ns  a connecting  link 
between  the  present  and  a form- 
er generation. 
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HENRY  UTT. 


. It  is  not  known  precise]}’  what 
year  or  at  what  time  the  mbji  ct 
of  tiiis  sketch  lxi.lt  1 1 i s cabin  in 
this  county,  hut  it  is  believed  to 
bo  as  eariy  ts  1 7 IK*.  He  was  one 
of  tlic  hunters  employed  by  Ru- 
thanicl  Ma-ste  in  1793  to  assist 
in  surveying  the  military  district 
of  Ohio.  lie  was  in  llto  same 
company  of  lintitcrs  arid  survey- 
ors with  Duncan  M Arthur,  John 
McDonald,  the  two  Beasleys, 
Samuel  McDowell  and  others. 
JVJassie  not  only  had  a large  force 
of  surveyors  and  hunters,  hut  he 
had  to  employ  scouts  to  guard 
against  surprises  by  the  Indians. 
He  assisted  Massie  in  surveving 
a largo  portion  c f the  military 
lands  lying  between  the  Scioto 
and  Little  Miamii  rivers.  Of 
.course  he  could  select  from  the 
best  lands  lying  in  the  military 
distinct.  Therefore  while  in  the 
employ  of  Massie  he  loca  id 
about  two  lnmdred  acres  of  the 
Srioto  bottom  lands,  about  two 
miles  above  the  tnouili  of  Brush- 
creek.  It  is  not  precisely  known 
at  what  lime  he  bmlt  his  cabin 
and  n oved  on  to  lbs  land,  hut 
from  tiadition  it  must  have  been 
as  early  as  1 7 9(J,  and  we  do  not 
bear  of  Massie  surveying  after 
tbiit  time. 

Mr.  L’tt  was  a Pennsylvania 
Dutchman,  and  a man  of  indus- 
dustrious  ar.d  stead}- habits.  He 
used  to  relate  something  of  bis 
early  life,  which  is  yet  remem- 
bered h}  t hose  \\  ho  were  i n t irnato 
with  him.  He  used  to  tell  that 
before  he  lell  Pennsylvania  ho 
took  a notion  to  get  him  a wile. 
There  was  a git  I in  the  neighbor- 
hood with  wlmm  he  was  ac- 
quainted, and  I e concluded  logo 
and  see  her.  \\  Ion  lie  came  l<> 
lur  father’s  bouse  she  happ<  ned 
to  he.  Mil  it.  llri  field  at  woik.  so 
ho  immediately  repaired  to  iho 


field.  When  lie  got  thcro  tho 
first  object  that  met  bis  eye  was 
the  giil  lie  was  in  search  of.  rid' 
ing  one  of  her  father’s  horses 
while  ho  held  the  plow.  In  this 
way  she  was  assisting  her  la' her 
to  plow  ; but  that,  I suppose, 
was  not  considered  as  an  objec- 
tion by  young  Utt  but  rather  as 
a recoin  mentation,  as  he  married 
her,  notwithstanding. 

One  of  the  bunting  stories  lie 
used  to  relate  was  of' so  singular 
a character  that  I must  have  it 
on  record.  While  he  was  in  the 
service  of  Mr.  Massie  as  hunter, 
lie  was  hunting  on  M’Culloeh’s 
crock  (a  tributary  of  Scioto- 
Brush  creek)  and  near  night  lie 
became  tired  and  concluded  to 
lay  down  and  rest  himself.  It 
was  warm  weather,  and  not  re- 
quiring any  fire  he  wrapped  him- 
si  It'  in  his  blanket  and  lav  d iwn 
by  the  side  of  a log  w here’ there 
were  a good  many  (try  leaves, 
and  soon  went  to  sleep.  He 
slept  very  sound,  and  did  not 
wake  up  till  the  text  morning. 
When  lie  awoke  the  first  discov- 
ery that  he  made  was  that  lie  was 
completely  covered  up  with  dry 
leaves.  He  was  a little  alarmed 
at  first,  knowing  that  some  mis 
chief  was  ii  tended  for  I 1 it.  Ho 
got  out  of  his  bed  as  quick  as  he 
Could,  and  held  his  gun  in  posi- 
tion tc  fire  if  an  enemy  should 
be  near  at  land.  lie  walked  off 
cautiously  and  concealed  himself 
behind  a tree,  to  i co  w hat  devel- 
opments would'be  made  with  re- 
gard t < > his  earolu!  night's  lode, 
ing.  He  had  not  waited  lung  he- 
foiehe  espied  an  old  she  panther 
with  her  littered  young  ones 
approaching  in  a very  shabby 
maniiir,  the  place  where  be  had 
passed  tie  night.  She  orawhd 
up  w ithin  jumping  distance,  aid 
then  gave  a ucu.cLtiuLS  6pi  iLg 
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and  lit  on  tbo  bed  of  loaves.  No 
hurricane  or  whirlwind  ever 
made  leaves  fly  faster  than  they 
did  there  for  a few  moments. 
Wh  en  she  discovered  that  her  in- 
tended prey  had  escaped,  sho 
looked  up  quite  bowildored  and 
began  snuffing  tho  air  to  see 
in  which  way  ho  might  have 
gone.  Mr  Utt  watched  her 
movements  closely,  and  conclud- 
ed it  was  time  for  him  to  do 
something.  So  he  drew  a bead 
on  the  animal’s  head,  and  at  the 
crack  of  his  rifle  she  fell  over, 
dead.  He  dispatched  the  young 
panthers,  took  or;  the  skin  of  tho 
old  one,  and  returned  to  camp 
with  the  trophies  of  his  victory. 

Dr.  Watts  had  a clear  concep 
tion  of  this  country  when  he  par- 
aphrased the  psalm  which  says. 

Where  nothing  dwelt  but  beasts  of  prey, 

Or  men  as  fierce  and  wild  as  they  ; 

He  bids  the  oppres't  and  poor  repair. 

And  builds  them  towers  and  cities  there. 

It  is  fighting  t he  Indians  first 
to  get  possession  of  the  country, 
then  tho  wild  beasts  of  tho  for- 
est have  to  be  subdued  before  the 
country  is  in  a fit  condition  for 
settlement.  These  involvo  dan- 
gers and  difficulties  that  must  bo 
met  and  overcome  or  no  settle- 
ment could  be  made.  After  that 
it  takes  nearly  a lifetime  to  clear 
the  land,  build  houses,  plant  or- 


JOHN G. 

Wo  come  now  to  speak  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  French  Grant, 
wbioh  constitutes  a very  impor- 
tant pail  of  Scioto  county.  Wo 
do  not  intend  to  give  a full  his- 
tory of  the  Grant,  hut  merely 
state  how  it  came  to  be  settled  by 
the  French. 

A bogus  company  of  land 


chards  and  otherwise  improve 
the  country  to  render  it  fit  hab- 
itation for  civilized  man.  Mr. 
Utt,  as  was  said  before,  built  his 
cabin  about  tho  year  179G. 

There  are  few  incidents  in 
the  life  of  a farmer  worth  record- 
ing, so  we  pass  over  thirty  odd 
years  of  his  life  without  saying 
anything  except  that  he  cleared 
up  his  farm,  planted  orchards, 
and  made  other  improvements. 

He  reared  a very  rospectablo 
family  of  sans  and  daughters  who 
in  their  turn  got  married  and 
raised  families  of  their  own. 
This  was  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  1S29  when  tho  Ohio  canal 
was  located  at  this  end  of  the 
lino.  Previous  to  that  time  there 
was  no  sale  for  produce  or  land. 
Corn  was  dull  at  10  cents  a bush- 
el, and  everything  else  in  propor- 
tion. But  as  soon  as  they  com- 
menced work  on  the  canal  a de- 
mand for  produce  immediately 
sprung  up,  and  money  became 
plenty. 

Henry  Cox  had  married  Mr. 
Utt’s  youngest  daughter,  Lavisa, 
and  carried  on  the  farm.  Tho 
old  man’s  wife  was  dead,  and  he 
lived  with  his  daughter  and  son- 
in-law,  Cox,  In  1S32  or  3 they 
sold  out  the  farm  and  moved  to 
Greeno  county,  Illinois,  where 
the  old  man  in  a few  years  died. 


GERVAIS. 

speculators,  styled  the  “Scioto 
Land  Company”  had  induced  a 
large  colony  of  French  to  emi- 
grate to  America  and  settlo  on 
lands  in  the  Northwestern  Ter- 
ritory. which  they  protended  to 
own.  In  the  spring  of  1790 
about  f>00  families  landed  at  Al- 
exandria, \ irginia.  As  60on  as 
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they  got  thero  they  discovered 
that  they  had  been  swindled ; 
that  no  such  company  existed  or 
had  any. land.  A good  many  of 
them  immediately  returned  to' 
France.  Others  scattered  around 
into  different  cities  and  towns. 
About  one-halt  resolved  to  cross 
the  mountains  and  settle  in  the 
wilderness,  anyhow. 

They  accordingly  got  convey- 
ances, either  pack-horses  or  wag- 
ons, and  struck  the  Monongahela 
at  Red  Stone.  Here  they  built 
boats  and  floated  down  to  the 
mouth  of  tho  Kanawha,  where  it 
was  said  tho  company’s  land 
lay. 

The  company  did  not  entirely 
abandon  them  to  their  fate,  but 
sent  Col.  Dover  to  conduct  them 
to  a point  four  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  tho  Kanawha  river 
where  eighty  cabins  had  been 
erected  for  their  reception.  The 
company  supplied  them  with 
provisions  and  otherwise  assisted 
them  in  getting  a start  in  their 
new  mode  of  life.  But  when 
they  found  they  could  got  no  title 
to  their  land,  they  became  dis- 
heartened and  many  of  them  loft 
Gallipolis.  Some  went  to  Pitts- 
burgh, some  to  St.  Louis,  New 
Orleans,  and  other  places  where 
they  could  do  something  to  make 
a living.  As  a last  resort  they 
concluded  to  petition  congress  to 
grant  them  as  much  land  as 
would  make  each  of  them  a good 
farm.  Those  who  still  remained 
in  Gallipolis  drew  up  a petitiou 
to  congress,  stating  their  griev- 
ances as  to  how  they  had  been 
swindled  by  a fictitious  company 
and  induced  to  leavo  their  native 
country  and  were  now  living  in 
a wilderness  without  any  moans 
of  support.  They  placed  this 
petition  in  tho  hands  of  John  G. 
Gervais,  a man  of  ample  means 
and  with  a heart  throbbing  with 
tho  best  impulses  for  hissulfering 
countryman,  who  undertook  at 


his  own  expense  to  go ‘to  Phila- 
delphia and  engago  counsel,  if 
necessary,  to  assist  him  in  get- 
ting his  petition  granted. 

The  following  quotations  are 
from  the  pan  of  Lewis  Newson, 
published  in  the  Irontou  Register 
in  1855  : 

“ Monscur  Gervais,  being'  a 
well-bred  gentleman  of  fine  edu- 
cation and  polished  manners, 
found  no  difficulty  in  gaining 
friends  to  the  favorable  consider- 
ation of  tho  project.  He  availed 
himself  of  the  assistance  render- 
ed the  United  Statcsbyhis  coun- 
trymen in  achieving  the  indepen- 
dence of  this  country,  tho  self- 
sacrificing  devotion  of  General 
LaFayette  to  the  freedom  of 
America,  and  the  sympathy  and 
good  will  extended  to  them  by 
General  Washington  on  a former 
occasion.  He  availed  himself  of 
an  introduction  to  that  function- 
ary and  after  recounting  the 
whole  circumstance  relative  to 
the  French  emigrants  and  their 
desire  to  remain  in  the  United 
States.  Gen.  Washington  took  a 
warm  interest  in  favor  of  his 
mission,  and  tendered  to  him  a 
promiso  of  his  patronage  in  rec- 
ommending it  to  tho  favorable 
consideration  of  congress.  A 
petition  was  made  out  and  sent 
to  that  body,  reminding  jt  of 
the  timely  assistance  and  aid 
from  France  in  both  men  and 
money  in  the  establishment  of 
tho  independence  of  this  coun- 
try, without  which  wo  might  on 
that  day  have  been  colonists 
still,  and  mentioning  our  debt  of 
gratitude,  and  that  it  was  but  pay- 
ing that  debt  in  making  tho  do- 
sired  appropriation;  which,  on 
being  referred  to  a special  com- 
mittee, received  its  recommenda- 
tion for  tho  grant,  and  in  its  cer- 
emonial steps  passod  by  a unani- 
mous vote,  granting  to  tho 
French  inhabitants  a tract  of 
laud  of  20,000  acres  and  M.on- 


sear'  Gervais  '4,000  acres  in  the 
territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio 
river,  beginning  one  and  a half 
miles  on  a straight  line  above  the 
mouth  of  the  little  Sandy; 
thence,  dowu  the  Ohio  river 
along  the  course  thereof  eight 
miles,  when  reduced  to  a straight 
line;  thence,  at  right  anglesfr-om 
each  extremity  so  as  to  include 
the  quantity  of  24,000  acres  of 
land  and  again,  in  179S,  three 
years  after  the  first  grant,  con- 
gress granted  twelve  hundred 
acres  to  eight  other  Frenchmen 
who  were  prevented  from  obtain- 
ing their  proportion  of  the  land 
first  granted.” 

Congress  had  the  lands  sur- 
veyed in  1795  and  platted  the 
next  j’ear.  The  remaining 
French  in  Gal  1 ipol  13  drew  their 
-lots  and  began  preparations  to 
move  down  and  take  possession. 
There  were  92  who  drew  lots  in 
the  first  grant,  containing  two 
hundred  and  seventeen  acres 
each.  But  there  were  eight  more 
yet  to  draw.  Congress  granted 
them  one  hundred  acres  a piece, 
lying  immediately  below  the 
old  grant  aud  running  down 
Eearly  to  the  mouth  of  Pine 
creek.  Of  these  one  hundred 
who  drew  lots  only  about  twonty 
ever  settled  on  their  lots.  The 
most  of  them  remained  in  Galli- 
polisor  moved  off  to  other  places. 
Of  those  who  did  move  on  to 
their  lots,  I now  propose  to  give 
some  account.  Prominentamong 
these  is  John  G.  Gervais,  whose 
name  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
article. 

Congress  gave  to  him  4,000 
acres  in  consideration  of  his  ser- 
vices in  obtaining  the  grant,  and 
to  remunerate  him  for  land  which 
he  had  paid  for  and  never  got. 
On  the  21st  of  March,  1797,  he, 
in  company  with  four  others, 
landed  in  the  graut  and  imme- 
diately commenced  work  on  their 
respective  lots. 


Mon!  Gervais  was  not  a labor* 
ing  man,  neither  was  he  a mHr* 
ried  man.  Tradition  is  silent  a8 
to  what  improvements  ho  made) 
or  how  he  emplo}’ed  his  time- 
But  he  laid  out  a town  opposite 
the  mouth  of  little  Sandy,  and 
named  it  Burrsburgh.  I sup- 
pose that  was  out  of  respect  to 
Aaron  Burr,  who  at  that  time 
was  - scheming  to  establish  a 
western  empire,  taken  partly 
from  the  United  States  and  part- 
ly from  the  Spanish  possessions. 
But  his  scheme  was  a failuro,  and 
so  was  Burrsburgh  in  the  French 
Grant.  When  Mons.  Gervais 
discovered  that  his  town  was  a 
failure,  (there  never  being  more 
than  five  or  six  cabins  it  it),  and 
there  was  nothing  fer  him  to  do 
but  go  to  work  for  a living  and 
improve  his  land,  he  became  dis- 
couraged and  concluded  to  give 
it  up.  He  was  a rnan  possessed 
of  considerable  wealth  in  France  ; 
had  been  well  educated  ; was  re- 
fined in  his  manners;  had  asso- 
ciated with  the  best  society  in 
Paris;  was  a good  dancer,  and 
fond  of  all  kinds  of  fashionable 
amusement;  had  a fine  ear  for 
mnsic,  and  was  a gentleman  in 
all  his  intercourse  with  society; 
he  parsed  twenty  of  the  b^st 
years  of  his  life  trying  to  estab- 
lish a French  colony  in  America, 
and  now  when  ho  had  nothing 
left  but  his  four  thousand  acres 
of  land,  which  was  entirely  un- 
productive without  labor,  he  bo- 
came  disgusted  with  tho  whole 
thing,  and  resolved  to  self  out 
and  return  to  France. 

In  the  year  1 S 1 0 a company 
from  Haverhill,  New  Hampshire, 
of  whom  Asa  Boynton  was  at 
the  head,  proposed  to  buy  Mons. 
Gervais  out.  Tho  price  was 
agreed  upon,  aud  the  land  trans- 
ferred. Tho  cash  was  paid, 
which  amounted  to  a very  con- 
siderable) sum,  nnd  Mons.  Ger- 
vais bado  adieu  to  America  for 
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„Vor.  In  somo  futuro  articlo  I wilt  time. But  , at  .present  we  are 
have  something  to  say  of  Asa  dealing  only  with  those  who 
Boynton  and  others  who  came  to  camo  here  prior  to  the  year  1800. 
his  county  about  this  same 
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GUILLAUME  DUDUIT. 


. Monsieur  Guillaume  Dudui 
was  another  French  settler  of 
the  Grant  who  lived  there  dur- 
ing sorty  of  the  most  active 
..years  of  hie  life.  He  came  down 
other.  Grantin  the  fall  of  1 79G 
ano  built  a cabin  and  mado  other 
pro  para*  ions  to  take  possession 
1 of  hie  lot.  On  the  21st  of 
(•March  ’ 1797,  five  families  landed 
in  the  Grant  and  commenced 
-work  on  their  respective  lots, 
•.viz:  Duduit.,  Bertram,  Gorvais, 

■ Lacroix  and  Dutiel. 

. Duduit  was  a hard  worker  and 
■went  immediately  to  clearing  h’.s 
land  and  farming.  It  is  alto- 
gether probable  that  ho  raised  a 
very  considerable  crop  of  corn 
and  other  vegetables  that  year. 
If  so,  he  can  claim  to  be  among 
the  first  successful  farmers  of 
Scioto  county. 

His  parents  were  wealthy. 
They  lived  about  seven  leagues 
.from  Paris,  and  were  engaged  in 
.agricult ure.  Ho  was  born  in  the 
year  1770.  His  father  died  when 
be  was  quite  small.  Jlis  educa- 
tion was  verj’  limited,  being  sent 

• to  school  where  the  teachers  were 
wholly  incompetent  to  teach. 

He  early  learned  the  trade  of  a 
silver-smith,  and  lived  in  Paris. 
In  2789,  he  joined  t he  revolution- 
ary party  under  La  Fayetlo,  and 
was  at  the  storming  and  taking 

• of  the  Bastile.  This  was  tho  first 
act  in  tho  great  drama  of  tho 
French  revolution,  which  proved 
so  bloody  in  its  results.  Howe-v- 

-er,  Mona.  Duduit  escaped  the 


horrors  of  that  revolution  by 
marrying  a young  wife  and  em- 
barking for  America  in  the  colo- 
ny of  French  emigrants  who 
were  to  settle  iD  the  wilderness 
of  Ohio. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak 
hereof  the  trials  and  difficulties 
they  had  to  undergo  in  reaching 
their  new  homo  in  the  west. 
They  arrived  at  Gallipolis  in  the 
year  1790,  and  young  Duduit 
comprehended  at  once  the  whole- 
situation.  He  saw  they  had 
been  deceived,  and  without  ex- 
traordinary exertions  on  their 
part  they  must  6urfer  for  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Their  main- 
dependence  for  support  was  on 
the  wild  game  of  tho  woods. 

Young  Duduit,  as  if  by  instinct, 
took  as  naturally  to  the  woods  as 
a young  duck  does  to  the  water. 
He  soon  became  an  expert  hunt- 
er and  an  excellent  woodsman — 
two  qualifications  almost  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  success 
of  the  pioneer.  The  Indian  was 
raging  at  that  time. 

Col.  Sproat,  who  commanded 
the  military  post  at  Marietta,  ap- 
pointed four  spies  and  scouts  for 
the  protection  of  Gallipolis—  two 
French  and  two  Americans.  Du- 
duit was  one  of  tho  Frenchmen. 
He,  in  company  with  Major 
Bobert  Safford  scoured  the  coun- 
try between  Marietta  and  tho 
mouth  of  the  Scioto.  Through 
their  vigilance  and  timely  notice 
of  the  approach  of  hostile  In- 
dians, Gallipolis  was  saved  from 
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any  depredations  of  any  great  was  refitted,  bcinc  from  'an  aria- 
consequence.  loeratic  family.  She  was  mother 

One  time,  while  out  hunting  of  13  children,  ot  whom  tliree 
in  the  night,  his  dogs  chased  dud  infants.  The  others  were, 
something  up  a tree.  Ho  waited  according  to  their  age,  Agnes, 
lor  the  moon  to  shine  out  bright  horn  at  Alexandria,  soon  alter 
in  order  to  see  how  to  shoot,  they  landed;  Caroline,  Virginie, 
As  soon  as  he  got  fair  sight  of  William,  0>et,  Fanny,  Frederic, 
the  animal  which  appeared  to  be  Join,  and  Desot  who  was  born  at 
in  the  act  ’of  springing  at  him,  the  death  ot  lus  mother.  : 
he  fired,  ‘add  brought  down  a *M,  Duduit  remained  single  six 
large;  panther,  shot  through  the  years,  and  on  July  3,  1 S 1 7 , lie 
heart.  One  time  he  was  out  married  .Mi’lle  Faire  Lacroix  in 
hunting,  in  company  with  some  her  17th  year,  and  he  in  bis  47th 
other  Frenchmen.  They  were  year. 

very  cautious  lor  fear  they  might  M.  Duduit  was  out  in  the  war- 
tall  into  an  ambuscade  of  Indians.  or  1812.  While  at  Sandusky  ho 
As  they  were  passing  along  a was  recognized  by  an  Indian 
sfi ill-side,  Duduit  was  behind  the  who  said  that  he  had  seen  him 
others.  A deer  came  within  while  he  was  a spy,  and  that  ho 

range  of  his  rifle,  which  he  fired  could  easily  have  killed  him,  but 

at  and  killed.  The  French,  sup-  tie  was  afraid  of  his  dog,  which 
posing  the}’  were  fired  on  by  Dud ui t constantly  had  with  him. 
Indians,  fled  in  every  direction  And  if  he  should  kill  the  dog  he 
ns  fast  as  their  legs  could  carry  was  afraid  of  Duduit. 
them.  Duduit  bung  up  his  deer  The  children  of  the  second 
as  quick  as  he  could,  and  hasten-  consort  of  Mons.  Duduit  were 

ed  back  to  the  village.  When  eighrllt  number.  Mary  Catha- 

he  got  there,  he  found  them  in  a fine,  born  April  14,1818;  Emily, 
terrible  panic.  The  others  had  Eliza,  Adalino,  Francis  Edward, 
Returned  and  reported  that  they  Nancy  Mariuh,  Andrew  Lacroix 
had  been  fired  on  by  Indians,  and  and  Louis,  born  November  23, 
that  Duduit  was  killed  1834.  making  seventeen  living 

He  soon  relieved  them  of  their  children  in  all — doing  pretty 
fears  as  to  Indians,  and  for  them  well  for  one  man  toward  populat- 
to  go  to  where  they  had  heard  ing  a new  country, 
the  firing,  and  they  would  find  a Mods.  Duduit  died  suddenly 
fat  buck  hung  up.  April  5,  1830,  being  66  years  of 

Duduit  was  among  the  first  to  age.  The  cause  of  it  is  related 
come  to  the  Grant.  lie  was  a to  have  been  a spasm  of  suffoca- 
imrd  worker,  and  unlike  Mods.  lion.  It  happened  in  the  night. 
Gervais  went  immediately  to  He  luid  been  employed  tbo  day 
clearing  up  his  land  and  farming,  before  in  the  barn  at  a kind  of 
In  a tew  years  he  had  fine  or-  work  in  which  lie  was  forced  to 
chards,  the  peach  trees  being  inhale  an  atmosphere  full  of  veg- 
very  productive.  Ho  had  a small  eta  hie  dust. 

distillery,  for  tho  purpose  of  dis-  He  was  a believer  in  thoChris- 
tilling  his  own  grain  and  fruit,  tian  religion,  though  he  never 
His  farm  was  next  belaw  Yulo-  belonged  to  any  Protestant 
din’s  about  a mile  below  Haver-  church. 

hill.  His  industry  made  him  ro- 

* Madame  Agnes  Duduit  died  spooled,  and  obtained  for  him 
July  11,  1811.  Her  education  good  property.  Aftor  tho  death 
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of  Mods.  Yalodine  ho  obtained 
his  homo  farmund  the  fine  build- 
ings thereunto  appertaining,  in 
which  he  lived  at  the  timo  Of  his 
death. 


Ho  was  a great  hunter,  a good 
farmer,  an  affectionate  husband, 
a kind  lather  and  an  honest 
man. 


: WILLIAM  DUDUIT,  JR. 


William  Duduit,  Jr.,  was  born 
November  10, 1800,  consequently 
he  is  the  oldest  man  now  living 
in  the  county  who  was  born  here. 
Hewasborn  in  tho  French  Grant 
of  French  parents,  at  a time 
when  the  chances  to  receive  an 
education  were  very  slim.  But 
his  mother,  being  a woman  well 
educated  in  the  French  language, 
ho  received  from  her  tho  rudi- 
ments of  a French  education. 
But  as  French  was  not  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  it  was  nec- 
essary that  he  should  bo  taught 
English.  However,  teachers 
were  employed  and  small  schools 
established,  in  which  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  settlers  could  learn 
to  read  and  write.  The  emi- 
grants to  this  country  were  gen- 
erally well  educated  and  some  of 
them  possessed  talents  of  a high 
order;  but  their  children  did  not 
possess  the  advantages  of  a 
school  education,  and  had  to 
grow  up  with  little  eiso  than 
their  good  common  sense  to 
carry  them  through  life.  Thcso 
deficiencies  are  now  amply  com- 
pensated for  by  tho  establish- 
ment of  free  schools  all  over  the 
stnto,  60  that  every  child  can 
now  rccievo  not  only  a common 
school  education  but  by  a little  ex- 
ertion may  obtain  even  a classic- 
al education.  But  these  advan- 
tages did  not  exist  when  the  past 
generation  was  corning  on  to  the 
stage  in  this  country. 

Although  tho  elder  Duduit 
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died  quite  wealth}',  yet  when  it 
came  to  be  divided  between  a 
large  number  of  heirs,  the  portion 
of  each  was  quite  small. 

Ho  married  Lucy  Flanders 
in  1828,  and"  continued  to  follow 
farming  and  working  at  the 
coopering  business,  until  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  1849.  This 
created  an  immense  excitement 
all  over  the  coun'try  and  spread 
liko  a mania  until  nearly  every 
person  was  more  or  less  affected 
by  it.  Mr.  Duduit,  like  thous- 
ands of  others,  sold  off  his  prop- 
erty and  prepared  to  start  to  the 
land  of  gold.  He  was  getting  too 
eld  to  stand  the  fatigue  and  hard- 
ships attendant  upon  a trip  to 
California  at  that  timo.  But  tho 
chances  of  making  a great  for- 
tune seemed  too  good  to  throw 
away  so  he  sold  off  his  property, 
and  with  the  proceeds  made  tho 
trip  to  Calitornia.  His  venture, 
like  thousands  of  others,  proved 
unfortunate.  Ho  lost  not  onlv 
h is  property,  but  sacrificed  Ids 
health  in  the  vain  pursuit  of 
sudden  wealth.  He  returned 
home  broken  in  health  and  for- 
tune. He  purchased  a house  and 
lot  in  Wheelersburgh,  where  he 
still  lives.-  His  tailing  health 
soon  began  to  toll  on  him.  so  that 
it  was  difficult  for  him  to  make  a 
living.  His  eye  sight  failed  him 
so  that  fie  . could  hardly  see  to 
work.  In  ISTOhewas  paralyzed 
to  such  a degree  that  ho  was  ren- 
dered helpless. 


' 

' 


He  is  row  in  his  ?4th  year — 
blind,  paralyzed  and  helpless. 
He  only  inis  the  uso  of  his  lett 
hand.  He  is  a man  of  unsullied 
reputation;  always  industrious, 
and,  up  to  the  tiiao  of  his  going 


to  California  had  considerable 
property.  He  inherited  a largo 
share  of  his  father's  indomitable 
energy  and  pcrsoverence,  and 
resembles  his  father  very  much 
in  hie  personal  appearance. 


* 
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FRANCIS  YALODIN. 


We  come  now  to  speak  of  one 
whose  history  was  a little  differ- 
ent from  the  other  French  who 
settled  in  the  Grant. 

Francis  Yalodin  was  born  in 
* Franco  in  the  year  17C5,  but  in 
what  place  is  unknown..  Ho  was 
wholly  uneducated,  and  appeared 
to  have  no  particular  business  to 
follow  and  no  property.  When 
the  colony  of  emigrants  was 
preparing  to  sail  for  America, 
Yalodin  determined  to  go  with 
them.  Although  he  had  nothing 
to  invest  in  the  enterprise  and 

* no  money  to  pay  his  passage, 
yet  he  concluded  that  where 

* other  Frenchmen  could  live  he 
would  not  die.  When  the  ship 
that,  brought  the  colonists  over 
was  about  to  sail,  during  the  bus- 
tle and  confusion  of  getting  under 
way  he  managed  to  secrete  him- 
self in  the  ship's  bold  among  the 
baggage,  and  kept  himself  con-- 
cealed  until  the  sh;p  had  been 
several  days  at  sea.  In  every 

l emigrant  ship  that  crosses  the 
ocean  there  are  always  a few  who 
secure  a free  passage  in  this  way. 
It  is  not  like  inland  travel  on  rail- 
roads and  steamboats,  where  as 
60on  as  they  discover  a man  who 
cannot  pay  his  passage  they  stop 
at  the  first  landing  and  put  him 
off.  Not  so  at  sea.  If  a man 
once  gets  fairly  started  thev  have 
to  bring  h;  m on.  So  when  Mens. 

, * Yalodin  starved  out  ho  had  to 


make  himself  known  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  ship.  Of  conrsothoy 
could  do  nothing  but  fetch  him 
on. 

When  they  landed  at  Alexan- 
dria, Yirginia,  the  captain  of  tho 
ship,  as  was  customary  in  those 
days,  sold  him  to  a hotel  propri- 
etor for  one  year  to  pay  for  his 
passage.  After  he  had  worked 
the  j'ear  agreed  upon  for  his  pas- 
sage ho  found  himself  loft  behind. 
However,  nothing  daunted  ho 
followed  on,  and  overtook  the 
main  bodv  of  the  French  at  Gal- 
lipnlis.  Ho  was  determined  to 
unite  his  destinies  with  theirs, 
and  t.ako  his  chances  with  them. 
When  thev  drew  lots  in  tho 
Grant,,  M.  Yalodin  drew  a lot  as 
well  as  the  rest.  Perhaps  he  was 
not  legally  entitled  to  one.  as  ho 
had  lost  nothing  and  paid  noth- 
ing for  his  passage  over,  and  did 
not  belong  to  the  eompary  at  all. 
But  ns  he  was  a Frenchman,  and 
there  among  them,  he  drew  his 
lot  nc  well  as  the  rest.  It  is  not 
known  what  j-enr  he  came  to  tho 
Grant  hut  lie  was  nmrng  the 
first  to  commence  work  on  his 
lot. 

Mons.  Y:i]od:n's  first  consort 
was  a Fret  eh  lady,  married 
nhout  the  year  1 800,  in  her  20th 
year,  and  tho  35th  of  his  own 
ago.  Her  parents  resided  in 
New  .Madrid,  Missouri,  and,  wero- 
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wealthy.  Mad.  Gtibriello  Valo-  little  Frenchman.  He  siezed  hi8 
din  lived  but  four  years.  gun,  mounted  his  borso,  and  in 

His  second  wife’s  name  was  a few  moments  was  driving  full 
Nancy  Slater.  She  was  not  6pecd  in  pursuit  of  his  missing 
French,  ami  lived  uutil  seven  cradle.  When  Bob  found  ho  was 
years  before  “tHeNl'caffi"  of  * her  ‘ pursued  ,Andt1iRintj  to  enccfiint'er 
husband.  Of  the  children,  the  an  onraged  Frenchman  with  a 
names  and  order  of  ago  are  as  gun  in  his  hand,  dropped  the 
follows:  By  his  first  wife,  Francis  cradle  and  took  to  the  bushes, 
and  Agate.  By  the  second,  Mon*.  Yalodin  recovered  his 
Adel!.  i)upot,,AJexaudre,  O.yet^  ..cradle,  but  lost. the  thief. 

Jerome,  Hester,- Dciifiis  and  Heii-  Moos.  Yalodin  usually  kept  a 
ry.  M.  Valddin  'was  a ‘ kind'  large  cellar  well  stored  with 
father,  took  much  pride  in  his  choice  liquors,  and  retailed  it  at 
children,  and  was  at  much  ex-  a large  profit  to  daily  customers, 
pense  to  educate  them.  Ho  sent  He  lmd  a fine  cask  of  very  old 
some  to  New  Madrid  for  this  pur-  peach  brandy  which  he  opened 
pose.  Though  he  could  neither,  once  a year,  but  without  tasting 
read  nor  write  himself,  yet  he  a drop,  saying  that  this  he  was 
appreciated  a liberal  education,  keeping  for  the  occasion  of  the 
and  he  therefore  spared  no  pains  wedding  of  his  oldest  son;  and, 
to  obtain  such' for  his  children,  when  -said  occasion  did  arrive, 
He’appeared  to  Liavo  had  correct  said  liquor  sparkled  in  many  a 
ideas  about  boarding  schools,  for  glass,  and  made  many  eyes  to 
observing  one  of  his  sons  on  re-  sparkle.  These  were  jolly  times, 
turn  from  school  give  particular  and  perhaps  the  pleasure  enjoyed 
attention  to  his  toilet,  he  ex-  in  those  days  of  primitive  sim- 
claimed,  humorously  : plicity.  were  equal  to  the  more 

“Tlejn  ! Sacre  Dieu;  no  use  to  refined  pleasures  of  the  present 
send  D to  school  auy  more,  day. 

got  gal  in  de  head.”  . It  was  a common  saying  of 

In  mental  parts,  ho  was  like  Mons.  Yalodin  that  he  would  re- 
most  of  us  mortals.  He  loved  his  turn  to  France  before  ho  died  and 
friends,  but  he  didn’t  love  his  hoped  that  he  should  either  die 
enemies.  Ho  was  engaged  in  while  in  France,  or  in  crossing 
harvesting  once,  and  as  cradles  or  returning  : for  he  did  not  wish 
were  in  those  days  a rare  article,  to  he  buried  in  the  yellow,  barren 
it  was  usual  to  borrow  and  lend,  soil  where  he  lived. 

M.  V.  had  a full  share  of  this  ag-  , In  drinking,  Yalodin  was  pru- 
ricuitural  luxury.  lie  was  hai-  dent  about  taking  too  much  ; hut, 
vesting,  and  one  Bob  Hood  came  ns  with  them  all,  he  was  fond  of 
to  borrow  a cradle  in  the  loro  the  howl,  and  there  were  very 
part  of  the  day,  and.  assisted  jolly- times  at  the  Yalodin  man- 
some,  gratis.  Mons.  V.  said  ho  sion  when  a holiday  was  to  be 
could  not  spare  the  cradle ; din-  celebrated,  or  when  a few 
ner  was  soon  announced  ; Bob  Frenchmen  chanced  there  to 
was  invited  to  partake,  hut  cx-  meet— and  they  met  there  often, 
cused  himself  by  saying  that  ho  Card  playing  was  an  amuse- 
was  not  hungry,  hut  would  wait  uient  with  Mons.  Y.and  it  proved 
till  they  came  out  to  work  again,  to  be  a dear  one  to  him.  He  was 
But  when  thoy  returned  Bob  was  at  a public  house  in  Grenup 
missing,  aud,  so  was  tho  cradle,  .once,  and  the  gaming  and  drink- 
This  was  too  much  for  tho  bravo  ing  was  prolonged  to  a lat.o  hour. 


Ho  finally  started  for  his  slcilf  in 
order  to  cross  over  home.  Toe 
night  was  dark,  and  in  passing 
along  tho  blufl  bank  he  stumbled 
and  fell  over  tho  bank.  He  was 
soon  found  and  taken  care  of,  but 
he  must  go  over  home  that  night. 
At  first  he  did  not  seem  to  bo 
injured,  but  it  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  he  could  not  live. 
When  apprised  of  this  he  mani- 
fested much  anxiety  to  see  his 
son,  but  before  his  son  could 
come  he  was  dead.  This  took 
place  August  8,  182G,  in  the  61st 
year  of  his  age.  His  first  con- 
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sort,  Gabrielle,  died  September 
10,  1SQ4,  in  her  24th  year.  His 
second  wife,  Nancy,  died  Decem- 
ber 31,  1825. 

These  dates  are  from  the  tomb- 
stones on  the  homestead  farm. 

In  the  life  of  Mons.  Vnlodin 
there  is  much  of  romance.  He 
had  an  iron  will  and  ceaseless 
perseverance,  thus,  without  any- 
thing like  book  learning  ho  was 
successful  in  all  his  undertakings. 

His  estate  was  divided  equally 
among  his  children,  • giving  to 
each  a fair  start  in  life. 


FRANCIS  VALOJDIN  Jr. 


Was  born  about  the  year  1802, 
consequently  his  chances  for  an 
education  were  very  slim.  But 
his  father,  feeling  the  need  of  an 
education  himself,  took  extraor- 
dinary pains  to  have  his  children 
educated. 

We  know  very  little  of  Frankie 
early  life.  His  mother  died 
when  he  was  yet  an  infant,  and 
he  was  raised  by  a step-mother. 
He  was  married,  in  1825.  to  Tem- 
perance Burt,  daughter  of  Sam- 
uel B.  Burt.  His  father  dying  a 
short  time  after  his  marriage,  he 
came  into  possession  of  his  por- 
tion of  his  father's  estate. 

His  father-in-law,  Sam’l  Bart, 
owned  a grist  and  saw  mill  on 
Little  Scioto,  whore  the  LaFay- 
ette  Mills  now  stand. 

llolling  mills  wero  not  much  in 


vogue  at  that  time,  but  the  most 
of  the  bar  iron  used  by  black- 
smiths was  drawn  out  under  tho 
hammer  of  a forge.  So  Mr.  Burt 
being  in  possession  of  a good 
water  power,  and  Frank  Yalodin 
having  plenty  of  cash  capital, 
they  concluded  to  build  a forge. 
The  forge  was  built  in  1826,  and 
continued  to  run  fer  several 
years.  But  either  through  mis- 
management or  some  other 
cause  the  proprietors  ran  in 
debt,  and  finally  broko  up. 

Major  Burt  removed[to  Illinois 
and  went  to  farming. 

Frank  Yalodin  took  his  family 
down  to  Now  Madrid. among  his 
mothers  relations,  became  dissi- 
pated in  h i 8 habits  and  died  very 
poor,  leaving  his  family  in  a very 
destitute  coudition. 
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AGATE  YALODIN. 


The  daughter  of  Mons.  Yaio- 
din’s  first  wife  married  Manassa 
Lawson,  and  lived  on  a part  of 
the  old  Lawson  farm,  about  a 
mile  and  a half  from  Portsmouth. 
She  raised  a large  and  respecta- 
ble family  of  children.  She  died 
only  a few  years  ago,  at  an  acT- 
vanced  age. 


It  was  said  a short  time  before 
her  death  that  some  distant  rela- 
tion had  died  and  left  to  her  and 
Frank’s  children  a large  amount 
of  money. 

The  family  of  Mons.  Valodin 
has  been  scattered,  and  the  name 
has  become  almost  extinct. 


JEAN  BAPTISTE  BERTRAND. 


Mons.  Bertrand  was  horn  in 
tho  Province  of  Champaign, 
France,  east  of  Paris.  His  fath- 
er was  quite  wealthy,  but  dying 
early,  his  two  children,  with  his 
estate,  were  intrusted  to  the  care 
of  his  brothers  ; the  children  re- 
ceived but  little  benefit  from 
their  father’s  wealth.  He  spent 
part  of  his  youth  as  sexton  of  a 
cathedral,  the  ringing  of  whose 
bells  he  relates  to  have  injured 
his  heat  ing.  He  was  also  coach* 
man  some  time,  and  acquired 
here  his  habit  of  early  rising. 
He,  like  some  other  of  the 
French  of  the  Grant,  had  a good 
education  for  the  limes.  As  to 
the  means  by  which  it  was  ob- 
tained it  is  not  certainly  known. 
But  as  most  of  tho  public  in- 
struction in  Franco  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy  it  isprohab'o 
that  he  was  indebted  to  the  Ro- 
man church  for  his  mental  train- 
ing. He  was  not  only  ready  in 
tho  more  common  French 
branches,  but  was  a good  Latin 
scholar,  and  read  it  through  life 
nearly  as  readily  as  French. 

In  17SS-S9,  the  American 
nmania  raged  i Paris  and  vicinity 
with  great  fury,  and  many  were 
its  victims.  Wo  now  find  Mons. 


Bertrand  27ycarsold,  unmarried, 
with  no  premnnent  possessions 
in  France,  and  why  is  it  strange 
that  hi*  lively  temperamentsho’d 
have  been  excited  by  the  lively 
pict  tire  of  the  “Pi  ratiise  in  the 
West.’’ and  that  it  should  have 
deceived  and  ensnared  him  with 
many  others?  In  1791,  we  find 
him  with  the  French  at  Gallipo- 
lis,  reaping  all  the  bitter  fruit  of 
.credulity;  instead  of  their  antici- 
pated “cleared  and  settled'*  coun- 
try, they  tounda  gloomy  wilder- 
ness teeming  with  savages;  for 
“delicious,  spontaneous  fruits” 
the}’  experienced  a scarcity  of 
the  coarsest  necessaries  of  life. 
Well  might  they  lament  the  sun- 
ny sky  and  delicious  wines  and 
fruits  of  their  own  dear  native 
land,  when  contrasted  with  this 
back  woods  wilderness. 

.Mons.  B.  was  occupied  some 
ti mo  d uri  n g bis  sojourn  at  Galli- 
p o I is  as  miller  in  a mill  near  the 
village.  An  event  took  place 
while  he  was  here  that  ho  often 
related  : Being  necessarily  absent 
one  day  on  business,  he  procured 
a substitute  for  his  place  in  tho 
mill.  On  that  very  day  the  In- 
dians made  a hostile  incursion 
aud  killed  Bertrand’s  subs.uute. 
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He  ever  regarded  this  as  a prov- 
idential escape  from  death,  hut 
greatly  did  she  mourn  the  loss  of 
his  lriend.  The  body  of  the 
Frenchman  was  found  sonic  days 
after  in  the  bushel  below  the 
mill,  scalped  and  horribly  rnan- 
* gled. 

M,  Bertrand  was  one  of  the- 
few  Frenchmen  who  availed 
themselves  of  the -munificence  of 
congress  in  granting  them  land 

- His  original  lot  was  that,  now  nc- 

- enpied  by  J.  S.  Folsom,  at  Junior 
e Landing  ; but  he  exchanged  this 
-for  the  Gth  one  above,  tor  two 

reasons;  the  one  that  he  might 
be  nearer  the  other  settlers;  the 
r other,  that  he  might  build  a mill 
on  Genat’s  creek,  which  ran 
through  this  lot,  much  to  its  in- 
jur v.  The  mill  never  was  built. 
Still  a single  man,  ho  struggled  - 
with  the  giants  of  the  forest, 
clearing  out  a spot  for  his  future 
home.  And  great  were  his  diffi- 
culties and  vexations  here,  for 
poorly  was  one  reared  in  an  old 
and  populous  country  fitted  Un- 
American  backwoods  life.  After 
% clearing  a few  acres  and  erecting 
a cabin,  he  was  about  40  years 
of  age.  re-visited  Gullipolis,  and 
soon  returned  to  occupy  his  new 
home  accompanied  by  a young 
and  charming  spouse,  who  had 
come  over  with  his  relative.-, 
when. quite  a little  child,  in  the 
same  ship  with  himself.  It  is 
related  that  Madam  Bertrand 
^ had  a very  wealthy  aunt  with 
whom  she  had  lived,  and  that 
said  aunt  dying  in  St.  Louis  had 
willed  all  her  property  to  the 
Romish  priesthood,  instead  of  to 
the  niece.  This  pair  lived  hap- 
pily together  until  January  11, 
1827.  when  death  removed  Mad- 
am Bertrand.  The  family  when 
. complete  just  filled  the  number 
of  the  Muses,: and  perhaps  tiikv 
■*  never  were  more  concordant 
than  the  several  members  of  bis 


family.  Of  the  seven  children 
the  names  and  order  of  their  ago 
are  as  follows:  John,  born  in 
1804;  Sobo,  Julie,  Felicite,  Hen- 
ry, Reizaly  and  William,  all  of 
whom  attained  mature  j’cars  and 
became  useful  members  of  society. 
John,  Felicite  and  Wiliiam,  com- 
paratively, recently  died. 

Henry  is  a farmer  in  Southern 
Illinois,  and  the  o'her  three  re- 
side in  the  “Grant.” 

About  tho  year  1811,  Mens. 
Bertrand  erected  a two  story 
brick  house,  which  stands  to  this 
day  in  a good  state  of  preserva- 
tion. and  is  likely  io  stand  yet  as 
long  as  the  majority  of  our  now- 
a-day  structures  do.  With  tho 
masons  on  tho  house  the  older 
children  learned  their  first  no- 
tions of  English. 

. The  good  qualities  which  go  to 
make  tiie  man  were  very  abund- 
ant in  Mens.  B.  He  was  a good 
and  afieclionato  father,  as  an  an- 
ecdote related  by  one  who  knows 
as  well  as  any  one  living,  will 
abundantly  show.  M.  B.  requir- 
ed all  his  children  to  learn  and 
say  their  prayers  according  to 
the  Roman  ritual.  This  they 
readily  did,  while  small,  but  as 
the  one  in  question  approached 
manhood,  he  “couldn't  see  any 
use  in  aying  his  prayers  so  of- 
ten,” and  therefore  presumed  to 
neglect  this  plainest  of  duties. 
Tl.i-  was  too  much  for  the  good 
natir.e  of  Monsieur,  wherefore 
he  chastised  his  son  for  once,  se- 
verely ; this  was  the  first  and  last 
whipping  which  lie  ever  gave  any 
oi  his  children.  Thenceforth  the 
pravers  were  regularly  said. 

M.  Bertrand  was  very  indus- 
trious. His  farm  was  soon  cov- 
ered with  productive  apple  and 
peach  trees,  which  later  fruit 
seems,  from  some  hidden  cause, 
(O  have  flourished  in  those  days 
tu uch  better  than  now  ; the 
ground  would  be  so  deeply  cov— 
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ered  with  them  that  they  might 
easily  be  gathered  with  a shovel. 
But  what  must  bo  done  with 
such  abundance  of  fruit?  It 
would  insult  providence  to  allow 
it  to  go  to  waste  ! This  is  soon 
found  out.  They  must  be  dis- 
tilled and  their  good  qualities  put 
into  a form  adapted  for  preserva* 
tion.  Accordingly,  we  find  the 
French  early  engaged  during  the 
autumn  and  part  of  the  wiutor 
in  distilling  apple  and  peach 
brandy.  In  those  days  money 
was  scarce,  and  brandy  was,  of 
all  articles  the  farmer  could  take 
to  market,  tho  most  saleable  and 
easily  turned  into  cash.  H.  Ber- 
trand was  very  fond  of  this  busi- 
ness, and  was  accustomed  to  sell 
yearly  a large  quantity  of  applo 
and  peach  brandy  in  Greenups- 
burg.  Th is  was  a laborious  busi- 
ness till  a late  day,  after  most 
had  thrown  it  aside. 

This  brings  up  another  topic. 
They  did  not  sell  all  their  bran- 
dy but  usually  kept  a fine  iron- 
bound  cask  in  one  corner  of  tho 
cellar  well  filled  with  the  purest 
and  most  sparkling  nine-years- 
old  peach  ; from  which  cask  daily 
was  replenished  a large  glass 
flask  which  usually  sat  on  the 
side  board  ready  to  welcome  any 
visitor,  and  handy  for  them  all, 
after  each  meal.  This  latter  was 
to  promote  digestion  I A guest 
never  composed  him3elf  until  he 
had  partaken  of  a sparkling 
glass  of  tho  “best  poach.”  The 
mornings  were  foggy  and  damp 
in  those  days,  and  wo  presume 
tho  morning  and  evoning  bitters 
wero  beneficial  in  warding  off 
fever,  aguo,  etc.  But  this  is  not 
modern  logic. 

Tho  social  faculty  was  well  de- 
veloped in  Hons.  B.  lie  greeted 
his  friends  always  with  a low 
bow  and  hearty  laugh.  lie  always 
boro  a smiling  countenanco. — 
Tho  French  wero  accustomed  to 


meet  frequently  evenings  and  sip 
tho  social  cup.  Many  a night  a 
jolly  half  dozen  Frenchmen  have 
met,  laughed,  joked  and  drank  at 
Hons.  Bertrand’s  till  the  twilight 
of  morn  dispersed  them.  This 
was  much  to  tho  annoyance  of 
the  younger  members  of  the 
family,  who  in  vain  were  trying 
to  enjoy  Somnus,  having  no 
taste  for  such  amusements. 

Mons.  B.  was  never  fond  of 
fishing  and  the  chase,  but  pre- 
ferred. tho  most  useful  amuse- 
ment of  gardening,  in  which  he 
greatly  excelled.  Ho  had,  per- 
haps, for  many  years,  the  best 
garden  in  tho  grant.  When  he 
became  infirm  his  out-door  work 
■was  confined  to  the  garden. 
And  then  from  tho  dawn  of  day 
till  9 or  10  o’clock  he  was  busy, 
making  with  his  instruments  the 
same  regular  stroke.  Duringthe 
warm  part  of  the  day  he  would 
read  some  of  his  favorite  books 
seated  in  the  same  garden  under 
the  refreshing  shade  of  some 
large  tree  of  his  own  planting. 

Throughout  life  he  was  a groat 
reader.  In  his  library  there 
were,  besides  a largo  lot  of  Cath- 
olic devotional  books,  such  works 
as  Telemachus,  Gil  Blass,  Virgil, 
Housseau’s  poetry,  various  works 
of  Voltaire,  etc. 

There  is  one  thing  strange  in 
Hons.  Bertrand’s  history.  Al- 
though ho  lived  in  America  65 
years,  ho  nevor  learned  to  speak 
English.  But  why?  As  related 
abovo  it  is  supposod  that  ringing 
tho  church  bell  injured  his  hear- 
ing, at  least  his  power  of  hoaring 
was  quite  poor  most  of  bis  life. 
Ono  more'  reason  might  bo  given: 
they  did  not  associate  with 
Americans  much,  and  French 
only  was  spoken  in  tho  family. 

Mons.  B is  a subject  of  much 
interest  to  many  as  tho  last  sur-  . 
vivor  of  tho  grant.  Ho  owed  his 
longevity  to  tomperato  habits 
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and  regular  exercise.  Re  was  a 
verw  early  riser;  lie  drank  mod- 
erately ; was  very  active,  regu- 
lar and  temperate  in  work.  Of 
h is  morals  much  might  be  said, 
but  we  must  close  this  sketch.' 

In  religion,  be  was  a conscien- 
tious Catholic;  was  very  careful 
in  observing  all  the  ordinances 
of  the  church,  especially  the 
fasts,  until  he  was  so  old  as  to 
forget  1 ho  days  on  which  they 
occurred.  lie  never  retired 
without  saying  thc'usua!  prayer. 
As  he  grew  old  his  t ppetito  for 
ardent  spirits  gradually  failed, 
and  the  last  years  of  his  life  ho 
drank  scarcely  any.  His  decease 
was  hastened  perhaps  by  a cold, 
which  he  could  not  got  rid  of. 
II is  mind  was  sane  to  the  last 
breath.  His  lips  moved  fast  with 
wotds  of  prayer.  He  walked 
about  fix  weeks  before  death. 

Thus  has  passed  away  the  Inst 
of  the  original  French  of  South- 
ern Ohio.  There  was  much  in 
his  character  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. H'8  industry  and  porse- 
Yorenee  insured  success  in  every 
prrsuit;  his  honesty,  the  confi- 
dence of  all  ; his  activity  and 
tomporrnec,  good  health  and 
long  life;  to  his  morals  no  one* 
could  take  exceptions. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1826, 
there  was  a grand  ball  at  iho 
house  of  Moris.  Bertrand,  to 
which  all  tlie  country  for  several 
miles  around  was  invited.  The 
ball  was  the  grand  affair  for  that 
period.  The  four  daughters  of 
M-  Bertrand  acquitted  t h r nisei  ves 
in  a very  creditable  manner  in 
doing  the  honors  of  the  occasion. 
The  usual  course  persued  at  a 
country  bull  in  those  days  was 
for  the  company  to  comnioneo 
gathering  a little  before  night,  so 
as  to  put  the  horses  in  the  stable 
and  feed  them  (everybody  rodo 


on  horseback  in  those  days) 
The  men  to  take  off  their  boots 
and  overcoats,  and  prepare  for 
dancing.  The  women  likewise  to 
prepare  for  the  ball  room.  By 
the  time  it  was  fairly  dark,danc* 
ing  commenced.  It  was  kept  up 
without  much  intermission,  for 
two  or  three  hours,  when  supper 
was  announced.  Dancing  bad 
to  be  suspended  to  make  room 
for  the  supper  table.  Houses 
were  not  large  in  tho*e  days,  and 
one  room  had  to  answer  tor  va- 
rious purposes.  ^Supper  occupied 
an  hour  or  two  when  the  table 
was  removed,  dancing  re-com* 
menced,  and  was  kept  up  wiih 
but  little  intermission  till  day- 
light. Then  preparations  were 
made  to  disperse  and  return 
home.  While  the  young  men 
were  saddling  their  horses,  Mona. 
Bertrand  was  out  with  a bottle 
of  bis  oldest  ar.d  best  peach 
brandy  and  insisting  on  every 
man  taking  another  drink  before 
starting. 

The  old  man  was  very  email, 
not  being  over  four  feet  and  a 
half  high.  He  was  stepping 
around  among  the  men  and 
horses,  talking  French  in  a very 
animated  manner,  and  gesticulat- 
ing so  thut  we  began  to  conclude 
something  was  wrong  and  to  feel 
uneasy  about  it.  We  called  John 
Bertrand,  his  son,  and  asked  him 
to  explain  what  tho  old  man  was 
talking  about.  John  laughed 
and  said  there  was  nothing 
wrong,  the  old  man  vranted  to 
know  if  wo  were  all  satisfied.  If 
there  was  anything  more  that  ho 
could  do  for  us.  Wo  told  John 
to  toll  the  old  man  that  we  were 
all  satisfied  and  well  pleased  with 
cur  entertainment.  So  when  wo 
were  all  mounted,  each  man  with 
his  partner  on  the  horse  behind 
him,  took  tho  road  for  our  sever- 
al homes. 
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Mona,  Maldon  drew  tbo  lot 
•above  Giant’s  creek,  now  called 
tho  Rankin  farm,  and  settled  on 
" it.  It  was  his  fortune  to  livo  but 
L a - short  time  in  the  Grant. 

’ While  fishing  at  the  mouth  of 
Giant’s  creek,  he  fell  from  his 
canoe  and  was  drowned.  He  was 
« a married  man,  and  had  a daugh- 
t'  ter  who  was  married  to  a man 
named  Perot,  who  lived  on  the 
- farm  after  the  death  of  Maldon. 

'n  lions.  Charpentier  was  anoth- 
‘erof  the  old  settlers.  His  loc 
was  the  first  below  Ginat’s  farm. 
Ho  was  a large,  rough  man,  with 
little  vigor  of  mind.  He  lived 
by  himself  in  a miserable  hovel, 
and  bore  the  reputation  of  ex- 
ceeding laziness.  While  at  his 
neighbor’s,  lodging,  it  was  a task 
,,to  rouse  him  in  time  for  break- 
fast. For  many  years  his  name 
was  current  as  a symbol  of  lazi- 
ness. In  1S16  he  married,  but 
i enjoyed  this  condition  only  a 
. short  time.  Ho  6old  his  farm  to 
■ M.  Yalodin  on  condition  of  a 
(_*  email  annual  payment  during 
, tho  residue  of  his  life.  While  he 
. - was  cutting  a tree  on  or  near 
■_  Hale’s  creek,  tho  tree  which  ho 
; was  cutting  fell  upon  him,  crush- 
ing him  to  death.  This,  nodcutht, 
•was  owing  to  his  awkwardness, 
^ for  in  a great  degree  all  the 
French  were  poor  users  of  the  ax. 
They,  in  felling  a tree,  usually 
hacked  it  entirely  around,  just  as 
the  beavers  gnaw  down  saplings, 
and  when  it  started  to  fall,  they 
.“took  to  their  heels”  without  ob- 
serving  the  direction  the  tree  was 
..about  to  fall  in,  and  it  was  likely 
thoy  would  run  in  the  way  the 
tree  was  falling.  Perhaps  this 
was  Charpen  tier's  case.  If  is 
death  took  placo  soon  after  ho 
bargained  his  lot  to  Yalodin  ; 


hence,  Yalodin  obtained  it  for  a 
mere  trifle. 

Mons.  Petro  Serot  was  carried 
off  by  the  fever  soon  after  his 
arrival  at  Gall  ipol  is.  He  had 
gone  to  sea  at  the  age  of  eleven, 
and  continued  there  until  hoar- 
rived  with  the  French  immi- 
grants at  Alexandria,  D.  C.  He 
had  been  promoted,  and  when  he 
left  tho  sna  he  was  second  com- 
mander of  the  vessel.  In  1790, 
at  Alexandria,  he  married  Mary 
Catharine  Avaline.  It  was  after 
a courtship  of  five  days.  Ho  had 
become  tired  of  the  sea  and 
wished  to  abandon  it.  He  fre- 
quently during  the  voyage  had 
noticed  his  future  wife,  but  un- 
til the, landing  he  had  not  made 
to  her  his  addresses. 

Her  parents  lived  at  Picardy. 
Her  father  was  married  three 
times.  13y  his  first  wife  be  had 
been  blessed  with  the  goodly 
number  of  17  children  ; by  the 
second  with  three,  and  bv  tho 
third  with  three,  making  23.  Of 
the  17  only  two  were  boys.  She 
was  educated  well,  could  read 
Latin  as  easily  as  French, 
was  expert  in  mental  arithmetic, 
and  was  a worker  in  embroidery 
and  lace.  She,  while  in  Paris, 
had  bought  120  acres  of  land 
which  wero  to  fall  just  below  tho 
Scioto,  at  Alexandria.  For  it.  sho 
paid  120  French  crowns.  Sho 
had  come  over  with  her  sister, 
afterwards  Madame  Naylor.  Mr. 
Naylor  was  a seaman  and  was 
commissioned  May  11.  179S,  by 
John  Adams,  at  second  lieuten- 
ant of  the  ship  Ganges. 

One  cam  e of  the  above  hastv 
courtship  '-as  the  disappointment 
of  the  bright  expectations  of  the 
French,  and  M’ille.  Avaline  found 
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herself  entirely  helpless  and  with 
little  money  in  this  dreary  wild. 

AtGallipolis  Mons.  and  Madam 
Serot  were  very  industrious  and 
by  the  work  of  their  own  hands 
they  not  only  supported  thera- 
* selves  and  family,  but  saved 
enough  each  year  to  buy  a town 
lot.  They  were  the  parents  of 
four  children  : Mary,  born  June, 
1791:  Leonard.  John  and  Peter, 
born  October  5,  1796.  Ha  d ne- 
cessity forced  ber  to  remain  but 
a short  time  a widow  after  M. 
Serot's  death,  which  happened 
September  30,  1796,  just  six  days 
antecedent  to  the  birth  ot  his 
^ youngest  son,  Peter.  He  was 
hastened  away  after  a residence 
of  but  six  years  in  Gallipolis,  and 
w,ae  buried  in  the  public  square 
at  Gallipolis,  near  some  shade 
trees  planted  by  Mons.  Bureau, 
and  which  are  now  growing  fine- 
ly'. His  children  all  live  but 
Leonard,  who  died  of  cholera  at 
Smithland,  Ivy.,  October  25.  1S32. 
Mary-  (Marshall),  and  John  live 
in  Scioto  county,  Ohio,  and  Peter 
v in  Schuyler,  111.  An  interval  of 
but  4 months  and  13  days  inter- 
vened between  the  death  of  Serot 
and  Madam  Serot’s  marriage  to 
Andrew  Lacroix. 

Mons.  Cadot  was  one  of  the 
many  Frenchmen  who  were  has- 
tened to  the  grave,  a short  time 
after  landing  in  the  new  world, 
by  that  fatal  bilious  fever.  It 
^ arose,  no  doubt,  from  the  miasma 
generated  by  the  luxuriant  veg- 
etation which  layr  in  the  pools  of 
water  collected  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  river  bond, 
on  the  level  grounds,  and  which 
the  heat  of  the  sun  made  to  de- 
compose very  rapidly.  A little 
more  than  five  years  had  pa-sed, 
and  M Cadet  was  numbered  with 
the  dead.  I am  imformed  that 
■»  he  was  the  first  person  buried  in 
ground  now  occuped  by  the 


cemetery  at  Gallipolis.  He  had. 
some  education,  and  was  an  hon- 
orable man. 

II is  children  all  survive.  They 
are.  Marie  Louise,  Claudius,  a id 
Lemuel.  Tnore  is  one  fact  hero 
worthy  to  be  remembered,  that 
the  above  Marie  Louise  was  the 
first  child  bo  in  in  Gallipolis  Jan- 
uary 28  1791,  about  three 

months  after  the  French  arrived 
there.  She  was  married  to  M. 
La  Clereq  in  the  autumn  of  1309, 
and  still  lives  sit  Galhpohs,  a 
widow.  The  two  Sons,  Ctauduis 
and  Lemuel,  are  farmers  in  Sci- 
oto couoty. 

Monsieur  Charles  Francis  Du- 
tiel  was  horn  June  6,  1765.  Ho 
was  of  a moderate  education,  had 
been  a farmer  in  France,  and 
was  therefore  bettersuited  to  the 
wilderness  than  main  others.  At 
Gallipolis  he  was  a laborer,  pos- 
sessed town  lots,  made  garden, 
etc. 

M.  Dutiel  was  the  only’  French- 
man of  Gallipolis  that  ever  killed 
a buffalo  (JDuduit  and  Lacroix 
killed  them  at  the  Grant.)  He 
was  out  hunting,  and  came  across 
a herd,  and  not  expecting  to 
kill  one  or  aiming  at  any'  one  in 
particular,  he  fired,  and  a largo 
buffalo  fell  dead.  So  elated  was 
ho  that  without  stopping  to  ex-, 
amine  his  prize,  he  ran  as  fast  as 
he  could  to  the  town,  and  all, 
male  and  female,  started  for  the 
spot.  Before  he  got  back  nearly 
all  the  people  of  tho  town  were 
there,  so  great  was  the  exulta- 
tion over  this  feat  of  a French- 
man, although  it  was  almost  a 
daily  affair  for  the  New  England- 
ers to  kill  these  beasts.  • -■ 

On  another  occasion  Dutiel  was 
hunting  with  a brother  French- 
man. AVhile  out  it  rai ned  severe- 
ly, and  1 1 1 o creek  which  runs 
hack  of  Gallip  .lis  and-cmpties 
into  ihe  Ohio  just  below,  was  so 
swollen  as  to  prevent  their  cross- 
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ing  ftt  tho  usual  place.  Tliey 
vrcnVup  the  (reck  to  find  a cross- 
ing place,  and  soon  discovered 
some  Indians,  only  a few  hundred 
yards  off,  who  gave  llicm  chase. 
The  Fienehtiicn  separated,  and 
leaped  into  l li o pawpaw  bushes, 
one  going  up  and  Duteil  going 
down,  leaping  from  thicket  to 
thicket  with  all  the  energy  which 
danger  ol  life  will  give,  until  he 
reached  the  Ohio  just  lie-low  the 
creek.  Here  he  was  In  mined  in 
by  two  bodies  of  water  which 
kept  him  from  town  and  from 
Virginia,  and  the  Indians  t 01  far 
behind  him.  He  pushed  a log, 
which  lay  near  by,  into  tho 
water,  which  bad  dr}-  limbsstand- 
ing  out  from  it,  on  which  lie  put 
his  gun  to  keep  it  dry.  and  leap- 
ed into  tho  r. vet  behind  the  log. 
Swimming  with  all  bis  power,  a 
volley  of  bullets  soon  fell  around 
his  bead  into  the  water.  Turn- 
ing the  log  quartering  lip  stream 
he  kept  Ins  eyes  on  the  Indians, 
who  tired  on  him  as  fast  as  they 
Con  I <1  load,  and  as  be  would  see' 
tho  smoke  dipped  bis  bead  under 
the  water,  and  thus  avoided  tho 
hall  ; and  finally  reached  the 
Virginia  shore  safely,  with  his 
gun  dry.  lie  went  up  opposite 
town,  where  he  attracted  atten- 
tion, and  was  taken  over  the  riv- 
er by  bis  friends.  His  compan- 
ion was  also  saved. 

Three  months  after  tho  death 
of  Mr.  Cadot.  Monsieur  Duteil 
and  Madame  Cadot  were  united 
in  holy  wedlock.  Other  cases  of 
os  quick  marriage  as  this  after 
tho  death  of  one  party  oceu'  red- 
Ii  was  necessity,  that  inexorable 
binder  of  all  necks,  that  caused 
it.  What  was  a lady,  brought 
up  perhaps  without  learning  to 
so. I hei  hands  at  work,  and  sur- 
rounded with  three  needy  in- 
fants, to  do  in  this  wilderness  of 
America,  where  men  were  scarce- 


ly safe  from  the  hatchet  of  (he 
sava  re  ? They  v out  to  i he  Grant 
in  December,  1797.  Their  pas- 
sage was  performed  in  a flat  boat 
in  which,  besides  their  household 
chattels,  they  had  a yoke  of 
oxen  and  a cow.  Mens  Bureau 
was  along  with  them  on  this  oc- 
casion. When  the}-  landed  ai 
the  farm,  which  was  below  Dr. 
Dufl'gney’s.  some  two  miles  be- 
low Franklin  Furnace,  now  own 
cd  .by  Francis  Andre,  a son-in- 
law  of  Duteil.  they  found  that 
previously  erected  cabin  w.-js  not 
large  enough,  wherefore  they 
tcok  the  boat  to  pieces,  and  thus 
made  a good  use  r f the  lumber 
in.it  by  way  of  building  an  addi- 
tional house.  AT.  Duteil  planiiri 
an  orchard  as  soon  as  he  cleared 
some  land,  but  in  burning  the 
brush  ofl  the  land  the  tire  Dee.  me 
general  and  destroyed  bis  young 
orchard. 

While  in  the  Grant  be  was  an 
enterprising,  industrious,  and  re- 
spected farmer.  Their  family 
included  six  children,  as  follows. 
Pierre,  horn  February  11,  1798, 
Francis,  Jean.  (John).  Virginia, 
Louis  and  Sophie,  born  October 
9.  h,  1809. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  1S12,  'bis 
bap])}'  family  was  heart  broxen 
by  the  death  of  a faithful  consort 
and  a good  mother.  After  t:. is, 
Mnn«.  Dmiel  lived  nine  years  in 
the  Grant  wth  his  children  and 
step-children,  hut  longed  to  be 
among  his  old  French  companions 
in  Gallipoli  . He  therefore  in 
1S21  went  there  and  took  up  his 
residence  with  Moris.  La  Clercq. 
the  husband  ol'liis  step-daughter. 
M.  Dutiel’s  family  continued  to 
keep  house  on  the  home  farm  in 
the  Grant.  He  was  5G  years  old 
on  returning  to  Gallipolis.  His 
occupation  consisted  in  the  cul- 
ture of  a vineyard  of  Mona.  L3 
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Clereq’s,  and  in  making  garden, 
fle  also  read  much. 

Ho  thus  lived,  and  continued 
to  spend  the  shade  of  life  for  28 
years,  in  tho  family  of  his  step- 
daughter, and  delighted  in  the 
society  of  the  surviving  French 
settlers.  Thua  lie  lived  to  the 
patriarchal  age  ot  84,  when  his 
• theatreof  action  was  changed  by 
Jus  death,  which  'ccurrtd  No- 
vember 1.  1849.  About  tho  13th 
ol  October  previous,  as  ho  was 
siuing  at  the  table,  be  was  sLruck 
with  palsy  very  severely,  entire- 
ly disabling  one  side  ot  bis  body. 
After  this  be  lingered  18  days,  in 
full  p iBsessmn  of  bis  rea-on.  lie 
*■  had  been  subjected  to  liule  sick- 
ness during  his  life. 

In  politics,  M.  Dutiel  was  a 
Whig. 

At  the  decline  of  life  ho  was 
somewhat  deaf.  His  Bepulchre  is 
in  a beaut  ful  spot  in  the  Galli- 
polis  cemetery  beneath  the  cool- 
ing shade  of  a weeping  willow. 
Ho  was  an  honest  arid  good  man. 

Speaking  of  M.  Dutiel’s  honesty 
brings  to  inind  an  anecdote  I oi- 
% teL  beard  in  my  younger  days. 
H e was  among  the  tirst  to  have 
grain  to  sell,  and  as  the  country 


filled  t3p  with  Ttew-cotner8  thcro 
was  a greater  demand  for  grain. 
M.  Dutiel  got  a half-bushel  meas- 
ure a little  larger  than  tho  law 
required.  Ho  went  on  to  soil 
grain  by  h is  new  half-bushel. 
Some  of  his  neighbors  called  his 
attention  to  the  circumstance  of 
his  balf-bushel  being  too  large, 
and  that  he  was  giving  more 
grain  than  was  neces-ary  lor  a 
bushel.  Well,  he  said,  he  knew 
it,  but  he  would  rather  give  too 
much  than  too  little,  and  he 
would  not  have  it  changed.  This 
fact  becoming  known  throughout 
the  country,  the  result  was  that 
he  always,  sold  out  his  surplus 
grain  long  before  his  neighbors 
could  sell  a bushel.  The  first 
settlers  of  a new  country  have  a 
decided  advantage  over  those 
wlm  come  in  afterward.  They 
get  their  farms  cleared  up  first, 
and  there  is  always  a good  homo 
market  for  everything  that  can 
be  raised  in  the  first  settlement 
of  a country  has  been  filled  up. 
At  fiist  there  are  moro  buyers 
than  sellers,  hut  when  they  all 
come  to  be  sellers  they  have  to 
seeK  u foreign  market  for  their 
surplus  produce. 


Tho  first  sot  tU  rs  of  Scioto  coun- 
ty wero  not  all  industrious  and 
enterprising.  Some  of  thorn 
wore  as  trifling,  shiftless  and 
good  for  nothing  as  any  that 
could  ho  found  in  tho  older  set- 
tled parts  of  the  country  Mons. 
Kuishond  was  one  of  this  class 
among  the  French.  It  is  a mys- 
tery how  iie  ever  came  to  have 
v energy  enough  to  leave  tho 
old  cuuutry,  cross  the  ocean,  and 


work  his  way  out  to  tho  wilder- 
ness ot  Ohio.  Hut  I suppose  ho 
fell  in  with  the  stream,  and  when 
he  got  under  way  could  not  turn 
back.  He  drew  a lot  in  the  X. 
E.  corner  of  the  Grant  near  tho 
mills  formerly  owned  by  Samuel 
Barber.  It,  is  not  now  known 
whether  he  had  much  learning 
or  not,  or  whether  ho  was  deep- 
ly versed  in  the  mysteries  of  tin 
e tarry  heavens.  But  be  profess 
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ed'  to  be  a great  astrologer,  and 
spent  a large  portion  of  his  time 
in  gazing  at  the  stars  and  predict- 
ing future  events,  particularly  as 
lo  the  changes  of  the  weather. 

It  was  proposed  at  an  early 
day  to  make  a dam  across  Lick 
run  tor  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
mill  for  the  benefit  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. The}-  appoin led  a cer- 
tain Saturday  for  all  the  neigh- 
bors to  meet  and  build  the  dam. 
‘‘Big  Pete,’’  as  he  was  commonly 
Called,  said  “no;  it  will  rain  on 
that  day.”  Sure  enough,  it  did 
lain  on  that  da\',  as  he  predicted. 
No  almanac  maker  could  have 
lived  there  after  that. 

He  was  the  laziest  man  in  the 
world.  IIo  was  never  married, 
and  many  amusing  stories  arc 
told  about  his  attempts  at  court- 
ing. . It  was  said  that  he  went  to 
seo  Marie  Louise  Cadot,  who  af- 
terwards married  Mons.  La 
Clcreq,  of  Gallipolis.  But  he 
was  too  bashful  to  say  anything 
to  her.  He  would  sit  all  da}'  and 
look  at  her,  but  never  a word 
would  ho  sa}\ 

‘Ho  was  large,  clumsy,  big 
boned,  and  generally— like  Diog- 
enes-miserabl}’  ai  tired.  He  clear- 
ed just  land  enough  to  raise  a 
little  corn  and  beans,  potatoes, 
and  a few  other  vegetables  just 
sufficient  to  keep  him  alive.  For 
weeks  he  would  live  on  beans, 
which  ho  boiled  about  once  a 
week  in  large  quantities  in  his 
only  large  kettle,  to  save  kindling 
a firo  often  and  thus  save  his 
wood. 

He  caught  what  game  he  could. 
As  turkeys  were  plenty  then, 
they  could  bo  caught  in  a pen, 
thus:  A foursquare  was  made  of 
rails,  about  four  feet  high,  ami 
covered  with  rails.  A trench 
was  dug  under  one  of  tho  sides 
abouUcightccu  iuclies'doep  where 


it  passed  under  -the  pen,  and 
about  a foot  wide.  In  this  trench 
corn  was  scattered  from  the  out- 
side along  tho  bottom  to  the 
inside  of  the  pen.  Tho  trench 
was  dug  so  that  the  deepest  part 
was  under  t.hc  side  of  tho  pen 
and  gradually  got  shallow  to  the 
middle,  where  it  was  level  with 
the  top  of  the  ground.  A board 
was  lufJ  across  the  trench  on  the 
inside  so  that  the  turxeys  could 
run  around  the  inside  of  the  pen 
without  falling  into  the  ditch.  I 
have  known  a half  a dozen  tur- 
keys at  a time  run  around  a pen 
for  half  a day  without  finding  the 
way  out. 

Pete  tried  to  paes  eff  for  an  al- 
manac maker,  but  as  he  had  no 
books  or  instruments  lie  could  do 
but  little  in  that  direction  except 
foretel  the  changes  of  the  weath- 
er. 

' After  he  had  lived  many  years 
alone  his  cabin  caught  fire  and 
burned  down,  despite  Pete’s 
throwing  much  snow  on  it.  He 
was  entirely  loo  lazy  to  build  an- 
other cabin.  He  was  getting  old 
and  it  might  get  burned  again, 
so  he  resolved  to  try  some  other 
method.  He  had  217  acres  of 
pretty  good  land,  and  he  conclu* 
ded  his  land  ought  to  keep  him 
as  long  as  ho  lived.  He  accord 
ingly  made  a bargain  with  a Mr. 
Bradshaw  to  keep  him  as  long  as 
he  lived  and  take  the  land.  Mr. 
Bradshaw  sold  his  contract  to  a 
Mr.  Cook.  Pete  lived  with  Cook  * 
awhile,  hut  some  di.  agreement 
arising  between  them,  Pete  left 
Cook’s.  He  then  contracted  with 
Joseph  Bo  user  to  take  care  of  him 
till  he  died,  and  take  the  land  for 
his  pay.  He  lived  with  Bouser 
till  his  death,  which  took  place 
iri  1823.  After  he  died,  Cook 
claimed  the  land,  as  not  1 aving 
forfeited  it  on  his  part.  Bouser 
had  possession,  and  would  not  * 
givo  it  up.  * They' went  to  law 
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- about  it,  bnt  ns  neither  of  them  raised  tho  enso  and  divided  tbo 
bud  a clear  title  they  coin  pro-  land  between  them. 


MONS.  GINAT.  ' - 

Mons.  Ginat  wisone  also  of  the}' would  sail  50  miles.  It  was 
the  French  setllcrs.of  the  Grant,  the  custom  wiih  the  Canadians  to 
and  his  lot  was  tiiat  now  owned  Bing  hoosicr  songs,  and  their  yell 
by  W.  Power,  and  through  the'  was  heard  many  miles.  They 
front  of  which  Ginat’s  creek — also,  6ince  they  were  much  expos- 
numed  from  Mors.  G. — empties  eri  to  t he  weather,  ir  nde  very  free 
into  the  Ohio.  He  settled  and  use  of  liqt  ors,  the  effect  of  which 
built  at  the  mouih  of  the  crock,  was  plainly  seen  in  their  ruddy, 

* and  married  a Miss  Smith,  an  lull  faces.  Much  boating  was  ul- 
American,  il is  family  consisted  so  done  from  Charleston,  Va.,  to 
of  five — himself  and  wife,  and  Nashville  and  St.  Louis.  Mons. 
three  daughters,  Cynthia,  Ebza-  Ginat  sent  his  daughters  to  Cin- 
betli  and  Emil}*.  Jliswife  died  einnuti  to  school  where  their  time 
early,  and  he  then  went  to  boat-  was  not  misspent,  some  of  them 
frig,  and  boiled  salt  on  the  Kana-  taught  many  schools  in  the  Grant 
wlia.  Boating  in  those  days  was  afterward.  They  also  kepi  houso 
quite  different  from  now-adays.  for  their  father  at  the  sail  works. 
It  was  done  in  keel  boats — actaft  In  stature,  Ginat  was  large,  but 
the  hull  of  which  was  much  like  not  fleshy.  February  5,  1810,M. 
modcrli  canal  boats,  but  much  Ginatsold  100  acres  of  his  lot  to 

* lighter  and  generally  smaller. — William  Powers,  lor  the  sum  of 
Larger  keel  boats  were  manned  §275. 

by  about  20  hands.  In  early  Though  most  of  the  French 
times  itwas  the  custom  and  busi-  had  been  brought  up  as  Catholics, 
ness  of  some  men  to  make  a trip  yet  most  of  them  seem  to  have 
from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans  left  the  mother  church  and  cared 
each  year.  They  went  down  little  about  her  benison.  For  in 
“under  oars  ’ and  with  a half  doz-  the  year  1818  a Roman  priest 
en  or  so  pairs  worked  by  stout  named  La  Font  came  into  the 
men  they  made  good  speed. — Grant  and  offered  to  be  their 

•’  They  took  down  flour,  pork,  beef,  spiritual  guide  on  condition  of 
bcatis,  onions,  etc.,  and  brought  his  maintenance.  Ho  was  a man 
up  cotton,  hemp,  tobacco,  etc.,  to  of  fine  education  and  had  been 
Pittsburg.  Many  of  these  boats  an  ecclesiastic  of  high  order  in 
wero  managed  by  Canadians  who  France,  but  by  the  Revolution 
seemed  much  to  lancy  their  mode  ho  had  lost  his  property  and  had 
of  life.  As  the  boats  went  up  come  to  America  in  quest  of  cm- 
they  were  pushed  by  poles  on  the  proyment.  He  wished  the  French 
6horc.-ido  while  oars  were  worked  to  build  a house  of  worship  and 
on  the  outside.  The  average  up-  give  him  the  care  of  it,  but  this 
stream  velocity  'fas  12  miles  per  they  did  not  chooso  to  do.  When 

s day — they  layup  at  night — but  he  found  that  they  had  hopeless- 
olten  when  the  wind  was  (air  ly  relapsed,  ho  tried  anotheiHiook 


. 
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and.  became. pedagogue.  Hcwas 

in  the  Grant  one  year,  arid  lea  k 
boarding  at  Worn*.  LutieiV.  lie 
taught  school  in  the  French 
torfgui:  He  wrote  a hi-uulitul 

hand,  at  d made  some  good  sente* 

< f hi*  pupil-. 

It  wu*  M.  La  Fudi’s  custom  to 
flatter  W.  Dutiel  much  openly  ; 
but  on  a certain  occasion  a ban- 
ishefi  French  nobleman  calbd  on 
W.  La  Font,  tiom  Portsmouth. 
These  two  were  iti  the  cellar  once 
conversing  on  the  fickleness  of 
fortune,  and  La  Font  remarked 
how  humiliating  it  was  tor  them, 
Of  such  high  rank  in  France,  to 
be  dependent  herein  America  on 
‘‘this  poor  peasant  Jjultel.  Why, 
in  France  wo  don’L  at  all  recog- 
n ze  per-ons  of  this  cits-.” 

But,  unluckily  for  them,  M. 
Luted  was  in  another  part  of  the 
Cellar,  and  lieu:  d their  hollow— 
hearted  ness.  The  next  morning 
he  informed  M.  La  Font  that  he 
had  no  further  occasion  for  his 
set  vice  . mr  room  in  his  house. 

La  F.'iit  went  to  Portsmouth, 
then  to  New  Orleans,  bought  a 
$3  lottery  ticket,  drew  S2U.OOO, 
ut.d  a few  years  ago  was  seen  in 
New  Orleans  by  a citizen  of  the 
Grant. 

M.  Ginat  had  a medium  educa- 
tion. He  was  quite  useful  to  the 
French  in  the  Grant  through  his 
tact  as  a “pet t dogger.*'  His  mind 
sc<  ms  to  have  been  well  adapted 
to  this  business,  for  be  is  said  to 
have  had  a particular  liking  lor 
disputation.  II o would  always 
waive  previous  impi  cssions.  and 
take  the  opposition  on  any  quei — 
lion,  simpl\  lor  the  sake  ol  snow- 
ing his  talent  and  confusing  his 
Opponent.  The  French  often  had 
misunderstand  mgs  with  the  Y ;m- 
bees,  and  a-  most  of  them  epnko 
poor  English  it  was  difficult  for 
them  alw  .i\s  to  obtain  jus' ICO. 
M Ginat  had  given  much  alten- 
Liou  -tq  liivv,  and  tpone  English 


fluently;  he  wna  therefore  well 
prepaid)  to  advocate  the  caust-a 
fit  the  French.  He  trust  have 
been  expert  in  this  craft  for  men 
much  dreaded  him  as  an  oppo- 
nerd.  He  practiced  this  during 
his  la'er  years  after  be  Liad  re- 
turned from  Katiuwha  to  the 
Grant.  Af’er  seVerul  years  of 
h-ard  toil  M.  Ginat  had  thu  mis- 
fortune to  fail  in  the  salt  business 
and  lo.-e  all  htscapital.  lie  then 
came  back  from  Kanawha  to  the 
Grant,  and  lived  most  of  the  rest 
of  his  life  with  Peter  Buecus,  an 
unde  of  his  by  marriage.  ■ 

It  might  be  a little  interesting 
in  these  ‘‘last  times’’  for  a mo- 
ment. to  revert  to  the  table  bev- 
erages ol  the  first  sett lers  of  the 
Giant.  Among  articles  used  lor 
drinks  we  enumerate,  coffee,  sas- 
safras. sage,  sycamore  ('more 
propel  ly  called  plane  tree), 
wlual  and  rye.  ll  was  son  e- 
thing  extra  to  have  coffee  more 
than  once  a week;  this  was  not 
because  they  did  not  -love  the 
drink,  nor  because  the}’  Wire 
“stingy,”  but  simply  because 
money  was  scarce,  and  because  t 
Coffee  was  sea.ee  und  near.  Cof- 
fee was  sold  as  5dcts.  a pound, 
and  not  thought  high.  It  was 
generally  found  on  the  table  in 
its  purity  on  Sunday  morniDg, 
very  rich  with  cream  and  sugar, 
and  the  little  “shavers”  were  in- 
dulged in  u cup  if  they  had  been 
very  . good  Saturday  and  Sun- 
d y morning  in  anticipation  of  ^ 
this  treat.  Sassafras  was  much 
used  in  sugar  time  in  the  spring, 
so  also  spice  wood  and  sage  were 
usidund  throughout  the  year; 
but  what  c.- n sycamore  mean? 
Yes,  th  s common  sycamore  was 
used  as  a beverage.  The  tree 
was  cut  into  the  redwood  and  the 
chips  of  the  red  taken  to  make 
ten  of.  The  tea  is  said  to  havo 
had  a beautiful  color  and  a tine  * 
flavor.  Wheat  and  rye  occupied 
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ihe  place  of  onr  coffee.  Rye  was 
host.  In  preparation  it  was  the 
tonne  as  dial  ot  collee,  wiili 
which  wheat  and  rye  was  often 
mingled.  The  custom  ot  nno 
,K>  <1  Im  y was  to  “.-cord  ” ton 
pounds  of  rye  to  every  pound  of 
CotJee,  and  mingle  them;  then 
put  the  mixture  up  in  tight  jars 
and  hums  imagined  that  the  one 
pound  retained  its  own  virluo 
and  impaired  also  ten-tenths  to 
the  rye,  so  that  it  all  cutpe  oat 


good  eofTeo.  These  were  soraoo? 

the  necessities  of  our  ancestors. 

ilons.  Ginat  died  at  P.  Baccus’ 
at  a good  age.  lie  had  a fine 
watch  which  had  come  to  him 
from  his  parents  and  was  much 
esteemed  by  himself.  With  his 
dying  bi eatlv  he  bequeathed  this 
to  his  beloved  daughter  Cynthia, 
but  Cynthia  was jcruelly  deprived 
of  this  sacred  relic.  A lawsuit 
resuited  from  this  watch. 


' PETRE  CHABGT. 


Auotberof  tlie  pioneers  of  the 
grant  was  Peter  Chahot.  He 
w:i<  born  ai.d  raised  in  Fiance 
and  came  to  G.dlipolis  about  tbo 
year  1790. 

Hu  drew  a lot  in  the  north 
ca  l corner  of  the  grant  on  the 
viators  of  Pine  creek.  Ho  was 
tinitt:  rr.cd  when  he  came  to 
America,  hut  married,  shortly 
after  he  came,  a woman  of 
American  parentage.  After  set- 
tling in  the  grant  his  wife  became 
uii'-o  tied  in  her  mental  faculties, 
and  partially  lo-t  her  senses  He 
was  compelled,  on  account  of  In  r 
becoming  insane,  to  send  her  to 
Philadelphia  to  her  people  to  be 
taken  Caro  of.  There  were  ro 
lunatic  a-ylums  in  this  country 
nl  that  time,  and  when  a person 
became  insane  they  had  to  bo 
sent,  to  the  older  states  to  he  ta- 
ken care  of.  Thus  Mons.  Chalmt 
was  left  with  several  small  chil- 
dren on  his  hands  and  no  one  to 
take  care  ol  them.  This  wiis  a 
bad  condition  for  a man  to  be  in 
ct^iecially  where  it  might  be  sev- 
eral t;  tie-*  to  the  nearest  neigh- 
bor. fco  Muiie.  Chalmt  was  un- 
der the  necessity  of  marrying 


another  wife,  although  he  had 
not  been  divorced  lrom  his  first 
w i fe. 

After  living  several  years  with 
his  second  wife.  His  children  by 
his  first  wife  grew  up  to  roan’s 
estate  and  the  oldest  sen  conclu- 
ded that  his  mother  ought  to  bo 
looked  a:ter.  Ho  accordingly 
made  a trip  to  Philadelphia  to 
make  inquires  after  bis  mother, 
bo  found  her  iD  good  health  and 
had  regained  her  best  reason. 
She  canto  out  to  Ohio  to  look  af- 
ter her  rights  as  the  wife  of  Pe- 
ter Cliabot.  When  she  found 
that  ho  had  married  another  wife 
and  was  living  comfortably,  and 
happily  with  her,  she  concluded 
not  to  break  up  the  dornestiscrela- 
tionsof  her  husbands  family’,  but 
told  him  if  ho  would  give  to  her 
one  third  of  his  property’  which 
in  law  are  equally,  rightfully  be- 
longed to  her,  she  would  not  dis- 
turb him  but  let  him  remain  with 
his  second  wife.  This  proposi- 
tion seemed  satisfactory  to  all 
parties  invested,  and  bo  divided 
lii>  property  with  her,  and  sho 
let  him  remain  with  his  lust  wife. 

In  the  year  IS27  the  writer  of 
this  sketch  was  living  in  Wncc»- 
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lersburg,  and  had  business  in 
Portsmouth,  I was  returning  back 
on  foot,  arid  fell  iu  company  with 
a man  who  was  also  going  in 
that  direction.  Wo  soon  fell  in- 
to conversation  and  I discovered 
at  once  that  he  was  a Frenchman. 
As  was  usual  with  strangers  on 
such  occasions  we  commenced  by 
asking  each  other  questions  as  to 
our  place  of  residence,  names, 
and  other  thi ngs  respecting  our- 
selves. As  soon  as  I discovered 
that  he  was  one  of  the  original 
French  settlers  of  the  Grant,  my 
curiosity  became  greatly  excited. 
There  had  always  been  a halo  of 
romance  thrown  around  these  old 
French  emigrants  that  was  very 
fascinating  to  the  imagination  of 
us  youngsters,  and  we  always 
listened  with  great  eagerness  to 
the  legends  that  were  related  of 
their  manners  customs  and  hab- 
its of  life.  So  different  from 
anything  we  had  been  accustom- 
ed to.  I therefore  commenced 
questioning  Mr.  Cbabor.,  (for 
that  was  his  name)  as  to  the  time 
of  his  coming  to  the  Grant,  and 
all  about  the  manner  of  his  get- 
ting there.  He  said  that  he 
came  to  the  Grant 'from  Gallipo- 
lis  iu  1799.  He  landed  near  the 
mouth  of  Gant’s  creek  and  then 
had  to  pack  his  household  goods 
about  feur  or  five  miles  through 
the  woods  on  an  old  maro  he  had. 
There  were  no  roads  in  those 
days,  noither  were'  thero  any 
wheeled  carriages,  but  every 
thing  transported  had  to  bo  pack- 
ed on  horses, 

Mr.  Chnbot  had  been  down  the 
year  boforo  and  built  a small 
cabin  and  somo  other  improve* 
ments  preparatory  to  making  a 
permanent  settlement.  He  had 
an  old  mare  on  which  he  packed 
his  goods  and  chattels  from  the 
river  to  his  lot.  There  was  no 
Other  road  titan  what  they  called 
a bridle  path.  Ho  had  a pack 


saddle  strongly  strapped  to  the 
old  mare’s  back.  Ho  would  then 
strap  his  goods  securely  to  the 
pack  saddle,  then  take  her  by  the 
bridle  and  lead  her  through  the 
woods  to  his  place  of  destination. 
At  one  load  he  had  two  iron  pots 
or  kettles,  to  be  taken  out,  these 
he  strapped  one  on  each  side  of 
the  mare  which  constituted  one 
lead,  there  were  trees  standing 
near  the  path  which  if  she  went 
a little  to  close  would  striko  the 
the  kettle  giving  her  a severe 
punch  in  the  ribs.  She  had  not 
passed  man}'  trees  in  this  way 
before  she  discovered  what  was  *■ 
the  matter.  She  gave  every  tree 
a wide  berth  as  the  sailors  say, 
and  was  very  careful  not  to  let  a 
tree  strike  any  part  of  the  load. 
In  this  way  he  packed  his  goods 
from  the  river  to  the  house  he 
had  built.  He  said  it  was  very 
amusing  to  seo  the  dumb  brute 
shying  round  the  trees  to  keep 
from  getting  a punch  in  the  ribs. 

I afterward  saw  the  old  man 
frequently  in  Weelersburg  aneb 
got  him  to  relate  some  part  of  his 
experience  as  a pioneer.  He 
was  a farmer  and  a very  indus- 
trious man.  The  neighbors 
would  employ  him  to  thresh  out 
their  small  grain  when  they  rais- 
ed any.  This  was  long  before 
reaping  or  threshing  machines- 
were  invented;  and  what  littlo 
gruin  they  raised  in  the  early  set* 
tlomout  of  the  country  had  to  bo 
reaped  with  a sickle  and  threshod 
out  with  a flail  very  often  on  a 
ground  floor,  where  there  was  no 
lumber  to  make  a threshing  floor. 
Threshing  with  a flail  was  a very 
hard,  slow  process  of  getting  out 
grain,  but  thero  was  another 
difficulty  almost  us  hard  to  over- 
come, in  separating  the  chaff 
from  the  wheat.  Fanning  mills 
were  in  use  where  they  raised 
wheat  enough  to  justifiy  the  ex- 
) ense  of  getting  one,  but  that 


■ 
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was  not  generally  tho  case.  If 
the  wind  blow  steadily  in  one  di- 
rection, grain  could  be  seperated 
from  the  chaff  by  holding  it  up 
^ in  a half  bushel  or  something  as 
high  as  a man’s  head  and  shak- 
ing it  out,  the  grain  would  fall 
straight  to  the  ground,  while  tho 
wind  would  blow  the  chalf  out 
and  carry  it  off.  This  was  very- 
good  in  tho  wind,  but  in  a calm 
wo  had  to  resort  to  a sheet,  two 
persons  would  lake  a sheet  by 
the  CDds  and  by  swinging  it  be- 
tween them  in  a certain  manner 
could  create  an  artificial  breeze 
A that  would  carry  off  the  chuff  in 
the  same  manner. 

As  I said  before,  Mens.  Chabol 
was  often  employed  by  his  neigh* 
bors  to  thresh  and  clean  wheat. 
Ho  had  a peculiar  method  of  sep- 
arating the  wheat  from  the  chaff 
not  much  practiced  because  few 
could  do  it.  He  bad  what  was 
called  a fan.  It  was  made  of 
light  boards  with  a hoop  around 
three  sides  of  it,  about  six  inches 
• wide.  The  front  was  left  open 
with  handles  at  the  sides.  Ho 
would  put  in  about  a peck  of 
wheat  atid  chaff  altogether  and 
would  then  take  it  up  by  tho 


handles  in  front  of  him  and  throw 
it  up  in  such  a manner  that  the 
wheat  would  fall  back  in  tho  fan 
and  at  the  same  time  blow  tho  . 
chaff  out..  By  throwing  it  up  in 
tins  way  a few  minutes  the  chaff 
would  all  be  blown  out  and  tho 
wheat  remain  in  the  fan.  I have 
seen  negroes  in  Old  Virginia 
clean  hominy  with  a t;ay  in 
that  way  that  had  been  pounded 
in  a hominy  block.  On  account 
of  Aions.  Ciiaboi’sability  to  clean 
wheat  in  this  way  the  was  em- 
ployed by  all  his  neighbors  for 
the  purpose  of  threshing  and 
cleaning  wheat" 

These  historical  reminiscences 
are  not  written  for  any  great  his- 
torical value  they-  may  be  sup- 
posed to  possess  ; but  to  give  the 
names  and  such  incidents  con- 
nected with  their  lives  as  were 
peculiar  to  tho  settlement  of  a 
new  country.  Machinery  has 
taken  the  place  of  all  the  old 
methods  of  working,  so  that  a 
person  of  the  present  generation 
can  form  but.  an  imperfect  idea 
of  the  manner  in  which  without 
machinery  labor  was  performed 
by  their  lathers  or  grandfathers.  , 


DOCTOR  DUFLIGNY. 


We  speak  of  one  whose  history 
is  rather  obscure,  but  in  whose 
life  there  are  some  interesting  in- 
cidents and  facts  worthy  to  bo 
remembered.  He  was  a man  of 
fine  education  and  a physician. 
The  first  we  know  of  him  is  when 
Mons.  Berthelot  made  his  ac- 
quaintance in  Philadelphia,  just 
* previous  to  tho  time  of  the 
‘-drawing”  of  the  lots  in  the 
Grant.  He  bad  been  m Phila- 
delphia two  years,  and  bad  been 


making  money  with  a picture 
show.  This  show  consisted  sim- 
ply in  exhibiting  a large  number 
of  lino  paintings  in  succession, 
behind  glass  louses,  with  curtains 
properly  arranged,  during  tho 
twilight  of  tho  evening.  Tho 
troops  were  garrisoned  there 
and  among  them  tho  doctor  often 
showed  with  no  small  profits. — 
He  had  made  money  enough  in 
this  way  to  he  considered  wealthy 
among  ‘'m  French.  He  . > com- 


pnny  with  ond  at  tho  solicitation 
of  il.  Bert  helot  came  to  Gallipo 
1 in.  lie  tarried  there  about  two 
years  in  the  practice  of  u cd  cine, 
llethen  came  to  the  Grant  and 
took  possession  of  I'is  lot — built 
a cabin  and  lived  by  himself  .1 
while.  Ho  was  rot  a great  wot  It- 
er but  cleared  a small  space  and 
had  a garden.  He  raised  many 
love  I*  and  sold  their  eggs  to  boat- 
men, and  also  kept  many  b>es 
and  made  cash  then  from.  11  is 
cabin  was  a ‘■bard-looking.,  place, 
being  built  of  unhewn  sapl-ngs, 
with  “puncheons”  for  the  floor, 
and  ‘•clapboards”  for  the  door 
tnd  roof.  B-l  this  was  not  wor-o 
than  tho  mansions  usually 
were. 

Dr.  Dufligny  left  the  reputa- 
tion of  extretno  penurioti-ness. 
This  seems,  however,  to  have 
arisen,  not  from  selfish,  misan 
thropic  feelings,  but  from  s>n 
cere  fears  that  be  should  some 
day  come  to  want.  This  dispo- 
sition gave  numerous  occasions 
to  bis  less  parsimoniou • brethren 
for  sport.  While  keeping  bach 
elor's  hall,  two  Frenchmen,  Vin- 
cent and  Magnet,  called  < n the 
Doctor  just  before  dinner  time, 
designing  to  draw  on  the  Doctor’s 
liberality  by  way  oftheir  dinners. 
“Well,  Doctor,”  they  said,  “we 
nro  very  hungry  and  tired,  and 
will  have  to  trouble  you  for  a 
little  dinner;”  Doctor,  looking 
up,  sadly  sighing  and  rubbing 
his  eyes,  said;  ‘Well  friends  I 
am  very  sorry  it  is  so,  but  1 have 
been  very  poorly  some  da) 3 and 
have  had  no  appetite,  and  have 
not  cooked  any  thing  nor  have  I 
prepared  any  thing  to  cook.” 
The. two  making  themselves  very 
free,  opened  the  clipboard,  and 
continued:  * Well  Doctor,  as  you 
are  sick,  weean  cook  11s  a li'-lo 
ourselves.”  Doctor:  ‘ I don  tliko 
to  put  you  to  so  much  trouble, 
besides  I have  nothing  fit  for 
you.”  Tlic  two:  ‘‘U  ! no  trouble  ! 


Why?  TTero  nro  eggs,  meat, 
fli in r.  o' c : O ! W->  ca  n get  a good 
dinner  of  ill’s.”  One  made  a fire, 
the  oiler  made  up  some  bread 
and  broke  ri  plenty  of  eggs 
Doctor:  “O  ! gentlemen,  you 

Can’t  eat  that.”  The  two  ; “Never 
min.)  D -ctor.  don't  weary  your- 
self.” Tney  prepared  eggs,  bis- 
cuit. bain.  ele..  and  in  a word  got 
a fair  dinner;  um  ii  o;  the  'able 
and  prepared  to  put. ike.  D c- 
lor,  looking  up  and  thinking  il 
expensive  to  have  all  this  go, 
bits  on  a good  idoa:  “Well, 

gentlemen,  your  victuals  smell 
so  well,  ray  appetite  seems  to 
conic  to  me';  I think  a little  of 
your  dinner  ean’t  hurt  me — -per- 
haps it  may  help  me?  blips  up 
his  chair,  begins  and  makes  a 
most  hearty  dinner,  and  after  be 
saw  it  must  go  lie  had  the  p dile- 
ness  to  seem  to  let  it  go  cheer- 
fully. made  himself  agreeable, 
and  on  part  ing  regretted  that  be 
bad  not  better  things  Ibr  them, 
;« 11  <J  hoped  they  would  soon  call 
again  and  lie  wot. Id  be  better 
prepared  to  entertain  them 

Mons.  Dufligny  was  not  a good 
business  man,  for  be  is  said  to 
have  kept  plenty  of  mme)  in 
idleness — in  j.old,  locked  up. 
And  l.mugli  lie  hud  money  al- 
ways by  him,  be  scarcely  ever 
parted  with  an) — never  when  it 
was  possible  Hub  am  thedesiied 
object  by  barter.  While  in  tho 
Grant  lie  married  Peggy  St  un  p. 
It  seems,  however,  that  Peggy 
and  the  doctor  could  n<  t think 
more  it  each  oilier  than  they 
did  of  the  world  and  themselves, 
for  we  find — w hat  a pit\! — that 
they  even  could  not  consent  to 
live  with  each  other  more  than 
two  years  and  a half,  'flic  Cause 
of  this  se pa ra  1 ion  is  related  thus  : 
i lie  dni-io:  ledt  that  be  wool  I bo 
tinned,  il  took  so  much  loud  lor 
them  both.  He  imagined  that 
bis  wife  was  too  wastelul,  and 
puriicului  ly  he  could  out  bear 
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that  his  lady  .should  have  so 
many  calls — too  many  friends 
called  and  took  meals,  and  all 
this  was  loss  to  tho  doctor  ! At 
a certain  time,  he  and  hie  wife 
were  discussing  domestic  ccono- 
* my.  and  looking  out,  they  saw 
two  ladies,  just  beforo  noon,  com- 
ing, and,  to  all  appearance,  about 
to  make  a call.  The  doctor  did 
notMike  this,  and  he  tells  his 
lady  to  run  up  stairs  and  secrete 
herself.  This  she  did,  but  the 
visitors  saw  her  go.  up;  they 
called,  seemed  very  tired  and 
said  they  would  like  to  have  din- 
ner. The  doctor  seemed  sorry, 

. and  told  them  his  lady  was  not 
at  home,  and  that  nothing  was 
cooked.  Tho  ladies,  for  no  pur- 
pose but  to  vex  tho  doctor,  told 
him  that  the}’  could  get  dinner, 
and  requested  him  to  make  a fire. 
This  ho  did,  and  they  began  to 
get  a dinner  so  expensive  that 
it  wasf  hard  for  M.  I),  to  preserve 
his  usual  politeness  to  ladies. 
After  they  were  well  advanced 
with  their  dinner,  Madame  I)u- 
^fiigny,  through  some  mishap,  let 
something  make  a loud  noise 
among  the  old  lumber  in  too 
garret.  At  tl, is  the  ladies  seemed 
alarmed,  and  one  stepped  np- 
staire  to  eeo  what  had  happened, 
and  appeared  much  surprised  to 
see  the  lady  of  the  lady  of  the 
house  there.  This  of  course 
completely  nonplussed  the  host 
and  hostess,  but  ibo  two  seemed 
*not  to  notieo  it,  and  excused 
themselves  lor  thus  intruding 
upon  Madame  D.’s  department. 
She  came  down  then  and  joined 
the  others  at  the  dinner.  Tho 
doctor  finding  himself  caught  eo 
nicely,  smoothed  it  over  as  best 
. ho  could,  and  seemed  for  the 
time  being,  to  bo  very  liboral 
> and  open-hearted. 

Tho  doctor  had  a fine  education, 
- and  his  library  wub  quito  large. 


Late  in  life  he  road  almost  con- 
stantly. Ho  lived  only  a few 
years  in  the  Grant.  Ho  then 
wont  to  Portsmouth,  where  be 
owned  an  acre  of  land  in  tho 
upper  part  of  tho  village.  His 
time  was  here  spent  mostly  in 
reading;  what  labor  he  did  was 
confined  to  gardening  on  his 
aero.  M.  D.  did  little  at  his  pro- 
fession after  he  left  Gallipolis. 
The  social  nature  of  the  doctor 
must  have  been  lar  from  good, 
for.  it  seems  that  he  could  neither 
agree  well  with  his  wives  nor 
with  his  neighbors;  it  resulted 
from  his  cool  temperament  and 
parsimony.  After  Peggy  left 
him,  or  he  left  Peggy,  Mons.  D, 
bad  a new  sharer  of  li is  fortune-— 
a Bloomer — but  the  old  com- 
plaints of  extrava'ganco,  waste- 
fulness, company,  etc.,  did  not 
long  permit  her  to  enjoy  do- 
mestic felicity.  After  doctor  and 
his  sn.cond  consort  dissolved,  ho 
changed  his  residence.  JHis 
grant  farm,  which  was  situated 
about  OLe  mile  below  Franklin 
furnace,  be  sold,  . and  spent  the 
rest  of  bis  life  on  his  acre  at 
Portsmouth.  lie  kept  bachelor’s 
hall  here  awhile,  and  then  ac- 
cepted tho  kind  office  of  the  third 
“dear  one,”  but  this  was  no  more 
lucky  than  his  two  former  com- 
pacts, wbereforo  it  was  also  dis- 
solved. The  doctor  Devcr  had 
any  children  born  unto  himself. 
The  closing  years  of  his  lifo  wore 
marked  with  ponurioueness  of 
the  deepest  dye.  He  was  noted 
for  buying  tho  coarsest  articles 
at  market.  He  was  a great  lover 
of  coup  made  from  joints  of  beef. 
A consumption  kept  him  in  suf- 
fering about  eight  months 
When  ho  became  very  low  he 
was  taken  to  Captain  Brown's 
near  Portsmouth,  his  trunks 
were  also  taken.  Doctor  did  not 
think  ha  should  die  toon,  and 
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"rriacfe  no  will.  He  did  die  soon. 
He  is  said  to  have  died  with  his 
keys  gripped  convulsively  in  his 
hands — showing  where  his  last 
and  greatest  auxioty  laid.  His 


property  went  to  tho  public. 
One  of  his  spouses  tried  by  law 
to  get  some  oi  his  property,  but 
failed. 


A.  C.  VINCENT. 


Mons.  Antoine  Claude  Vincent 
(commonly  called  Vansaw)  was 
born  in  the  villi  age  of  Gentiily 
one  league  south  of  Paris  Octo- 
ber 13,  1772.  His  parents,  be- 
longed to  the  Bourgeoise,  or  mid- 
dle class,  and  were  in  easy  cir^ 
■ cumstances'  as  to  property. — 
' They  were  strict  Catholics,  and 
educated  their  children  in  that 
faith.  Young  A'incent  was  the 
pride  and  hope  of  tho  family'. — 
Ho  was  educated  with  tho  utmost 
care,  with  tho  design  of  his  en- 
tering the  priesthood,  in  tho 
French,  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, and  in  all  other  learning 
pertaining  to  that  office.  While 
1 at  his  studies  ho  had  gone 
through  all  the  steps  preparitory 
to  this  ordniation.  He  was  a very 
sweet  singer,  and  singing  was  a 
part  of  his  duty  in  the  cathedral 
during  service.  His  education 
•completed,  he  didn’t  chooso  to  be- 
come a priest.  Pie  was  influen- 
ced in  this  by  a liberal,  free  way 
of  thinking  which  characterized 
him  throughout  life.  His  mind 
was  of  no  ordinary'  cast,  anti  ho 
saw  errors  in  the  mother  church 
which  ho  could  not  embrace  and 
would  not  support.  Wo  next 
find  him  working  in  a calico 
factory',  and  after  this  ho  became 
'a  silversmith  in  the  servico  of  a 
very  wealthy  jeweller,  named 
Antionme.  His  upright  character 
and  business  habits  obtained  for 
him  the  confidence  of  this  gentle- 
man. Tha  black  and  bloody 


clouds  of  tho  Revolution  and 
Reign. of  Terror,  now  looming  up 
were  clearly  seen  by  penetrating 
business  men,  and  one  of  these 
was  Mons.  Antonme.  Ho  there- 
fore, to  escape  these  convulsions 
of  the  state,  proposed  to  Vincent 
to  embark  with  him,  on  a trading 
ramble  in  the  Hew  World,  de- 
signing to  bo  gone  about  threo 
years,  and  then,  after  peace  and 
business  should  bo  re-established 
to  return  to  France.  It  turned 
out  that  they'  embarkad  with  tho 
French  bound  for  the  Scioto  from 
Havre  do  Grace. 

During  tho  long  voyago  Vincent 
could  uot  bo  idle,  he  therefore 
studied  English  Grammar,  and 
learned  to  read  and  write  it  be- 
fore their  arrival  at  Alexandria. 
On  their  arrival  there  M.  Vincent 
went  irvlo  an  English  grocery 
to  buy  snuff,  and  addressed  the 
shopkeeper  in  English  (?)  but  tho 
shopman  could  not  understand 
his  English,  where-upon  M.  V. 
was  about  to  leave  the  shop,  hav- 
ing concluded  that  they  wer- 
Dutch,  or  at  least  not  English 
but  being  presented  with  a slate1 
he  wrote  his  wants  in  good  Eugs 
lish,  and  the  shopman  looked  up 
surprised  that  he  could  write  such 
good  English,  but  could  not  speak 
it.  Byr  this  Mons.  V.  learned 
that  to  read  and  write  English, 
and  to  bo  able  to  speak  it;  were 
quite  distinct' things  ; and  was 
cautious  in  tho  use  of  his  newly 
acquired  tonguo.  After  a delay 
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at  Alexandria  they  came  on  to 
Gallipoli*,  where  Messrs.  An- 
tonmc  and  Vincent  went  into 
their  business. 

The  jewelers  craft  was  dull  in 
# American  back  woods,  and  M. 
Antionme  stops  business  there 
and  prepares  to  trade  on  the  riv- 
er and  finally  to  reach  New  Or- 
leans, thence  to  return  to  France. 
For  the  purpose  he  procured  a 
very  large  pirogue  and  had  it 
manned  with  two  hired  men.  Fie 
was  well  prepared  for  such  an 
entreprise,  for  ho  had  in  said 
priogue  besides  a vast  amount  of 
watches,  jewelry,  ect.,  stacks  of 
*•  the  best  of  fire  arms,  rifles,  mus- 
kets, pistols,  kegs  of  powder,  shot 
bayonets,  swords  daggers;  in  a 
word,  they  had  taken  every  pre- 
caution thought  expedient  in 
guarding  such  vast  wealth.  They 
were  also  well  supplied  with 
clothes  and  provisions.  Thus 

• equipped  M.  Antonie,  with  his  two 
hireling  left  Galliopolis  in  tho 
autumn  of  1791.  They  fared  well 
until  they  were  in  a short  distance 

* of  the  mouth  of  Big  Sandy.  The 
Indians  were  then  hostile  and,  at 
this  place  a few  of  their  number 
approached  in  craft,  Antionme's 
pirogue.  The  river  was  high, 
and  with  such  arniR  as  they  hud- 
one  man  would  have  been  safo 
against  a dozen  Indians  only 
with  tho  bow.  At  their  approach 
Antionme  seized  a musket  and 

* prepares  to  fire  upon  them,  but, 
as  mishaps  would  have  it,  tho 
two  hirelings  are  panic  struck 
and  threaten  A.  instant  death  if 
ho  dare  fire  at  tho  Indians,  and 
thus  provoke  their  anger.  What 
shall  I do?  Tho  Indians  aro 
hero  and  will  soon  have  all  my 

. wealth  ; if  they  oven  sparo  my 
life,  every  favorite  project  is  for- 
evor  blasted;  if  I return  to  Franco 

* dogration,  povorty  and  misery 
will  crush  me  to  tho  dust  ! lie  is 


completely  unmanod,  and  with 
that  same  charge  which  should 
have  blown  out  tho  brains  of  one 
of  these  cowards,  he  shot  him- 
self through  tho  heart.  At  this 
report  the  timid  Indiums  turned 
their  course  in  flight,  but  the 
cowards  fearing  they  should  pro- 
voke their  wrath  if  they  let  them 
go— called  them  hack  saying  the 
man  had  only  shot  himself.  Tho 
pirogue  was  now  boarded,  An- 
tionme’s  body  despoiled,  was 
thrown  overboard;  the  arms  am- 
munition, provisions,  clothing 
and  what,  of  the  jewelry,  suited 
their  fancy  were  all  taken  and 
appropriated.  Much  jewelry, 
tools,  watches,  etc.,  of  which 
neither  the  use  they  could  see, 
nor  the  modus  operandi  under- 
stand they  threw  overboard.  It 
is  said  that  for  many  years  after- 
ward watch  crystals,  etc.,  were 
found  in  this  spot.  Sucli  is  tho 
gloomy  tragedy  which  ended  the 
career  of  a French  Capitalist  ; 
known  to  the  world  now,  perhaps 
only  by  his  name  and  this  occur- 
rence. The  Indians  gave  those 
two  recreants  a blanket  and  a 
loaf  of  bread  each  and  sent  them 
down  to  tho  fort  at  Cincinnati. 

Mons.  Vincent  had  been  loft  in 
Gallipolis  to  settle  Antionme’s 
business  and  was  then  to  follow 
onto  New  Orleans,  but  this  affair 
changed  k-br  prospects.  With  A's. 
misfortuno  be  had  lost  In’s  tools 
his  inonev,  his  clothes.  Nothing 
was  left  hut  himself,  health  vigor 
and  mind  superior  to  ill  luck. 
Ho  still  adhered  to  his  design  of 
returning  to  Franco,  but  tho 
Iiovloutiou  raged  and  he  delayed. 
He  gives  himself  up  now  to  little 
things  ; raises  chickens  ; had  900 
at  onco  ; gives  his  chickens  and 
eggs  away  to  tho  ladies  of  Galli- 
polis; taught  school  to  Americans 
gratis,  gardener  and  kept  Bache- 
lor’s Hull.  Nearly  all  wore  French 
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at  Gallipoli?,  and  he  wished  to 
learn  English,  ho  therefore  went 
to  Marietta,  and  spent  the  time 
as  seemed  to  him  best.  Finally 
eight  years  had  passed  since  ho 
- leaped  ou  shore  at  Ga Hi  polity  ex- 
claiming as  if  in  anticipation  of 
the  happy  (?)  times  he  was  about 
to  enjoy— “1  am  at  the  Scioto.”  On 
the  23rd. of  January,  1799,  Mons. 
Antoine  Claude  Vincent  and 
Fiore  Emilie  Berthelot  were  mar- 
ried;— in  the  27th  year  of  his  and 
16th  year  of  her  age.  Madem- 
oiselle Berthelot  was  born  Nov. 
14th,  1783  at  Servres,  near  Paris. 
Her  father  was  very  wealthy  and 
had  been  trading  in  America  in 
1790.  Though  the  aid  of  Mons. 
Gervais,  Berthelot  got  his  family 
’ —the  lady,  son  and  daughter — 
brought  over  to  Gallipolis.  if. 
Gervais  had  been  over  the  sea 
before,  and  well  knew  the  kind 
of  fare  they  would  experience  if 
they  depended  on  tho  ship  fare, 
therefore  ho  took  very  particular 
Caro  in  providing  the  best  of  pro- 
visions for  this  rich  family,  and 
tho  voyage  was  to  them  a timejof 
festivity  rather  than  otherwise. 
This  suit  landed  at  Philadelphia 
Nov.  1792.  The  education  of 
Mademoiselle  Berthelot  was  lim- 
ited, she  being  but  eight  years 
old  on  leaving  Prance. 

We  relate  a circumstance  which 
took  place  before  Mons.  V.  mar- 
ried. He  was  living  alone,  in  a 
house  which  was  partly  finished 
aDd  being  his  own  cook,  ho  got 
tip  in  the  night  to  “set”  his  yeast 
for  the  coming  day.  As  ho  was 
passing  through  an  unfinished 
room,  whilo  among  tho  shavings 
ho  felt  something  strike  his  foot, 
once,  tv/ico,  thrice.  At  first  ho 
thought  it  a wire  among  tho 
shavings,  but  ho  soon  was  con- 
vinced he  was  struck  by  a snake. 
Bcforo  ho  could  get  a light,  tho 
roptijo  had  vanished,  but  to  bo 
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safe  ho  started  to  tho  village  (for 
this  was  at  a distance)  to  seek  a 
physician.  On  his  way  ho  had 
to  cross  a creek  over  which  lay  a 
log.  When  he  got  here  ho  was 
by  no  means  in  doubt  as  to  his 
B lake  bile  ; ho  crossed  the  log  on 
his  hands  and  keos,  •'but  when 
over,  his  feet  wore  so  swollen  that 
he  could  no  longer  walk,  and  he 
crawled  the  rest  of  tho  way  about 
a fourth  of  a mile.  The  physician 
pronouced  it  a copper  head  bite 
and  took  him  into  his  especial 
care.  Very  great  were  his  suf- 
frings  here:  for  three  weeks  he 
lay  in  the  same  room,  ono  win- 
dow which  showed  him  the  rising 
and  the  setting  sun.  As  he  would 
exclaim  in  despair,  “0  ! glorious 
suu  ! I see  you  rise  but  shall  nev- 
er see  you  set,”  u3  it  set,  “I  see 
you  set  but  will  never  seo  you 
rise.”  So  great  were  his  sufferings 
here  that  ho  literally  gnawed  to 
pieces  a blanket  which  was  his 
covering.  Much  spirit  was  used 
in  his  medication. 

After  marriage  ho  remained  at 
Marietta  some  time.  From  tho  , 
22d  to  the  23rd  of  Feb.  ’99,  he  ' 
went  on  a trip  to  Belpre  settle- 
ment, some  miles  below  Marietta. 
He  went  in  a canoo  alone,  it 
turned  stormy;  the  wind  blow 
and  tho  river  was  rough  it  snow- 
ed fast;  water  splashed  into  the 
canoe;  it  become  very  cold  and 
the  water  in  tho  canoo  froze;  ho 
was  poling  the  canoe,  east,  his  , 
foot  slipped  on  the  ice,  he  fell  ' 
overboard,  but  regained  tho  ca- 
noe. lie  was  now  miles  from  any 
human  habitation  perfectly  wet; 
it  blew,  it  snowed,  it  froze,  and 
unless  he  could  keep  warm,  he 
mustsoon  bo  frozen.  Ho  abandon- 
ed his  canoe  and  took  tho  land  for 
it,  endeavoring  by  brisk  walking 
to  keep  from  freezing.  Ho  started 
on  tho  road  for  Bolpro,  tho  snow  < 
fell  thick  and  fast  and  hid  tho 
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. guiding  marks  on  tbs  trees,  he 
lost  the  way  and  caine  to  a tree 
top,  as  ho  thought;  ho  attempted 
to  go  round  it,  thought  it  a very 
•long  tree,  aud  at  last  a thought 

* struck  him  that  it  was  a brush 
‘ fence  and  it  wus — ’and  he  tried 
. to  climb  over  it. 

It  was  now  thick  night;  the 
winds  hud  subsided,  the  heavy 
clouds  had  passed  away,  but  poor 
Mons.  Vincent  had  lost,  all  hope; 
his  feet  were  frozen  solid  in  Ins 
boots;  his  garments  were  stiff 
with  ice;  his  hands  and  arms  had 
. lost  all  sensibility.  He  with  the 

* last  efforts  of  despair,  had  reach- 
ed tho  lop  of  the  fence,  but  when 
there  ho  iosl  bis  balanco  and  fell 
forward  into  deep  snow.  Hopo 
was  all  gone  now,  and  made  no 
effori  to  arise.  He  felt  no  pain 
but  a deudness  in  bis  limbs  oppos- 
ed all  efforts  at  locomotion.  Ho 
bad  lain  about  a half  hour  in  this 
about  unconscious  state  whon  he 
beard  a cow  bell,  and  opened  bis 
eyes;  the  sKy  was  now  clear,  tho 

« stars  shone  brightly  and  ho  saw 
the  bright  moon  just  rising.  Be- 
tween the  moon  aud  himself  be 
euw  the  roof  of  a bouse, and  hope 
returned.  He  attempted  to  call 
aloud,  but  not  a word  escaped  his 
palo  lips.  After  some  effort  he 
got  on  his  elbows  and  tried  to 
drag  himself  along.  Hopo  gave 
energy  to  bis  frame;  bis  heart 
^beat  quicker,  and  bo  slowly  mov- 
ed along,  using  only  his  elbows, 
.for  his  legs  were  entirely  chilled. 
He  reached  the  door  about  mid- 
night, and  in  vain  tried  to  rouse 
the  inmates.  Ho  at  last  got  on 
the  steps,  and  reached  and  rais- 
ed tho  latch.  Tho  inmates  were 
alarmed  thought  him  intoxicated 
but  soon  recognized  him  and 
treated  him  as  best  they  could. 
-tThey  prepared  warm  water  for 
his  hands  and  loot  but  ho  knew 
what  the  effect  would  bo,  and  re- 


fused. He  was  conveyed  to  Mar- 
ietta, and  placed  in  the  care  of 
tho  best  physicians.  Their  ut- 
most skill  was  exercized  but  soon 
lost  confidence  in  tho  Yankee 
doctors,  and  longed  for  French 
treatment.  He  accordingly’’  was 
taken  to  Gallipolis,  in  a canoe. 
Lime  water  had  been  offered  him 
at  Marietta,  but  ho  refused  it; 
the-French  doctors  applied  it 
the  first  thi ng.  At  evening  his 
hands  and  feet  wore  perfect  black 
like  jelly;  by  tho  use  of  lime  wa- 
ter, by  morning,  all  this  decay- 
ing flesh  was  removed,  and  his 
feet  and  hands  were  as  white  as 
linen,  tho  pearly  bones  of  the 
first  joints  being  perfectly  naked. 
For  six  weeks  after  that  fatal 
night  lie  did  not,  nor  did  others 
expect  him  to  live.  It  took 
place  just  one  month  after  his 
nuptials.  He  lost  thereby  most 
of  the  first  joints  of  bis  fingers 
and  toes  which  nearly’  disquali- 
fied him  for  tho  exersiso  of  somo 
arts  in  which  he  was  well  skilled. 

Mons.  Vincent  camo  to  tho 
Grant  in  the  Autumn  of  1801. — ■ 
His  lot  fell  on  the  hills  and  was 
worth,  then,  nothing.  He  bought 
a small  portion  of  one  in  the 
“New  Grant.”  on  tho  river,  two 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  Pine 
Creel;,  on  which  ho  settled.  Ho 
nftorwards  bought  tho  wbolo  lot, 
150  acres.  He  was  not  a largo 
farmer,  his  nvnd  did  not  incline 
that  way,  he  had  not  a tasto  for 
acquiring  wealth,  except  only  as 
it  increased  his  moans  of  enjoy- 
ing letters.  Ho  kept  a fino  gar- 
den bat  did  not  clear  out  much 
of  his  fftrtnj-only  enough  fully  to 
supply  iho  wants  of  his  family. 
On  i ho  retired  spot,  grew  up  a 
family  of  intelligent  and  univer- 
sally respected  children,  of  whom 
the  names  and  order  of  the  birth 
are  thus;  Louiso.  born  Juno  23, 
1800.  Antoinette),  Lucie,  Susan 
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' Tberesse,  Claudius,  Fiore,  Etoilie, 
and  Mario  Jeanne  Francoiso  born 
July  27  1819.  These  eight  in  alt 
survive. Claud ious  who  died  July 
2,  1836.'  His  death  was  a deep 
wound,  to  the  aged  father,  being 
bis  only  male  child. 

Mona.  Viucont  was  a man  of 
deep  judgement  and  correct  no- 
' tions,  and  following  the  dictates 
of  his  own  good  sense  he  bestw- 
' ed  much  more  attention  to  form- 
ing the  minds  of  his  children, 
than  to  accumulating  wealth  that 
he  might  leave  it  to  them.  He 
understood  English  critica.ll, 
though  he  could  not  speak  it 
smoothly  and  was  very  careful  to 
' have  his  family  speak  it  gram- 
matically. He  taught  them  also 
to  read,  write  and  speak  the  pur- 
est French 

. Mons.  Yincent.  obtained  a 
handsome  sum  from  the  estate  of 
his  father-in-law,  if.  Berthelot. 
This  Frenchman  for  rnanjr  years 
had  been  trading  in  America. 

Be  traded  from  Fittsburgh  to 
New  Orleans,  on  the  river,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  , 
on  the  Eastern  coast  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  our  eastern  cities, 
until  ho  had  become  “extremely 
rich.”  He  at  one  time  had  all 
his  wealth  in  the  shape  ofguld  in 
a trading  ship  of  bis  own  ; the 
gold  he  knew  not  the  amount  of 
but  had  it,  stacked  up  in  the  ves- 
sel in  sacks.  While  coasting  near 
Nova  Scotia  he  was  taken  by 
pirates.  Ho  did  Dot  now  expect 
to  escape  with  life,  but  the  pirutea 
— most  merciful! — told  him  his 
life  should  bo  spared  on  condition 
of  delivering  np  all  his  wealth. 

To  theso  conditions  ho  readily 
consented,  but  his  wife  who  was 
on  board,— that  over  truesupport- 
cr  in  distress, — hearing  theso 
terms,  had  the  proaonce  of  mind 
to  soizo  some  Backs  of  the  moat 
unalloyed  and  hid  them  in  fuel 


and  thua  they  were  left  rich  in 
ono  view  and  poor  in  another; 
rich  compared  to  most  mortals — 
having  yet  gold  by  the  sackfull; 
poor  contrasted  with  their  former 
condition.  Berthelot  was  deeply 
afflicted  by  this,  soon  returned  to 
Franco,  pined  away,  and  in  two 
years  auuk  into  the  grave.  Mad- 
ame Berthelot  soon  married  into 
a wealthy  establishment;  her 
husband  died  and  she  was  thua 
left  in  possession  of  vast  wealth, 
to  which  the  only  heir  was  her 
daughter,  Madame  Yincent. — 
She  died,  and  as  Yincent  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  event,  h is  claims 
of  heirship  were  Dot  asserted, 
and  in  some  years  the  estate 
would  revert  to  the  Crown,  The 
thing  was  at  Inst  understood,  this 
isde  che  Atlantic,  and  Mons.  Yin- 
ent  went  to  work  to  get  his  dues. 
For  this  purpose  he  procured  the 
services  of  Mons.  Gervias,  who 
was  then  in  Paris.  After  much 
trouble,  M.  Gervias  was  enabled 
to  produce  testimony  sufficien  t to 
establish  the  h'  irship  of  Madame 
Yincent,  and  obtained  a per  cen- 
tage  00I3  , of  the  claim,  on  account 
of  a law  which  requires  proof  of 
claim  within  a certain  period,  on 
penalty  of  forfeiture  of  most  of 
the  claim.  Albert  Gallatin  was 
our  Minister  at  that  time,  at  the 
French  Court.  By  him  notes 
were  transmitted  on  J.  J.  Astor, 
payable  to  M A.  C.  Yincent,  tc 
the  amount  duo.  Though  not  a 
large  sum,  yet  a “lift’’  mf  some 
thousands  wasquito  an  affair  to  a 
settler  of  French  Grant  in  those 
days.  Tho  correspondence  dur- 
ing this  negotiation  is  carefully 
preserved. 

[In  the  winter  of  1811-12  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  from  New  Madrid 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  river,  was 
greatly  disturbed  by  earthquakes . 
They  also  extended  to  this  region, 
but  wore  relatively  light,  though  by 
co  iucs.ua  trifling.  Their  effect  on  tho 
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mind  of  Madame  Vincent 
w»»  powerful  deep  and  lasting.  From 
this  time  dates  her  partial  estrange- 
ment of  mind,  which  has  characterized 
her  life  ever  since.  She  resides  at 

* Wheelershurg,  is  aged  about  82  years, 
and  every  day  or  two  walks  a mile  and 
a quarter  to  visit  a relative. — Fditoks 
Republican-.] 

The  .Revolution  of  August  7th, 
183(J,  and  the-  slabiisbment  of 
the  house  of  Orleans,  on  the 
throne  of  Prance  in  the  person 
of  Louis  Phillippe  reminded 
Mons.  Vincent  of  what  ho  might 
probably  have  been  had  he  taken 
a solicited  step  in  former  life.  I 
4 have  tio  historical  authority  fer 
the  following  except  the  thousand 
times  retold  account  ol  ii.  V. 
himself,  but  have  not  a shade  of 
Cause  to  question  it.  It  appears 
that  while  the  Reign  of  Terror 
raged  in  France,  and  rivers  of 
royal  blood  flowed  in  the  streets 
of  Paris,  Louis  Phillippe.  then 
Duke  of  Orleans,  with  two  close 
relations,  had  taken  refuge  in 
America;  and  passing  down  the 

* Ohio  incogn  to,  called  at  Mari- 
etta, at  the  hotel  kept  by  Mons. 
Tiorrie,  with  whom  .Moris.  Vin- 
cent was  then  boarding.  There 
being  many  French  in  Marietta, 
nnd  many  of  them  of  good  stand- 
ing when  they  left  France,  and 
widely  known,  the  Duke  convers- 
ing with  them  mid  'finding  them 
well  disposed  to  the  Royalists, 

v made  himself  known  to  them. 
They  were  on  their  way  to  Now 
Orleans,  and  sought  Romo  one  to 
accompany  them  in  their  wander- 
ings. Louis  himself  was  very 
dejected  and  gloomy  and  sat  with 
h is  ‘ chapeau"  far  over  his  eyes 
his  face  down  cast  and  supported 
by  his  hands.  He  rarely  spake, 
but  his  relatives  had  the  free  use 
ol  thoir  tongues.  They  wore 
’much  pleased  with  lions.  Vin- 
cent (then  a lively,  unmarried 
man)  and  greatly  desired  him  to 


share  then*  fortune  and  acorn  panf 
them  to  New  Orleans;  and  as  the 
two  relatives  seemed  about  to  fail 
in  their  object,  the  future  sover- 
eign of  France  broke  his  gloomy 
silence  and  with  honest  tears 
streaming  from  his  eyes  said: 
“yes  come  along  with  us  Vincent 
come;  we  are  now  wretched  cast- 
outs.  alone,  friendless,  homeless, 
moneyless,  wandering  through 
th i 8 wilderness  infested  with  wild 
beasts  and  worse  savages,  far  from 
our  dear  native  iand. 

We  need  you  now,  and  yet  can 
repay  you  nothing,  but  the  time 
will  come  when  we  can  and  will, 
law  and  order  will  soon  be  re- 
stored; we  will  wait  that  occasion 
and  then  peaceably  restore  arid 
be  restored  to  our  poaessions  and 
rights.  Then  wo  can  and  will  re- 
pay you;  wo  will  have  offices  to 
till  aDd  titles  to  confer.  They  will, 
be  yours  only  como  with  us  now 
in  our  distress.”  But  M.  V.  was 
not  prevailed  on  to  go  by  these 
entreaties,  for  the  reason  that  he 
was  teaching  school,  and  because 
New  Orleans  was  vory  unhealthy 
then;  moreover  hie  good  senso 
and  foreeightness  made  him  pon- 
der the  misfortune  he  misfit 
bring  upon  himself.  In  1830, 
when  this  same  Louis  Philiipe 
was  seated  on  the  French  throne 
it  was  natural  enough  of  Moiig. 
Y,  to  ponder  what  might  'havo 
been  his  fortune  had  he  showed 
himself  a faithful  follower  of  the 
King  while  in  his  low  state;  but 
if  ho  had  reflected  on  the  prover- 
bial “gratitude  of  Princes"  ho 
would  havoObad  littlo  reason  to 
complain  of  bis  little  larra,  beau- 
tiful garden  and  tranquil  home. 

Mons.  V.  was  a fine  musician 
aDd  groat  lover  of  the  flute  and 
violin,  and  played  well  on  both. 
After  his  trip  to  Belpre  and  con- 
sequent loss  of  the  first  ^finger 
joints,  he  forever  laid  aside  hia 
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’ flute,  bat  he  could  yet  use  the 
violin  in  a reverse  position,  and 
it  was  his  custom  to  beguile  with 
the  violin’s  sweet  notes  the  weari- 
tomo  hours  of  the  evo  of  life.  I 
have  seen  music  in  manuscript  of 
his  own  composing.  He  ulso  in 
ear!}’  life  was  a flue  performer  on 
the  piano,  and  could  -‘fix  them 
up..’ 

T he  year  1S21  is  remembered 
as  the  sickly  your,  and  at  or.o 
time,  that  season  five  of  the  Vin- 
cent family  were  prostrated  by 
disease.  Monsieur  having  a bit- 
ter aversion  to  American  doctors 
must  have  French  remedies  from 
French  doctors;  accordingly,  he 
took  his  cane  at  day's  dawn,  and 
was  on  his  way  to  Gallipolis;  tho 
evening  of  the  next  day  fi nds  him 
at  home,  having  walked  twice  48 
miles  in  36  hours.  Allowing  one- 
. third  of  the  time  for’eatin  g.  sleep- 
ing, drinking  and  consulting  the 
physienns,  he  must  havo  con- 
stantly moved  tho  other  two- 
thirds,  at  tho  rate  of  4 miles  an 
hour.  In  two  weeks  his  family 
had  regained  health  under  his 
•own  treatment.  He  went  to  Gal- 
lipolis for  the  last  time  in  June, 
1837,  in  It  is  65 th  year,  on  foot. 
He  was  an  excellent  gardener; 
bud  a vineyard  from  which  ho 
made  wine  for  his  family;  raised 
tobacco,  and  somotimes  mudeaud 
sold  cigars. 

Motis.  Vincent  was  well  raised 
and  was  well  drilled  in  tbe  oti- 
quetlo  of  high  life  or  of  the  court, 
but  this  availed  him  little  in  these 
woods.  His  education  would  havo 
fitted  him  for  any  station  in  life; 
but,  as  it  was,  it  was  of  iitllo  ad- 
vantage to  any  but  his  own  fum i- 
ly.  It  was  of  vast  value  to  himself, 
and  gave  him  power  coolly  and 
cheerfully  to  brave  the  petty  vex- 
ations and  difficulties  of  life.  II 0 
was  a great  reader,  and  nis  library 
wus,  aud  ia,  filled  with  choico 


books.  He  was  not  very  partied 
lar  what  kind  of  books-  he  road, 
but  trysled  to  his  own  good  sense 
to  ward  off  injury  from  the  false 
sentiments  tf  others.  He  read 
all  the  works  of  Voltaire;  especi- 
ally tbe  histories  of  Rousseau  etc., 
but  bo  wus  not  confined  to  tho 
French;  he  read  English  nearly 
as  readily.  Very  often  he  sent  to 
Portsmouth  and  would  receive 
books  by  the  box;  in  a month  or 
so  he  had  finished  them,  sent 
them  hack  arid  got  a new  supply. 
Wo  have  very  few  men  now  who 
read  as  he  did,  und  few  farmers 
who  are  as  familiar  as  he  was 
with  history,  philosophy,  mathe- 
matics, ethics,  music  und  poetry. 
But  how  did  he,  a farmer,  get 
time  to  do  so  much  reading?  Tho 
shortest  answer  is,  he  simply  took 
it.  It  was  his  regular  cublom  to 
read  one  hour  after  dinner;  after 
he  retired,  hi-  flambeau  was  hung 
at  his  bed  side  and  he  would  read 
till  sleep  closed  his  eyes.  He  is 
said  never  to  havo  been  seen  to 
take  a seat  and  fold  his  hands  in 
listlessness;  either  he  was  at  some 
useful  work  or  he  was  holding 
sweet  converse  with  some  great 
one  through  his  writings.  We  no 
more  wonder  that  bis  mind  was 
well  stored.  In  religioL  he  was  fur 
from  superstitious;  indeed,  I have 
conversed  with  one  who  charged 
him  with  skepticism;  but  this 
impression  no  doubt  urooo  from 
his  cool,  common  solso  way  of 
talking  on  all  subjects.  Id  the 
Roman  church  ho  saw  what  he 
could  never  approve,  but  when 
he  heard  Protestants  groundless- 
ly, as  ho  thought,  accuse  her.  he 
warmly  defended  her.  When  all 
were  alarmed  by  tbo  earthquakes 
ho  paid  unusual  attention  to  re- 
ligiouB  duties.  He  believed  little 
in  tho  efficacy  of  ri Los,  forms,  fasi s 
and  ceremonies,  but  considered  a 
blameless  life  tbe  surest  passport 
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to  future  felicity.  He  wasserop- 
loasly  exact  in  his  dealings  wiih 
his  fellows, and  fur  above  parse  or 
possessions  valued  the  sacredness 
•of  his  word.  IIo  was  naturalized 
♦August  31,  ISOS.  After  Iwo  weeks 
fever  he  died  August  23,  1846, 
aged  73  years  10  months  9 days. 
Wo  bavo  spoken  moro  fully  of 
M.  V incent  than  it  would  be  pos- 
. eiblo  of  any  other  setder  of  the 
Grant,"  simply  because  his  life, 
is  ful  e • i f incidents  and  because 
they  are  better  authenticated. 

GallicusJ 

The  above  is  from  the  pen  of 
^.Mons.  Lecroix.  We  will  now  add 
a few  pert-oual  recolections  of  our 
our  own.  Mo  ns.  Vincent  was  a 
B nail,  spare  man  and  apparently 
not  titled  by  nature  for  the  rug- 
ged, laborious  life  of  a back- 
woods-man. He  cleared  a small 
field  and  planted  an  orchard,  but 
turned  the  most  of  his  attention 
to  cultivating  a large  garden. 
This  garden  bo  planted  mostly 
in  onions  and  generally  raised  a 
Jar  go  crop.  Onions  at  that  time 
were  rather  difficult  to  raiso  and 
Mr.  Vincent  generally’  had  tho 
market  all  to  himself.  He  had  a 
largo  canoe  or  periouge.  which 
lie  loaded  every’  y’ear  with  onions 
and  went  a peddling  down  the 
river  When  ho  had  sold  out,  it 
was  an  easy  matter-  to  return 
with  the  empty’  periouge,  Mr. 
McDowell.  who  was  doing  buei~ 
*hess  in  Portsmouth,  sometimes 
purchased  his  entire  crop.  One 
year  Mr.  McDowell  bought  his 
canoo  load  and  engaged  the  next 
years  crop  at  some  price  agreed 
son  between  themselves.  Tho  next 
year  when  Mr.  Vincent  was  on 
his  way  to  deliver  his  canoe  load 
of  onions  agreeable  to  the  con- 
tract of  last  year,  ho  was  inter- 
cepted by*  another  dealer  of 
Portsmouth  and  offered  a higher 
price  than  Mr.  McDowell  was  to 


give  him,  “no  said  Mr.  Vincent 
I sell  my  onions  to  Mr.  McDow- 
ell and  I let  Mr.  McDowell  have 
them  no' matter  bow  much  you 
give  me.”  Somo  of  tho  French 
wero  singularly’  honest. 

In  1825  Mr.  Vincent’s  family 
consisted  of  a number  of  marri- 
ageable girls  of  different  ages, 
Susan,  Lucy,  Thersa,  Flore  and 
others  younger.  Tho  girls  made 
a oarty  and  invited  several  of 
the  young  folks  of  Wheelersburg. 
Accordingly  a goodly  number 
of  us  went  to  tho  party.  Wo 
got  there  in  tho  alrernoon  and 
enjoyed  ourselves  for  twoor  three 
hours  by  promenadng  in  the 
garden  and  in  conversation  till 
about  sunset  when  supper  was 
announced.  About  one  half  of 
the  company  was  very  fond  of 
dancing  and  the  other  half  were 
members  of  the  Method  ist  church, 
therefore  it  was  agreed  out  of 
dcferenco  to  tho  feelings  of  tho 
religious  part  of  tho  company 
there  should  bo  no  dancing.  But 
it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Vincent 
should  bring  out  bis  violin  and 
play  us  a few  tunes  as  thcrocould 
be  no  harm  in  that,  Mr.  Vincent 
brought  his  violin  highly’ gratified 
to  think  that  be  had  a chance  to 
contribute  sometkn:g  towards  tho 
evening’s  entertainment.  As 
soou  as  ho  began  to  tune  his  fid^ 
die,  somo  of  tho  young  men  be- 
coming electrified  at  tho  sound  of 
the  fiddle  lost  all  control  of  thorn- 
selves  and  starting  up  seized 
their  pattners  by  the  hand  and 
paraded  themselves  on  the  floor 
for  a dance.  As  soon  as  this 
movement  was  discovered  ono  of 
Mr.  Vincent’s  daughters,  SusaD, 
stepped  up  to  him  and  took  the 
fiddlo  out  of  his  hands  and  told 
him  that  dancing  could  not  bo 
allowed.  He  gavo  up  his  fiddle 
as  it  was  tho  girl’s  party  anp 
they  had  a right  to  control  it. 
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A madder  man  is  not  often  seen,  ’ 
ho  lost  his  only  chance  of  dis- 
playing bis  musical  talents  and 
contributing  something  towards 
tbo  entertainment  of  tbo  com- 
pany. 'He  got  up  and  walked 
across  the  floor,  stepping  about  a 
foot  at  onch  step  and  exclaimed 
ag  ha  crossed  the  floor,  ('empha- 
sizing the  last  syllable  in  Heav- 
en,) “If  dere  is  no  music  in  Heav- 
en, me  no  want  to  go  dere."  The 
young  men  who  were  disappoint- 
ed in  their  expectations  of  a 
dance,  uttered  curses  not  loud 
but  deep  and  every  thing  seemed 
to  come  to  a stand  still,  but  their 
spirits  soon  rallied  aod  they  put 
in  the  evening  in  playing  some 
old  fashion  games  that  wero 
greatly  enjoyed  in  those  days. 
This  party  however  was  not 
-without  its  legitimate  results,  for 
in  less  than  a year  throe  of  the 
girls  were  married,  Lucy,  mar- 
ried Horatio  Cowell,  better 
known  as  the  “Hatter,”  Susau, 
married  Dan.  Young  Whitcomb, 
a nephew  of  the  Rev.  Dan. 
Young,  a celebrated  preacher  of 
that  day,  Theresa,  married  Yol- 
ney  Reeve,  and  is  living  in 
Wbeeleraburg,  Flore,  murried 
John  R.  Powers,  and  live3  in 
Portsmouth,  Antoinithe,  married 
Silas  W.  Cole,  and  Emily,  mar- 
ried John  Darnes,  and  lives  on 
Dogwood  ridge,  Jane,  tho  young- 
est girl  was  very  unfortunate, 
she  murried  a very  respectable 
man  by  tho  naroo  of  Taj  lor, 


Among  tho  early  settlors  of 
tho  upper  end  of  Scioto  county, 
was  Thomas  and  Mary  Gilrutb. 
They  originally  came  from  Scot- 
land. They  cumc  out  west  and 
first  settled  ncur  Marietta;  but 
boou  after  Wayne’s  treaty  with 


when  ahe  had  her  first  child 
through  some  mi  jrns  lagerncnt  of 
those  who  had  hur  ii.  charge,  her 
reason  was  dethron  d and  she 
has  never  recovered  her  mental 
faculties  sinco  she  lives  with  her 
sistor  Theresa  in  W leelorsburg. 

The  old  lady  is  still  living 
though  upward  of  Dinety  years 
of  age.  She  is  the  last  of  the 
old  French  eramigrants  that 
came  to  Gallipolis  when  it  was 
first  settled  by  the  French.  She 
was  born  in  Paris,  in  1783.  In 
1890  she  came  to  America  with 
her  parents  and  settled  in  Galli- 
polis. She  was  married  to  Mona. 
Yincent  in  1799  and  in  1801, 
came  down  to  tho  Grant  in  a ca- 
noe and  settled  at  tho  mouth  of 
what  is  now  called  YiDcent’s  run. 
Here  in  the  depth  of  the  wilder- 
ness she  reared  her  numerous 
family  all  daughters  but  one 
Claudius,  who  died  shortly  after 
reaching  maturity. 

Madam  Yincent  is  a person  of 
very  considerable  interest  at  this 
time,  being  the  last  of  a very 
large  company  of  original  French 
emigrants  who  wero  victims  of 
one  of  the  most  gigantic  swindles 
that  was  ever  practiced  on  an 
honest  and  confiding  set  of  re-< 
formers.  She  is  the  oldest  person 
in  Scioto  county  and  very  near 
tho  oldest  inhabitant.  She  is 
now  living  with  her  daughter 
Mrs.  Hurd,  in  Wheelersburg  and 
enjoyes  a tolerable  degree  of 
health  for  a person  of  her  age.  ’’ 

GILRUTH. 

the  Indians  they  came  down  and 
settled  a mile  or  two  above  the 

• French  Grant,  in  tho  upper  end 

• of  Scioto  county.  It  is  not  now 
known  precisely  what  )'car,  but 

■ perhaps  as  early  as  179t3,  at  a*1 
events,  they  were  among  tho 
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original  pioneers  of  tht  county. 
Thoma?  Gilruth  was  . strong 
minded  man  and  vo  r deter- 
mined  i i every  thins  ti  '.t  he  at- 
tempto  to  do.  If  he  t idertook 
to  do  a -bing  in  a certain  way 
he  won-  I do  it  if  he  died  by  it. 
This  pe  .aliar  trait  in  his  charac- 
ter was  'lustrated  on  a certain 
occasio  which  offered  great 

merrin  nt  for  the  neighborhood 
fora  lo  gtime,  in  fact  among 
the  old  esidents  it  has  not  died 
out  yet  A company  of  men 

out  ye<  A company  of  men 

went  to  cut  out  a new  road. 
Their  c<  arso  lay  along  tho  bank 
of  the  r:  rer.  The  river  was  high 
but  falling.  They  came  to  a 
deepgu:  that  had  to  be  crossed 
on  a log.  Tho  river  had  been 
up  over  the  log  and  left  it  cover- 
ed with  mud  and  slime  which 
made  it  ratherar.  unsafe  bridge  to 
to  cross  on.  However  they  con- 
cluded lo  cross  on  the  log  rather 
than  head  the  back  water.  Ac- 

cordingly thoy  all  passed  safely 
over  except  Mr.  Gilruth.  lie 

, waited  until  the  last.  When  ho 
got  about  half  way  over  ho  slip- 
ed  off  tho  log  into  the  creek.  Be- 
ing a good  swimmer  ho  swam 
back  to  same  side  he  started  from. 
After  waiting  a minute  or  two 
he  tried  it  again.  Tho  water 
dripping  off  his  wet  clothes  made 
it  more  slippery  than  it  was  be- 
fore. He  fell  into  the  gut  again. 
This  time  they  called  to  him  to 
ewim  across  and  not  swim  back 
to  be  side  the  started  from.  But 
no  6 i i*,  ho  was  Dot  going  to  givo 
up  that  way.  lie  replied  that 
the  rest  of  them  had  crossed  ou 

* tho  log  aud  by lie  would 

cross  on  the  log  if  it  took  him 
'all  day.  So  lie  tried  the  log  tho 
■’third  time  aud  got  over  safe. 
After  ho  got  wet  it  would  have 
T been  easier  to  swim  across  than 
go  on  tho  log.  But  that  was  not 
Lie  way  of  doing.  Ho  bud  start- 


ed to  cross  on  tho  log  and  he  did 
it.  On  another  occasion  he  cut 
down  a tall  treo  which  he  wanted 
for  seme  purpose  or  other  and  it 
lodged  in  the  fork'of  a sycamore 
tree  standing  down  the  bank  of 
the  liver.  Not  willing  to  loso 
his  labor  and  give  up  the  tree 
he  concluded  to  go  up  arid  cut 
the  tree  off  where  it  luy  in  the 
fork  of  the  other  tree.  He  ac- 
cordingly took  his  ax  and  went 
up  on  tho  tree  which  he  had  cut 
(it  was  not  very  steep)  and  get- 
ting a secure  position  cut  the 
treo  off  in  the  fork.  Tho  tree 
fell  and  left  him  up  there  with- 
out any  means  of  getting  down. 
Ho  was  about  30  feet  from  tho 
ground  and  a largo  smooth  syca- 
more is  Dot  safe  to  climb  down. 
In  this  extremity  be  calls  to  hi3 
wife,  O,  Mary,  Mary,  bring  out 
all  the  beds  aDd  clothes  and  fix  a 
place  lor  me  to  jump  on.  So 
Mary  brought  out  all  the  beds 
and  was  making  a soft  place  for. 
him  to  light  on,  when  a Mr. 
Davidson  came  along  and  asked 
what  in  the  world  she  was  doing 
there.  She  replied  that  she  was 
fixing  a soft  placo  for  Gilruth  to 
light  on.  Mr.  Davidson  looked 
up  and  seeing  Mr.  Gilruth  in  tho 
fork  of  tho  tree  at  once  compre- 
hended the  situation,  eaid.  My 
God  man,  if  you  jump  down 
from  that  height  you’ll  dash  your 
self  to  pieces.  “Well  says  Git- 
ruth  how  am  I to  got  down.  I 
I can  t climb  down  the  treo.  Says 
Davidson  you  had  better  stay’  tip 
there  than  jump  down  for  that 
will  kill  you  certain.  Tho  next 
question  was  how  to  get  him 
down  ? At  that  time  there  were 
largo  grape  vines  suspended  from 
every  tree  tbp,:'  So  thcy'eu't  the 
nearest  grape  bine  and  tried  to 
hand  it  6o:nbar  that  he  might 
catch  it  with  his  hands.  But 
their  united  strength  failed  to 
bring  it  near  enough.  They 
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nest  went  and  yoked  up  a yoto 
of  oxen  and  hitch  thorn  to  tho 
end  of  the  vino  and  thus  brought 
it  close  enough  for  him  to  get 
hold  and  so  ho  came  safely  down 
the  vino  without  receiving  any 
injury. 

Ho  had  a eon  named  James 
Gilruth  who  when  bo  grow  up  to 
bo  a man,  ho  was  tho  most  uth' 
cletic  young  man  in  all  that  sec- 
tion of  county.  Eunuing,  jump- 
ing, hopping,  wrestling  and  cveu 
fighting  if  it  become  neccesary, 
he  generally  came  oil  winner. 
He  was  bragging  about  bis  run- 
ning ono  day  in  the  prcsenco  of 
his  father  and  said  that  he  could 
out  run  any  man  about  there. 
Tho  old  man  listened  to  him  for 
sometime  and  at  last  said  “Jim- 
mie I can  out  run  you.”  Oh,  no 
father,  yon  are  too  old  for  that. 
Well  says  the  old  man  I’ll  tell 
you  what  I’ll  do.  We’ll  both 
strip  off  everything  but  our  shirts 
and  take  each  of  us  a good 
switch  and  you  may  start  first 
and  I’ll  follow  you.  If  you  cun 
keep  out  of  myr  reach  it  is  well 
and  if  not  I’ll  whip  you  all  tho 
way  through.  Then  coming  back 
I will  take  the  lead  uud  you  may 
whip  me  as  much  as  you  like. 
Agroed  on  says  Jim  we’ll  try 
that  race. 

They'  were  to  run  a hundred 
yards  and  James  started  ahead. 
Tho  old  man  kept  so  closo  to  his 
heels  that  he  gave  him  a sovero 
fioging  before  they  got  through. 
Thon  it  carno  the  old  man’s  turn 
to  take  tho  load.  Ho  started  off 
but  Jimmio  never  got  nigh 
enough  to  give  him  one  6troke 
with  hia  switch.  The  young  man 
carno  out  crest  fallen.  Ho  uovor 
vrs.utod  to  hear  of  tho  foot  race 
bo  bad  with  his  father  after 
that. 

Tho  young  men  of  that  period 
woro  uncultivated  in  their  intel- 


lectual faculties  and  rudo  and 
boisterons  in  the-ir  manners. 
This  was  sometimes  manifest  to- 
wards their  sisters  or  mothor  in 
a very  unbecoming  manner. 
One  day  at  dinner  James  Gilruth  e 
ordered  his  mother  in  a very 
pre-emtory  tone  and  man- 
ner to  get  him  a cup  of  milk; 
She  got  it  for  him  quietly'  with- 
out saying  a word.  IIo  soon 
fiuished  his  milk  and  called  for 
another  cup  in  a still  more  insult- 
ing manner.  His  mother  spoke 
this  time  and  said  “James  if  you 
will  ask  for  milk  in  a proper 
manner  I will  get  it  for  you  ; but 
to  uso  such  language  as  you  do  I < 
cannot  wait  upon  you.”  lie  rais- 
ed the  cup  as  nigh  as  ho  could 
and  brought  it  down  on  tho  table 
with  such  force  that  ho  broko  it 
all  to  pieces.  Ho  roared  out  in 
most  stentorian  voice  “By  God  I 
want  6ome  milk.”  Such  state- 
ments as  these  would  indicato  a 
very  rudo  state  of  society.  I 
write  this  more  for  the  benefit  of 
these  moibid  grumblers  who  are 
all  the  time  complaining  of  tho  ” 
wickedness  and  degeneracy’  of 
tho  present  time  and  that  wo 
are  fust  setting  hack  into  a state 
of  barbarism.  That  the  world  is 
getting  wickeder  every  day,  and 
we  have  lost  all  tho  virtue  and 
morality  which  our  fathers  pos- 
sessed in  such  an  eminent  de- 
gree. 

The  first  settlers  of  tho  Ohio 
valley  were  men  of  education 
and  culture.  Having  emigrated 
from  tho  old  states  where  schools 
and  churches,  and  good  society 
prevailed,  thcy;  were  perhaps  as  - 
intelligent  a class  as  existed  in 
the  older  states.  But  it  wms  im- 
possible for  them  to  give  their 
children  the  same  culturo  which 
they’  themselves  had  received. 
Tho  first  generation  grew  up  al- 
. most  in  a state  of  nature.  With- 
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ont  schools,  without  churches,  or 
without  any  o ganized  society, 
they  in  a manner  ran  wild.  The 
* groat  wonder  is,  that  they  turn- 
ed out  as  well  as  they  did. 
j ~ James  Gilruth  although  about 
! ad  rough  a specimen  of  back- 
woods  life  as  could  be  found  was 
I not  a bad  man.  All  that  ailed 
| him  was  a lack  of  culture.  I 
suppose  that  the  Methodist 
church  deserves  more  credit  for 
the  influence  they  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  manners,  and 
habits  of  the  backwoods  settlers 
than  any  other  organization  that 
j ever  was  in  the  country.  James 
j Qilruth  oarlyjoiuod  the  Metho- 
dists. And  as  be  had  always  taken 
lead  in  everything  he  undertook 
he  was  bound  to  do  it  here.  His 
| natural  disposition  forbid  it.  So  of 
course  ho  soon  became  a Metho- 
dist preacher.  He  was  licensed 
and  sent  out  on  a circuit.  God 
bless  the  circuit  riders.  He  had 
--  some  rough  scenes  to  pass 
through.  There  were  some  cir- 
cuits that  passed  through  some 
vqry  rough  niegbborhoods,  and 
a timid  or  cowardly  man  bad  no 
business  there.'  The}’  frequent- 
ly stopped  the  preachers  on  the 
road  and  would  no  let  them  meet 
their  appointments.  They  tried 
thiB  game  ou  M r.  Gilruth.  But 
ho  soon  let  them  know  that  he 
could  fight  as  veil  as  preach.  Af- 
ter whipping  a few  of  their  bul- 
lies thoy  were  glad  to  let  him  go 
to  his  appointn  ents  without  fur- 
ther molestatio  1.  James  Gilrui  h 
was  one  of  nature’s  noblepjen. 
He  was  raised  n a prettv  rough 
school  and  was  not  polished  in 
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manners  hut  was  possesed  of  tho 
nobler  qualities  of  our  common 
humanity.  Just  such  men  woro 
needed  in. order  to  give  tono  and 
character  to  society  as  it  was 
then  being  formed  out  of  tho 
crude  and  heterogeneous  mater- 
ials then  existing  in  the  western 
country.  He  acquired  tho  repu- 
tation of  being  the  “fighting 
preacher”  which  was  the  highest 
praise  that  could  be  bestowed 
on  a man  in  certain  localities  at 
that  enrlv  day.  He  loft  this 
part  of  the  country  at  an  early 
ago  and  finally  settled  in  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  wherohe  accumulated 
considerable  property.  He  con- 
tinued to  preach  to  tho  end  of 
his  life.  About  three  years  ago 
he  returned  to  visit  scenes  of  bis 
early  youth.  He  had  a brother 
"William  Gilruth  still  living  on 
the  old  homestead.  While  living 
at  his  brothers  in  1872  ho  wrote 
and  published  in  tho  Ironton 
Register  a series  of  articles  giv- 
ing the  names  and  short  sketch- 
es of  all  the  first  settlers  of  the 
upper  end  of  Scioto  county, 
which  are  very  interesting  to 
those  who  are  curious  in  each 
matters.  Ho  returned  to  Iowa 
and  died  in  1873  at  tho  age  of  80 
years. 

William  Gilruth  still  occupies 
tho  old  homestead.  Having  been 
horn  and  raised  and  lived  in  one 
place.  Ho  was  born  in  1799  and 
claims  to  bo  tho  oldest  inhabitant 
of  Scioto  county  born  within  its 
limits.  And  what  is  still  more 
remarkable  he  still  lives  at  the 
place  whero  he  was  born. 


SAMUEL  MARSHAL,  SB. 

Wu  Hum.  foi  Mr.  Marshall  the 
eiedii  of  being  trie  actual  bone 
'fide,  positive  firs*  setiler  of  Scioto 


county.  \V«  are  aware  that 
there  other  parties  who  claim 
thecreii"  o M.dding  the  first 
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cabin,  and  raising  tho  first  corn 
in  this  county,  but  as  it  was  not 
their  intention  to  stay  in  this 
county,  and  did  not  remain  over 
a year  or  two,  but  went  on  to 
their  place  of  destination  and 
were  no  more  heard  of  in  this 
country.  Wo  do  not  givo  them 
credit  ns  pioneers  of  tho  county 
any  more  than  wo  do  any  other 
person  who  might  have  stopped 
here  a few  days  and  then  went 
on  again.  As  well  might  tho 
descendants  of  tho  French  who 
settled  at  the  mouth  of  tho  Scio- 
to in  1756  at  tho  time  tho  French 
held  Canada,  aud  all  this  western 
country,  claim  to  bo  the  first  set- 
tlers of  Scioto  county.  Or  to  go 
still  further  back,  thore  is  a place 
on  tho  west  side  of  tho  Scioto 
called  Old  Town.  It  was  called 
Old  Town  because  it  was  suppos- 
ed to  be  the  sight  of  an  old  In* 
dian  town  which  was  evacuated 
long  before  the  whites  had  any 
knowledge  of  this  country. 
There  were  several  hundred 
acres  of  land  cloared  and  all  tho 
indications  of  its  having  onco 
been  an  Indian  village  and  culti- 
vated in  corn.  But  with  these 
very  early  settlers  of  Scioto 
county  wo  have  nothing  to  do. 
It  is  only  thoso  who  come  hero 
after  tho  close  of  the  Indian  war, 
sottled  and  remained  hero  and 
assisted  in  developing  tho  re- 
sources of  the  Country,  and  or- 
ganizing the  count}-,  and  tney  or 
their  decendants  remaining  long 
enough  to  establish  a civil  gov- 
ernment. Theso  wo  cluim  to  bo 
> tho  truo  Fionccrs  of  Scioto  coun- 
ty, and  tho  very  first  of  these 
was  Samuel  Marshall.  Ho  came 
to  this  country  and  built  a small 
cabin  about  two  miles  above 
where  Portsmouth  now  stands. 
This  was  in  February,  1 TOG.  Ho 
passed  down  tho  river  the  year 
before  in  company  with  General 


Wayne,  when  on  his  way  to 
make  his  celebrated  treaty  with 
tho  Indiana.  Ho  stopped  at 
Manchester  where  Nathnnicl 
Massio  had  built  a small  stockade 
for  tho  protection  of  his  survey- 
ors, and  had  likewise  laid  out  the* 
town  of  Manchester. 

Mr.  Marshall  had  sold  his  pro- 
perty in  Pennsylvania  for  about 
ten  thousand  dollars  and  taken 
his  pay  altogether  in  continental 
money.  Ho  wished  to  invest  a 
portion  of  his  money  in  govern* 
ment  lands,  but  tho  government 
had  not  commenced  surveying 
tho  lands  north  west  of  the  Ohio 
yet,  and  ho  had  to  wait  until  the 
lands  wore  ready  for  market.  *' 
While  waiting  for  the  lands  to 
bo  surveyed  ho  moved  up  from 
Manchester  and  built  his  house 
as  was  stated  above.  Ho  had  a 
large  family  of  children  some  of 
them  grown  up.  His  oldest 
daughter  Nancy,  was  married  to 
William  Iiollins  and  had  two 
children.  As  is  tho  case  in  all 
new  countries  manageable  young 
women  are  scarce,  and  men  plen- 
ty, so  while  he  waited  in  Man*1* 
cheater  for  tho  treaty  to  bo  made 
with  the  Indians,  two  more  of 
his  daughters  got  married,  one 
to  a man  by  tho  narno  of  Wash- 
burn who  settled  in  Adams  coun- 
ty, the  other  to  Thomas  Mc- 
Donald, a brother  to  the  celebra- 
ted Indian  Scout,  John  McDon- 
ald. It  is  well  known  to  all  who 
are  conversant  with  the  earhi 
history  of  this  country  that  Col. 
John  McDonald  and  Duik  an  Mc- 
Arthur were  together  with  sev- 
eral others  appointed  to  act  as 
scouts  and  keep  tho  Indians  at 
bay  while  boats  were  passing 
down  the  river.  In  Howe's  his* 
lory  of  Ohio  ho  gives  this  Tho- 
mas McDonald. credit  with  build- 
ing the  first  house  in  Scioto 
county.  lie  came  to  Scioto  couif 


ty  perhaps  with  his  father-in-law 
but  did  not  build  a house  or 
make  any  long  stay,  but  went  up 
tho  Scioto  and  settled  at  or  near 
Chillicothe. 

Mr.  Marshall  had  another  mar- 
riageble  daughter  named  Polly, 
who  very  soon  got  married  to 
John  H.  Lindsey,  commonly 
called  Captain  Jack  Lindsey,  be- 
cause  he  was  captain  of  tho  first 
rifle  company  organized  in  tho 
county.  This  is  tho  first  mar- 
riage known  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  couuty.  Where  they  got 
the  license  and  who  married  them 
or  what  was  done  at  the  wedding, 
is  left  entirely  to  conjecture  as 
* we  have  no  rocords  of  anything 
of  the  kind. 

Another  event  of  equal  im- 
portance took  place  in  the  family 
of  Mr,  Marshall,  although  he  had 
a large  family  6omo  of  them 
i grown  up  and  married,  yet  Mrs. 
Marshall  was  still  young  and 
able  ' to  have  more  children. 
Shortly  afLer  coming  to  this 
eounty,  Mrs.  Marshall  gavo  birth 
to  a:  daugter  which  vras  the  first 

* white  child  born  in  tho  county. 
Thoy  named  her  Fanny.  When 
she  grew  up  she  married  George 
Shunkwilder  and  raised  a family 
of  children. 

To  sum  the  matter  and  place 
it  in  a nut  shell  we  now  claim 
for  Samuel  Marshall  tho  credit  of 
being  the  first  settler  in  Scioto 
county  who  came  here  witli  tho 

* intention  of  making  this  his  per- 
manent home.  That  he  built  tho 
first  cabin  and'  raised  tho  first 
crop  of  corn.  That  tho  first  per- 
son married  in  the  county  was 
his  daughter  and  that  the  first 
child  that  was  horn  in  the  county 
was  his  child.  We  know  tin's  is 
claiinir  tr  a good  dual  tor  the  Mar- 
shall family.  But  :.s  ihere  aro 
living  wit:ies>es  among  us  "'ho 

f are  fully  competent  to  testily  as 


to  the  truth  of  the  assertions 
herein  made.  Wo  wish  any  per- 
son who  has  doubts  as  to  thetruth 
that  thoy  would  satisfy  thom- 
• selves  in  tho  best  manner  thoy 
can  and  give  us  tho  result  of  thoir 
investigations. 

We  have  a Piouoor  Association 
hero  which  was  got  up  for  tho 
purpose,  as  ono  of  its  objects  is 
to  settle  disputed  or  doubtful 
points  in  our  early  history.  This 
society  has  failed  to  bo  what  was 
expected  of  it.  When  I discov- 
ered that  tho  Pioneer  Society 
was  a failure  and  that  there  was 
no  probability  of  any  records 
being  made  of  our  early  history 
I was  induced  by  tho  urgent  so- 
licitations of  my  friends  to  writo 
and  publish  what  I know  or 
could  find  out  of  our  early  his- 
tory. 

1 at  once  saw  that  if  I did  not 
. do  it  there  was  no  probability 
that  it  would  ever  bo  done  at  all. 
And  in  that  caso  everything  re- 
garding our  early  history  would 
be  mere  conjecture  and  conflict- 
ing opinions.  So  without  expla- 
nation or  compensation  in  any 
shape.  I very  reluctantly  un- 
dertook the  task.  Such  as  it  is, 
the  public  are  welcome  to  it.  In 
a literary  point  of  view  I claim 
nothing.  Never  having  received 
a common  school  education,  such 
as  we  havo  them  now-a-days.  I 
adopted  tho  ciographical  plan  bo- 
causo  I thought  I could  give  a 
better  history  of  tho  county  by 
giving  the  history  of  each  indi- 
vidual and  tho  part  he  took  in  it 
than  by  giving  a regular  strait 
forward  history.  Another  rea- 
son was  that  I happened  to  bo 
personally  acquainted  with  a 
large  number  of . tho  persons 
" who«e  biographies  I uow  attempt 
to  leave  on  record. 

I now  return  to  Mr.  Marshall. 
When  ho  loft  Pennsylvania  ho 


WB3  supposed  to  ho  a rich  man. 
Ho  hail  SIO.OOO  in  United  States 
money.  At  the  time  he  took 
the  money  it  might  have  boon 
good,  but  when  ho  tried  to  buy 
government  land  with  it  six  or 
eeven  years  after,  it  was  not 
worth  a cent,  consequently  he 
waB  left  a poor  man.  Ho  mado 
several  improvements  on  Con- 
gress lands  which  he  expected 
to  buy  but  his  money  would  not 
bo  taken  and  he  was  entered  out, 
that  is  some  other  men  would 
enter  the  land  and  turn  him  out 
of  his  improvements  without 
paying  for  them.  That  was  a 
common  practice  in  those  days 
when  there  were  no  pre-emption 
laws.  He  leased  a school  section 
on  the  little  Scioto.  There  he 
mado  improvements  that  could 
not  be  taken  from  him.  He  lived 


till  about  the  year  1816  or  1817 
and  was  buried  on  top  of  one  of 
tho  bills  surrounding  Scioto  Fur- 
Dace.  His  friend  John  Lindsey 
who  came  nearly  at  the  samo 
time  ho  did  and  lived  heresevor- 
al  months  when  there  was  no 
other  family  within  the  present 
limi  ts  of  Scioto  county,  (except 
a man  by  tho  name  of  Merrill 
who  lived  near  Lucasvillo)  was 
buried  some  where  near  Scioto 
Furnace  and  Mr.  Marshall  wish- 
ed to  be  buried  by  his  side. 
Somo  of  his  decendants  wanted 
to  take  him  up  and  remove  him 
to  a suitable  burying  ground  and 
place  a monument  over  hisgravo. 
But  it  was  objected  to  oir  tho 
plea  that  it  was  hi3  choice  to  bo 
buried  thore  and  it  would  bo 
sacrilege  to  remove  him. 


Having  often  heard  of  tho  old- 
est inhabitant  as  boing  a person 
of  very  great  knowledge  and  as 
boing  perfectly  familiar  with  all 
past  ovents  and  was  always  re- 
fered  to  whenever  any  disputed 
point  was  brought  in  question 
wiih  regard  to  events  long  past. 
His  decision  was  final  on  the 
subject.  Therefore  boing  anxious 
to  settle'  somo  disputed  points 
with  regard  to  the  first  settlement 
certain  to  absolute  certainty 
of  Scioto  county  Ohio,  and  to  as- 
who  it  was  that  built  the  first 
cabin  and  made  tho  first  settle- 
ment iu  tho  county.  I availed 
myself  of  a very  kind  invitation 
of  my  friend  Mr.  Luther  Mar- 
shall who  lives  at  Sciotoville,  to 
take  a ride  with  him  in  his 
buggy  out  to  Madison  Township 
to  visit  an  uncle  of  his  who  be- 
longed to  tho  first  family  that 
Bottled  in  Scioto  county.  It  is 


stated  in  Howe’s  history  of  Ohio 
on  tho  authority  of  Col.  John 
M’Douald  that  “Thomas  M’Lon- 
ald  his  brother,  built  the  first 
cabin  in  Scioto  county."  This 
has  been  published  to  the  world 
as  history.  But  was  it  soj? 
Likewise  a Mr.  Hezekiah  Merritt 
claims  to  havo  built  tho  first 
cabin  and  raised  tho  first  corn  in 
Scioto  county.  In  order  to  set- 
tle these  disputed  questions  by 
the  testimony  of  tho  only  living 
witness  who  at  this  time,  from 
bis  own  personal  knowledge  and 
recolection  can  tell  anything 
about  tho  questions  in  dispute. 
Mr.  Marshall  having  a strong  de- 
sire to  vjsit  his  uncle  whom  ho 
had  not  seen  for  several  years, 
• and  myself  having  a strong  de- 
ciro  to'seo  and  converse  with  the 
first  pioneer  of  Scioto  county,  wo 
accordingly  set  out  on  this  to  mo 
very  important  expedition. 


* 


We  went  ont  od  the  California 
turnpike  through  a delightful 
- farming  country  where  every- 
thing appeared  to  bo  in  a very 
flourishing  and  prosperous  con- 
dition. We  arrived  at  the  house 
of  Mr,  Samuel  Marshall  about 
noon.  The  old  gentleman  did 
not  know  either  of  us  but  after 
wo  introduced  ourselves  he  seem- 
ed to  be  overjoyed  to  see  us  and 
wondered  what  in  the  world 
could  have  taken  place  to  iuduco 
any  person  to  visit  him  in  his  de- 
clining years.  We  found  him  to 
be  S5  years  of  age  and  in  posses' 
^ion  of  all  his  mental  faculties 
and  his  memory  very  good,  par- 
ticularly7 with  regard  to  the 
events  of  bis  early  life.  He  was 
born  in  Washington  county,  Pa., 
June  29th,  17S9.  His  father  sold 
out  h ib  property  in  1S95  and 
came  to  the  North  Western  - Ter- 
ritory to  6eck  a future  homo  for 
bis  family.  Ho  came  down  the 
Ohio  in  compaay  with  General 
Anthony  Wayne  who  was  sent 
ojt  by  President  Washington  to 
cbuclude  a treaty  with  the 
Indians  whom  be  had  badly 
whipped  tho  year  before. 

Mr.  Marshall  landed  at  Lime 
Stone,  but  being  on  the  wrong 
side  lie  returned  up  the  liver  to 
Manchester  a small  picketed 
fort  with  a few  houses  that  had 
protected  the  purveying  parties 
of  Nathaniel  Massio  through  the 
proceed ing  Indian  wars.  Mr. 
Marshall  had  a largo  family  of 
children  some  of  them  grown  up 
to  be  nearly  or  quite  marriage- 
able. At  all  events,  two  of  his 
daughters  got  married  to  two  of 
Gen.  Massie’s  surveyors.  One 
married  a Mr.  Wilburn  and  tho 
other  married  Thomas  M’Honald 
a brother  to  tho  Col.  John 
IJ’Donnld,  tho  celebrated  Iudiau 
* scout  and  hunter. 


In  February,  1796,  Mr.  Mari 
shall  loaded  bis  goods  into  bis 
perioguc  and  moved  up  to  a 
point  about  three  miles  above 
the  Scioto  river  and  nearly  ops 
posito  tho  mouth  of  Tygart’s 
creek,  where  he  concluded  to  lo- 
cate. The  reason  of  his  leaving 
Manchester  and  moving  above 
the  Scioto  was  to  get  on  the  lands 
owned  by  the  United  States.  He 
had  sold  bis  property  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  taken  his  pay  alto- 
gether in  continental  monoy 
and  he  supposed  that  ho  could 
purchase  public  lands  with  that 
kind  of  money  and  therefore 
lie  wanted  to  bo  on  tho  ground 
when  Congress  lands  should 
come  into  market. 

He  built  his  houso  out  of  pick- 
ets or  puucheons  split  out  of  the 
body  of  a tree  3 or  4 inches 
thick  and  as  wide  as  tho  tree 
would  make.  He  dng  a trench 
in  the  ground  and  set  these  pick- 
etts  in  so  as  to  includo  a space 
of  18  or  20  feet  square  and  cover- 
ed with  tho  same  material.  Ho 
banked  tho  earth  up  around  the 
outside  to  keep  out  tho  cold 
winds  and  used  tho  ground  for  a 
floor.  Into  this  ho  moved  his 
family  consisting  of  four  children 
himself  and  wife.  Two  of  his 
daughters  had  married  in  Man- 
chester and  remained  behind. 
Those  who  camo  with  him  were 
Jessie  and  Samuel — the  subject 
of  this  sketch — and  Polly  and 
Salina.  This  was  tho  first  house 
built  and  occupied  in  Scioto  Co,, 
other  claimants  to  the  contrary 
not  with  standing.  ' When]  tho 
Marshall  family  moved  into  that 
house  (if  it  could  bo  called  a 
house)  in  the  month  of  February, 
1796,  there  was  not  another  hu- 
man being  cither  white,  black  or 
red  ‘in  Scioto  county.  Tho 
grand  primoval  forest  surround- 
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ed  them  on  every  side.  Gigan- 
tic trees  from  four  to  six  feot  in 
diameter  rearing  their  heads 
80  to  a 100  fcot  without  a limb 
and  as  strait  as  an  arrow.  Huge 
grapo  vines  dangling  from  their 
branches  gave  the  scene  an  aw- 
ful graud  appearance.  The  tops 
of  tho  trees  being  so  interwoven 
with  grapo  vines  that  tho  sun 
nevor  penetrated  to  the  earth 
while  the  trees  and  tho  vines 
were  clothed  with  leaves.  This 
eolitudo  did  not  continue  long, 
for  other  emigrants  soon  began 
to  arrive  in  the  county.  John 
Lindsey  caino  up  from  Manches- 
ter in  March  following  and  built 
a log  cabin  at  the  mouth  of  tho 
Little  Scioto  which  was  the  first 
regular  built  log  house  within 
the  present  limits  of  Scioto  Co. 
Thcso  two  families  constituted 
the  entire  population  of  tho 
county.  But  to  return  to  tho 
Marshall  family.  As  soon  as 
they  got  into  their  houso  they 
commenced  work  to  clear  ofi  a 
piece  of  ground  for  raising  corn. 
There  was  no  neccessity  to  fonce 
it  in  for  there  was  neither 
horses,  cattle,  hogs  or  sheep  in 
the.county  at  that  time.  But 
there  woro  plenty  of  Buflalo, 
Bears,  Elks,  Doer  and  Turkeys. 
Likewise  Wolves,  Panthers,  Cat- 
amounts, and  the  Beaver  and  Ot- 
ter in  tho ’water.  They  cleared 
perhaps  three  or  four  acres  and 
plantod  it  in  corn,  -potatoes,  and 
other  vegetables  for  tho  use  of 
the  family.  This  was  without 
doubt  tho  first  attempt  at  farming 
in  Scioto  county.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  a man  by  tho  name 
of  Merrill  cleared  a field  and 
raised  corn  near  where  Lucas- 
villo  now  stands  in  tho  same 
year.  But  even  if  ho  did  ho 
cannot  havo  tho  credit  of  beiug 
tho  first  pioneer  of  Scioto  county 


as  be  did  not  remain,  bnt  tho 
next  year  moved  to  some  point 
higher  up  the  Scioto  river.  Mr. 
Marshall  continued  ^to  rosido 
there  tor  several  years.  Built  a 
better  houso  to  live  in  and  made 
additions  to  his  corn  field.  It  is 
both  interesting  and  amusing  to 
listen  to  Mr.  Marshall  relating 
his  experiences  of  pioneer  life. 

Ho  said  when  they  ran  out  of 
meal  two  of  the  men  would  take 
a canoe  and  go  down  to  Man- 
chester or  Lime  Stone  to  get  a 
supply.  It  generally  took  sever- 
al days  to  make  a trip.  Whilo 
fdiey  were  gone  the  family  at 
r !'  oo  had  to  subsist  on  meat 
'Auone.  In  order  to  render  it 
more  palatnable  they  useddried  or 
jerked  venison  (as  they  called  it) 
for  bread  and  bear  meat  for  pork, 
so  that  it  was  not  such  bad  liv- 
ing after  all.  After  they  raised 
the  firot  crop  of  corn  they  got 
along  better.  They7  leveled  off 
the  top  ol  a largo  stump  of  a 
huge  tree  and  hollowed  it  out  in 
tho  center  by  chopping  and 
burning  till  it  would  hold  about 
a half  bushel  of  corn.  They 
made  a pestile  by  driving  an 
iron  wedge  into  tho  end  of  a 
stick  8 or  10  feet  long.  This 
was  fastened  to  the  end  of  a 
sharp  pole  so  as  to  hang  over  the 
center  of  i he  block.  They  would 
put  a little  c>rn  into  the  block  and 
two  men  or  boys  by  tho  aid  ef 
the  pestlo  and  spring  pole  could 
soon  pound  it  fine  enough  for 
bread.  In  order  to  separate  tho 
bran  from  tho  meal  they  made  a 
siovo  by  making  a hoop  similar 
to  tho  hoop  of  a sievo  of  the  pre- 
sent. But  instead  of  weaving 
in  wire  or  wooden  splits  thoy 
took  a deer  skin  and  stretched  it 
across  tho  hoop  and  punched  it 
full  of  small  holes.  Tho  fino0*. 
of  meal  would  pass  through  theso 
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This  was  made  by  plaining  two 
small  stones  about  the  size  of  a 
common  grind  stone  of  the  pre- 
sent day  one  on  tho  top  of  tho 
other.  Tho  bod  stono  was  mado 

* hast  while  tho  other  revolved  on 
a pivot  in  the  center.  A lever 

• was  placed  in  tho  outer  edge  of 
the  revolving  stono  and  placed 
in  a hole  through  a board  over 
tho  center  of  the  stono  8 or  10 
feet  abovo  it.  A man  would  turn 
the  stono  by  means  of  the  lever 
with  one  hand  whilo  with  the 
other  hand  he  would  feed  the 
mill  by  throwing  a lew  grains  at 
^ a time  into  tho  eye  ot  tho  revol- 
ving stono.  This  was  better  than 
pounding  it  in  a block  because 
it  was  all  ground  into  meal  fino 
enough  for  bread.  These  minute 
details  may  to  the  present  gener- 
ation seem  tedious.  But  as  this 
is  intended  to  ho  a correct  his- 
tory of  the  struggles  of  tho  pio- 
neers of  Scioto  county  to  obtain 
a foothold  and  commence  the 
business  of  liie  under  the  circum- 
« stances  in  wbLh  they  were 
placed,  we  have  to  relate  every 
minute  particular  as  related  .b}7 
those  who  vot  remain  amongst 
us.  I lie  corn  grew  very  large, 
much  larger  than  they  had  been 
used  to  seeing  in  Pennsylvania. 
•One  daj’  in  the  fall  they  were  out 
in  tho  field  admiring  tho  tall  and 
stately  growth  of  tho  corn.  Mr. 
^ Marshall  boing  then  just  7 years 
of  age  climbed  to  tho  top  of  ono 
particularly  large  stalk  and 
pluced  his  feet  on  tho  head  of  \Y. 
Boiling  a very  tall  man  and  stood 
there.  After  the}’  had  been  thoro 
a year  or  two  and  imigrants 
coming  in  and  settling  around 
them,  a number  of  young  folks 
boys  and  girls,  crossed  over  tho 
river  to  go  in  swimming  on  a 
*.  sand  bar.  They  all  stripped  off 

* their  clothes  and  loft  thorn  in  tho 
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canoe.  While  they  were  enjoy* 
ing  themselves  swimming  and 
diving  about,  a largo  buck  was 
seen  swimming  in  the  river.  Two 
of  three  of  tho  biggest  boys  ran 
to  tho  canoe  and  put  it  out  to 
catch  tho  deer.  Tho  deer  gave 
them  a long  chase  before  they 
caught  hirn.  The  canoe  had  all 
their  clothes  and  did  not  return 
back  lor  several  hours  and  kept 
the  rest  ef  tho  boys  without  thoir 
clothes  till  they  returned  from 
their  deer  chase.  They  caught  tho 
buck  however  and  all  returned 
home  in  high  spirits  at  the  suc- 
cess of  their  day’s  sport.  These 
incidents  are  of  no  significance 
of  themselves;  but  they  show 
tho  kind  of  life  tho  pioneers  liv- 
ed, 

Duriug  the  period  of  the  In- 
dians wars  a great  many  boats 
were  taken  and  plunderer  by  tho 
Indians.  Those  who  were  in  the 
boats  wero  either  tomahawked 
and  scalped  or  taken  prisoners 
and  led  oil  to  tho  Indian  captivi- 
ty. Mr.  Marshall  and  hie  brother 
Jessie  wore  out  in  the  woods  one 
day  and  being  about  a tailo  op 
Lawson’s  run  they  found  a con- 
siderable pilo  of  what  had  onco 
been  store  goods.  There  was 
some  jewelry,  a considerable  quan« 
tity  ot  pins,  needles,  and  other 
things.  There  were  koeo  buck- 
les and  shoe  buckles,  ehowiug 
that  they  belonged  to  so  mo  gon- 
tlemnn  of  tho  old  school  who 
wero  about  passing  off  tho  stage 
of  fashion  at  that  time.  Tho 
ownor  never  called  for  them 
His  fafher  brought  a largo  sum 
of  continental  monoy  to  this 
country  supposing  he  could  buy 
land  with  it.  But  wlion  tho  land 
was  surveyed  and  placed  in  mar  • 
kfit,  ho  found  that  his  money 
was  not  worth  a cent,  but  fell 
dead  in  h ib  hands.  We  aaked 
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bat  became  of  tho  money.  Ho 
paid  there  were  rolls  and  piles  of 
it  laying  round  tho  houso  for 
years  and  in  what  way  it  was 
used  up  ho  could  not  remember. 
But  tho  last  fifty  dollars  ho  saw 
of  it  ho]  used  up  himself.  Ho 
wanted  to  run  somo  lead  on  the 
end  of  an  arrow  to  make  it  shoot 
further  and  straiter.  So  ho  took 
this  fifty  dollar  bill  of  continen- 
tal monoy  and  wrapped  the  end 
of  the  arrow  to  hold  the  melted 
lead  and  koop  it  from  running 
out.  When  tho  lead  cooled  ho 
took  off  tho  paper  and  threw  it 
into  the  fire.  That  wa3  tho  last 
ho  ever  saw  of  about  ten  thous- 
and dollars  which  his  father  ori- 
ginally brought  with  him  to  this 
country. 

In  1812,  when  tho  war  with 
England  broko  out  he  was  23 
years  of  ago  and  was"  a member 
of  the  first  riflo  company  com- 
pany commanded  by  Capt.  Jack 
Eidsey,  bis  brother-in-law.  In 
1813  he  went'out  in  tho  general 
call  of  that  year  and  served  as  he 
thinks  more  than  GO  days.  He 
made  application  for  a pension 
UDder  the  late  law.  But  as  ho 
could  not  provo  more  than  40  days 
• service  he  failed  to  get  a pension. 

. He  was  one  of  tho  old  keel-boat- 
men and  made  several  trips  up 
tho  Scioto  river  with  government 
stores  for  the  army.  And  like* 
wise  up  to  Pittsburg  on  the  Ohio 
river.  In  1S24  be  built  the  houso 
ho  now  lives  iu.  Ho  took  it  upon 
himsolf  to  break  up  a fashioD 
that  prevailed  universally  at  that 
time,  that  is  furnishing,  whis- 
ky to  drink  at  every  gathering 
where  a man  had  to  call  in  tho 
assistance  of  his  neighbors  cither 
to  raiso  a house,  roll  logs,  husk 
corn,  or  in  the  harvest  field. 
This  was  long  before  tho  temper- 
ftneo  question  waa  raised.  But 


having  seen  some  individual  per- 
haps his  father,  acting  very  fools 
ish  while  under  tho  influence  of 
liquor,  he  formed  the  resolution 
never  to  taste  whisky  again. 

Ho  prepared  the  logs  for  his 
houso.  It  was  a hewed  log  houso 
and  shingle  roof.  Ho  told  his 
neighbors  that  ho  was  to  raiso 
his  house  without  a drop  of  whis- 
ky. They  told  him  ho  couldn’t 
do  it.  - Ho  told  him  then  ho 
would  or  it  would  not  be  raised 
at  all.  So  ho  invited  all  his 
neighbors  to  come  to  the  raising. 
They  all  came,  the  most  of  them 
out  of  curiosity  to  seo  what  would 
come  of  a house  raising  without 
whisky.  They  went  to  work 
with  a will  and  soon  had  tho 
houso  raised  in  good  order.  Once 
in  a while  a man  would  sing  out 
“pass  that  bottlo  round  this  way.” 
Another  would  say  “aint  you  go- 
ing to  fetch  out  the  jug.”  But 
“nary”  bottle  or  jug  was  brought 
out  that  day.  The  people  all 
went  home  sober  and  became 
convinced  that  a man  could  act- 
ually raiso  a house  without  whis- 
ky. This  practice  of  furnishing 
something  to  drink  at  all  public 
gatherings  once  so  universally 
prevailign  has  now  (happily  for 
the  good  of  the  community)  been 
totally  abolished.  Madison  town-* 
ship  is  so  clear  of  all  appearance 
or  kind  of  drinking  or  intomper- 
aneo  that  they  hardly  understand 
what  this  woman’s  movement 
against  intemperance  means. 
There  is  probably  less  whisky 
drank  in  Madison  township  at 
this  timo  than  in  any  other  town* 
shipjin  tho  .couuty.  And  Mr 
Marshall  may  bo  considered  as 
not  onl}-  THE  pioneer  of  Scioto 
county  but  tho  pioneer  in  tho 
temperance  cause  as  well. 

Well  thero  is  hut  little  moro  to  , 
bo  6iiid  in  tho  life  of  Mr.  Mar- 


ehfill  different  from  that  of  any 
other  individual.  He  has  lived 
an  honest,  hard  working  life 
Not  anxious  to  cccnmulato  much 
property;  bnt  always  punctual 
in  paying  bis  dobt.  His  motto 
£vas  “always  to  do  right.”  Ho 
was  never  a member  of  any 
church  but  adopted  one  of  the 
leading  principles  of  Christain 
religion.  That  is  to  do  to  others 
as  ho  wished  to  have  others  do  to 
him.  In  politics  ho  was  always 
a democrat,  dyed  in  tho  wool  as 
tbeyeay.  He  votod  for  General 
Jackson  in  1824  when  be  was 
cheated  out  of  his  election  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 
<Hi8  recollection  is  good  on  all 
political  matters  from  that  time 
to  the  present.  He  raised  a large 
family  of  children  five  of  whom 
aro  still  living  Sarah,  Caroline, 
Rodney,  Elizabeth,  and  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Tho  last  two  named 
are  living  with  him  and  carry  on 
the  farm.  Elizabeth  has  one 
crippled  arm  which  is  almost  use- 
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less,  hut  she  manages  to  do  the 
house  work  without  much  difficul- 
ty. There  are  now  living  but 
three  persons  who  came  to  the 
county  tho  first  year  of  its  settle- 
ment viz:  Samuel  Marshall,  Jr, 

(His  lathers  name  was  Samuel 
of  whom  an  account  will  bo  given 
in  another  paper.)  His  sister 
Mrs.  Pyles  who  lives  near  him 
and  is  a year  or  two  younger,  and 
and  Samuel  Bonser  who  lives 
near  Sciotoville.-  Any  person 
who  is  curious  about  such  matters 
and  wishes  to  be  well  posted  as 
to  the  first  settlement  of  the  coun- 
ty, will  do  well  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Marshall.  He  was 
seven  years  old  when  ho  came 
here.  His  father’s  family  consti- 
tuted tho  whole  county.  As 
others  came  in  and  the  settle- 
ment expanded  he  grew  r.nd  ex- 
panded with  tho  country  and 
know  personally  every  family 
that  came  for  the  next  tvfenty 
years. 


JOHN  LINDSEY. 


The  second  family  which  set- 
tled in  Scioto  county  was  that  of 
John  Lindeey.  They  came  up 
from  Manchester  in  the  month  of 
March  1790  and  built  a house  at 
tho  mouth  of  the  Little  Scioto 
river  noar  where  Elias  Marshall 
now  resides.  The  family  consis- 
ted of  six  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Some  of  them  men  aud  women 
grown.  Beulah  was  married  to  G. 
Edgington  before  they  camo  hero. 
Of  tho  others  John  H.  commonly 
callod  Jack,  Lindsey  was  tho  old- 
est son.  Ho  married  Polly  Mar- 
shall which  was  tho  first  couple 
married  in  Scioto  county.  Where 
thoy  got  their  license  or  who 
married  them  tradition  is  silent. 
•H®  was  also  captain  of  tho  first 


rifle  company  organized  in  this 
county.  Oliver,  Lemuel,  Wil- 
liam, Peter  T.  and  James,  Mar- 
garet marriod  Samuel  Porry. 
They  lived  at  tho  mouth  of  the 
Little  Scioto  river  until  tho  land 
was  entered.  They  then  built 
a house  a milo  and  a half  lower 
down  tho  river  where  Towne  & 
M’Connell  have  a brick  yard  at 
this  time.  They  cleared  a few 
acres  of  ground  to  raiso  corn 
and  vegetables,  but  mostly  de- 
pended on  hunting  and  fishing 
for  a living.  The  boys  took  to 
boating  and  followed  tho  river 
as  tho  only  means  of  gottin 
roady  money  at  that  timo.  Tb 
old  gentleman  was  not  a hunter 
by  profession  but  was  an  excel- 
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lent  woodman.  For  a profession- 
al hunter  it  was  more  labor  and 
troublo  to  bring  in  their  game 
than  it  was  to  kill  it.  So  Mr. 
Lindsey  was  usually  employed 
to  bring  in  the  gamo  after  the 
hunters  bad  killed  it.  In  this 
way  ho  got  his  meat.  Some  of 
the  boys  were  good  hunters  but 
not  fond  of  hard  work  cxcopt 
boating  on  tho  river. 

I have  heard  Jack  Lindsey  tell 
my  father  some  of  his  hunting 
stories,  ono  of  which  was  that  ho 
had  hoard  it  said  that  an  old  buff- 
alo could  not  be  killed  by  shoot- 
ing him  in  the  forehead.  That 
a rifle  ball  would  not  penetrate 
the  skull  of  an  old  buffalo.  , So 
ho  deterimed  to  try  the  experi- 
ment the  first  opportunity.  One 
day  ho  came  across  an  old  buffalo 
laying  down  apparently  asleep. 
He  got  within  short  rifle  range 
and  aimed  at  the  center  of  his 
forehead.  At  the  crack  of  his 
rifle  the  buffalo  bounded  to  his 
feet  and  pitched  at  him.  As  the 
buffalo  came  up  he  dodged  be- 
hind a tree  and  thus  escaped. 
The  beast  made  two  or  threo 
luDges  at  him  but  ho  always 
saved  himself  by  dodging  around 
tho  tree.  The  buffalo  walked 
off  about  fifty  yards  and  turned 
round  to  look  at  him.  He  load- 
ed bis  gun  again  and  took  delib- 
erate aim  at  his  forehead  as  be- 
fore. Again  tho  buffalo  went  for 
him.  But  by  dodging  around  the 
tree  he  eluded  the  attacks  of  the 
beast.  Tho  buffalo  did  not  try 
to  get  away  from  him  but  turned 
round  to  look  at  him  after  every 


attack.  They  played  this  gamo 
till  Lindsey  had  fired  soven  shots 
at  tho  head  of  tho  buffalo  with- 
out bringing  him  down.  He 
then  aimed  at  a more  vital  part 
and  dispatebod  him. 

In  ISil  Mr.  Lindsey  sold  his 
congress  improvement  (as  it  was 
called)  in  tho  narrows  below  lit- 
tle Scioto  and  moved  to  the  spot 
where  Scioto  furnace  new  stands. 
I do.  not  know  tho  exact  dalo  of 
bis  death  but  it  was  about  the 
year  1S15  or  1G.  Ho  selected  bis 
place  of  burial  ou  tho  top  of  tho 
hill  about  a quarter  of  a mile 
south  of  Scioto  furnace.  Samuel 
Marshall  dyiDg  shortly  after- 
wards chose  to  bo  buried  in  the 
same  place  along  side  of  him. 
Here  these  two  pioneers  of  Scioto 
county  havo  rested  in  almost 
unknown  seclusion  for  over  half 
a century.  They  were  the  first 
to  enter  the  county  to  make  it 
their  permanent  home.  They 
lived  hero  for  some  time' without 
any  other  neighbors  to  hold  in- 
tercourse with.  The  two  fami- 
lies became  united  by  marriage, 
and  botli  left  numerous  descend- 
ants who  still  remain  among  us. 
It  would  seem  to  become  tbe 
duty  of  our  Pioneer  Society  to 
take  some  action  in  order  to  pre- 
serve these  graves  from  being  de- 
serted or  entirely  lost  so  that 
those  who  take  an  interest  in 
6uch  matters  could  make  a pil- 
grimage to  visit  them.  So  that 
they’  could  say  “I  have  stood  by 
the  graves  of  tho  two  first  pio- 
neers of  Scioto  county,  Samuel 
Marshall  and  John  Lindsey.” 


MONTGOMERY 


7 


It  is  not  remembered  at  this 
time  exactly  what  year  Mr. 
Montgomery  came  to  this  county. 


But  it  was  shortly  after  the 
French  began  to  settle  in  tho 
Grant.  Ho  settled  on  the  rivci 
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in  what  was  called  the  now 
French  Grant.  Whether  by  pur- 
chase or  otherwise  cannot  now 
bo  ascertained.  It  is  said  that 
ho  caught  the  last  beaver  that 
was  caught  in  the  “Grant.”  Ho 

* was  a man  of  industrious  habits. 
In  1S11  he  located  the  mill  site 
on  Pino  Creek  now  known  as  tho 
Giant  Oak  mills.  He  built  a 
grist  mill  and  saw  n»ills  and  re- 
moved  his  lamily  consisting  of 
several  sons  and  daughters  to 
the  mills  where  he  passed  tho 
remainder  of  his  life.  • He  also 
attached  an  oil  mill  to  his  estab- 
lishment for  the  purpose  of  exs 
trading  oil  from  the  seed  of  flax. 

f ;Vt  the  lime  of  which  I am  writ- 
ing nearly  every  farmer  in  tho 
country  raised  a small  crop  of  flax 
for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
domestic  linen  to  clothe  their 
family.  The  flax  seed  of  course 
became  an  article  of  commerce 
and  exportation,  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery was  the  inventor  of  his  own 
press.  Instead  ol  a large  screw 
to  force  down  two  large  beams 
placed  in  the  form  ol  a pair  of 

* rafters,  to  give  a lateral  pressure 
to  the  seed,  alter  it  was  prepared 
and  placed  in  the  press  he  used 
wedges  for  the  same  purpose. 
Thereby  dispensing  with  a screw 
and  costly  machinery  for  work- 
ing it.  His  wedges  .were  placed 
between  the  ends  of  the  beams 
which  formed  the  press.  He 
drove  tho  wedges  by  raising  a 

V heavy  piece  of  timber  to  tho 
height  of  five  or  six  feet  by  cogs 
in  a revolving  shall  which  car- 

* ried  the  driver  to  the  proper 
height  when  it  came  down  with 
tremendous  force  on  the  head  of 
the  wedge  thus  forcing  the  beams 
endwise  which  pressed  out  the 
oil.  When  mis  mill  was  in  opera- 
tion the  falling  ol  the  lever 
could  be  heard  lor  a distance  of 


several  miles  and  a stranger 
would  bo  at  a loss  to  account  lor 
such  continued  and  heavy 
pounding. 

Mr.  Montgomery  was  a rnan  of 
thoughtful  and  6ludious  habits. 
He  had  read  tho  writings  of  the 
philosophers  of  the  old  school  of 
Heists  and  Atheists  such  as  Vol- 
taire, Volucy,  Hume,  Thomas 
Paine  and  others.  Ho  had  adopt- 
ed their  views  and  opinions  on 
roligious  subjects  and  was  fond 
of  conversing  with  men  who  held 
to  tho  same  religious  opinions,  (if 
such  opinions  could  bo  called  re- 
ligious.) 

It  is  hard  to  give  a detailed  ac- 
cout  of  a great  many  of  tho  pio* 
neers  of  Scioto  county  as  thore 
are  no  records  extant.  And 
their  decendants  know  very  lit- 
tle about  them  as  to  where  they 
came  from  or  when  they  came 
here,  and  if  it  were  not  for 
these  imperfect  sketches  their 
history  would  be  lost  entirely. 
In  fact  tho  pioneers  were  not 
seeking  for  fame  or  notoriety  in 
any  shape.  Put  simply  to  se- 
cure a home  for  themselves  and 
families.  They  were  men  who 
followed  tho  ordinary  pursuits  ot 
life.  Some  of  them  were  hunters 
by  profession  and  wanted  to  be 
whore  game  was  abundant.  If 
they  had  been  awaro  that  they 
were  destined  to  become  subjects  of 
interest  to  the  generations  who 
succeeded  them,  they  would  no 
doubt  havo  left  ample  records  of 
everything  connected  with  their 
history.  But  as  the  case  now 
stands  wo  have  very  littlo  date 
to  start  from  and  are  dependant 
on  tradition  and  tho  personal 
recollections  of  some  of  our  old- 
est inhabitants.  It  is  a matter 
of  surpriso  to  see  howr  littlo  js  re- 
membered by  the  children  or 
grand  children  ofsomo  of  our  first 
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ettlers.  They  simply  known 
hat  their  father  or  grand  father 
was  among  the  first  settlers  of 
the  couuty.  • But  as  to  the  date 
or  time  of  their  coming  they 
know  very  little  about  it.  I do 
not  claim  to  he  exactly  correct 
in  all  the  statements  made  in 
these  Historical  Sketches.  But 
I believe  they  are  as  near  the 
truth  as  cau  at  this  time  be  as- 
certained. One  assuranco  that  I 


have  of  the  truth  of  these  state- 
ments in  the  fact  that  they 
have  not  been  contradicted  by 
any  one  living  in  the  county  who 
may  bo  supposed  to  havo  a 
knowledge  of  tko  facts.  Thero 
are  a good  many  yet  living  here 
whose  parents  were  among  the 
first  settlers.  I call  upon  them 
to  state  tho  facta  in  the  caso  if  I 
have  misstated  them. 


Was  one  of  tho  first  settlors  of 
Scioto  county.  It  cannot  now  bo 
ascertained  what  year  ho  came, 
but  i3  bolieved  as  early  as  179G. 
Ho  was  one  of  tho  old  huntors 
and  claimed  to  have  killed  the 
last  buffalo  that  was  killed  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  The  story 
as  related  to  me  by  George  Sal- 
laday  a few  years  beforo  his  death 
was  as  follows:  I asked  him  if 

ho  know  who  killed  the  last  buff- 
alo in  this  part  of  tho  country, 
and  if  so,  about  what  time.  Ho 
jsaid  ho  could  not  give  tho  exact 
date,  but  he  believed  that  his  fa- 
ther killed  the  last  buffalo  in 
Scioto  county.  Largo  gamo  such 
as  buffalo  and  bear  were  getting 
scarce  near  the  river  and  his  fa- 
ther concluded  to  go  a distance 
of  10  or  12  miles  to  tho  head  waters 
of  Pino  Creek  and  take  a buffalo 
and  bear  hunt.  Deer  and  turkey 
wero  too  small  gamo  for  tho 
hunters  of  that  day.  George 
was  about  12  yours  old  and  ac- 
companied his  father  to  take  a 
hunt  of  several  days  duration. 
They  made  their  camp  on  the 
bank  of  Pino  Crock  near  tho  up- 
per lino  of  what  is  now  called 
Vernon  township.  They  had  not 
boon  there  long  before  they  es- 
piod  a buffalo  within  range  of 


their  rifles.  Tho  old  gentleman 
raised  his  gun  and  fired.  Tho 
buffalo  did  not  fall  but  started 
to  run  towards  them.  The  old 
man  without  waiting  to  give 
George  a chance  to  firo 
snatched  the  gun  out  of  his  hands 
and  fired  and  brought  the  buffalo 
down.  George  Salladay  thinks 
this  was  the  last  buffalo  or  at 
least  ho  never  heard  of  any  other 
being  killed  after  that.  Sbalrach 
Chaffin  who  married  a daughter 
of  Philip  Salladay  says  that  buff- 
alo was  killed  on  the  upper  end 
of  his  farm. 

Philip  Salladay  and  hie  wife 
spoke  and  read  tho  German  lan- 
guage and  I think  they  wore 
raised  in  some  one  of  the  can- 
yons of  Switzerland.  They  emi- 
grated to  this  country  about  tho 
close  of  tho  revolutionary  wTar 
and  settled  in  tho  •western  part 
of  Pennsylvania.  As  soon  as  the 
North  Western  Territory  was 
opened  up  for  sottlemont  ho  ro- 
moved  with  his  family  to  thewest 
and  bought  tho  lower  most  lot  in 
tho  Drench  Grant  on  tho  Ohio 
river.  Horo  ho  cloared  laud 
built  houses  and  barns.  Planted 
orchards  and  made  meadows  and 
raised^'a  family  consisting  of  nine 
children,  four  sous  and  five 
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danghters.  Women  suffered  from 
the  hardships  of  settling  a new 
eonn'rv  much  more  tlian  the 
men.  They  ’-“re  ent  off  from 
the  privileges  «:f  society  and  the 
enjo}  merit  of  certain  small  lox- 
juries,  so  dear  to  the  heart  of 
every  woman  who  has  enjoyed 
the  happiness  of  housekeeping 
in  our  older  settlements.  It  is 
true  there  was  plenty  to  ent  such 
as  it  was.  But  who  wants  to  ha 
confined  to  -‘Hog  and  Hominy” 
the  year  round.  This  brings  to 
m:nd  an  old  couplet  that  used  to 
be  otten  repeated  in  regard  to 
living  in  ttiis  country.  It  was 
something  like  this, 

£ 

“Von  can  have  plenty  of  pork  and  pone 
If  you  don’t  like  this,  you  can  let  It  alono.” 

Mrs.  Snllndsy  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  she  would  not  Riand 
this  kind  of  living  but  would  go 
back  to  where  she  came  from  and 
live  better  or  at  least,  get  a sup' 
ply  of  such  articles  as  she  needed 
and  return.  Traveling  In  those 
days  was  not  a*  expedtions  nor 
as  pleasant  ns  it  is  now.  But  yet 
people  and  even  women  traveled 
^imoiimes.  So  Mrs.  Sulladay 
engaged  a passage  in  a canoe 
which  was  going  u p t he  river  to  the 
nearest  point  to  her  place  of  des- 
tination. Whether  they  camped 
od  the  bank  of  the  river  or  stop- 
ped at  some  house,  tradition  does 
not  say.  But  at.  all  event  eho 
left  her  family  and'went  back  to 
Pennsylvania  in  a canoe.  After 

joying  herself  among  her 
friends  till  she  was  satisfied,  eho 
purchased  such  small  articles  of 
luxury  and  comfort  as  wore  nec- 
essary to  her  in  her  western 
home  such  as  coffee,  tea,  pepper, 
spices,  and  calico  and  rnuslins 
which  were  very  necessary  in 
dressing  small  children.  She;  o- 
tu'iied  to  her  family  lived  to  bo 
veryold,  surviving  her  husband 
p»ud  all  her  children  who  diod  with 
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the  consumption  except  George. 
She  was  a member  of  the  old 
Tyrart’s  Creek  Baptist  Church 
was  at  the  organization  of  that 
church  the  first  organized  religi- 
ous body  in  this  part  of tho coun- 
try.  We  find  the  name  of  Philip 
Sulladay  recorded  as  one  of  the 
Grand  Jurors  for  Scioto  county 
in  the  June  terra  of  1804  thereby 
showing  that  he  was  one  of  the 
loading  men  of  the  county  at 
that  early  day.  Ho  fell  a victim 
to  hereditary  consumption  which 
he  transmitted  to  all  his  children. 
But  it  did  not  develop  itself  in 
early  life  His  children  nearly 
all  got  married  and  left  numerous 
families  before  the  fell  destroyer 
seized  them.  It  may  be  c?.id 
that  George  was  an  exception. 
But  not  so.  It  did  not  develop 
itself  in  him  at  all.  Ho  died  of 
old  age.  But  yet  the  disease 
was  there.  Hie  own  children 
escaped  but  some  of  bis  grand 
children  have  died  with  the  con. 
sumption  which  they  in  all  pro- 
bability inherited  from  their 
great  grand  father  although  it 
had  lain  dorment  through  two 
generations. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  disease  by 
a process  which  has  been  prac- 
ticed in  numerous  instances  but 
without  success.  Samuel  Salla- 
day,  the  oldest  son  had  served  & 
campaign  in  the  army  and  soon 
after  his  return  home  took  the 
c^msumption  and  died.  Shortly 
after  the  old  man  took  it  and 
died  and  several  others  of  the 
family  began  to  manifest  symp- 
toms of  tho  disease.  John  Sal- 
laday  was  tho  next  to  die.  They 
now  resolved  to  disinter  one  of 
the  victims,  take  his  entrals  and 
burn  them  in  a fire  prepared  for 
tho  purpose  in  tho  presence  of 
the  surviving  members  of  tho 
family.  This  was  accordingly 


•fro’n’d’Th  fho  winter  of  '1716  or  17 
'in  tho  presence  of  a large  cob- 
'COorso  of  spectators  -who  lived 
;in  thosurroundiug  neighborhood. 
-Major  Amos  Wheeler  oi  Whcel- 
-ersburg  was  employed  to  disem- 
•bowel  the  person  and  commit 
them  to'  the  flames.  Samuel  Sak 
'laday  was  tho  ono  they  disentered 


and  offered  up  as  a sacrifice,  to 
stop  if  possible  tho  further 
spread  of  the  disease.  But  like 
other  superstitious  notions  with 
regard  to  curing  diseases  it  prov- 
ed of  no  avail.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  tho  family  continued  tc 
die  off  until  the  lastonewas  gone 
except  George. 


Was  another  of  the  pioneers 
of  Scioto  county.  It  is  not  now 
remembered  the  precise  time 
that  be  came  here  but  it  is  sups 
.posed  that  ho  came  in  the  year 
1.790*  lie  was  a brother  of  Win. 
Lawson  and  they  came  together 
in  the  same  boat-.  He  came  from 
Virginia  and  settled  up  near  the 
.mouth  of  the  ‘Little  Scioto.  He 
was  a poor  man  aud  worked 
around  among  his  neighbors  for 
a living.  He  was  good  at  wiring 
clapboards  and  as  all  the  houses 
of  that  day  were  covered  with 
ejapboards  they  gave  him  a good 
deal  of  employment.  He  was 
ono  of  the  old  keel  boat  men,  a 
class  very  nearly  extinct.  They 
gave  him  the  nick  name  of  "Old 
Spread.”  How  that  name  origi- 
nated I never  heard  but  certain 
it  is  that  he  was  more  univesally 
known  by  tho  name  of  Old 
Spread  than  by  George  Cochrane. 
He  followed  digging  wells  as  a 
part  of.  his  occupation.  He  died 
a few  years  ago  near  Portsmouth 
at  a very  advanced  age.  Some  of 
his  childrou  are  living  about  hero 
now.  As  nearly  every  pioneer 
had  something  to  do  with  hunt- 
ing of  course  he  had  his  hear 
story  to  tell.  , 

Ho  was  riding  along  the  hank 
of  tho  river  by  himself  ono  day 
just  after  a man  had  crossed  and 
made  his  canoe  fast  to  the  shoro 


and  loft  it.  When  Mr.  Cochrane 
came  along  he  espied  a bear 
swimming  in  the  river.  Ho  con- 
cluded the  best  thing  for  him 
to  do  was  to  take  the  canoe  and, 
catch  the  bear.  So  without  fur- 
ther consideration  ho  got  into 
the  canoo  and  gave  chase  to  the 
bear.  He  soon  overtook  Mr. 
Bruin  which  as  is  customary  with 
the  bear  under  such  circumstan- 
ces turned  round  and  clambered 
up  into  the  bow  of  tho  canoo. 
Bruin  was  a rather  formidable 
looking  antagonist  for  a man  to 
attack  with  nothing  but  a light 
paddlo  in  his  hands.  Mot  know- 
ing exactly  how  long  it  would  be 
before  the  bear  would  attack 
him  ho  concluded  tbat“discrolion 
was  the  better  part  of  valor”  and 
so  jumped  out  of  the  stern  of  the 
canoe  into- tho  river  and  swam 
ashore.  Lcaviug  Mr.  Bruin  solo 
proprietor  of  tho  canoe  to  go 
where  ho  pleased  and  report  to 
whom  ho  pleased.  Mr.  Cochrane 
mounted  his  hoi>e  and  went  on 
bis  way  rejoicing  that  he  bad 
escaped  the  clutches  of  the  bear 
so  easily.  Whether  ho  had  to  pay 
for  tho  canoe  or  not  tradition 
is  silent  and  what  became  of 
the  bear  and  the  canoe  is  equally 
left  in  tli o dark.  But  it  is  alto- 
gether likely  that  the  man  who 
owned  the  canoo  never  heard  of 
it  again.  ^ 
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WILLIAM  & JOHN  LUCAS. 


Two  brothers  came  to  this 
county  in  1796,  and  landed  at  the 
* mouth  of  the  Scioto  river,  where 
Alexandria  was  afterwards  laid 
out.  They  came  from  old  Vir- 
ginia, and  were  possessed  of  con- 
siderable means.  They  had  been 
well  educated,  and  belonged  to  the 
best  society  of  the  Old  Dominion. 
Their  father  hud  served  with 
some  distinction  in  the  war  of 
the  revolution.  For  which  ser- 
vice he  received  warrants  to  lo- 
t cate  lands  in  the  Virginia  Mili- 
tary land  district,  lying  between 
the  Scioto  and  Little  Miami  riv- 
ers. As  soon  as  the  Indian  wrars 
were  determined  by  the  treaty 
of  Greenville,  the  brothers  Lucas 
came  to  the  west  in  order  to  se- 
.cure  good  locations  before  all 
the  best  lands  were  taken  up. 
They  landed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Scioto,  as  we  said  before,  but 
they  soon  discovered  that  all  the 
$ lands  near  the  mouth,  of  that 
river  were  subject  to  inundation 
by  freshets  in  the  Ohio,  so  they 
went  about  six  miles  up  the 
Scioto,  and  located  the  large  bot- 
tom above  Pond  Creek.  As  it 
was  said  before,  they  were  men 
of  ample  means,  andbeing  indus- 
trious and  enterprising,  they’  soon 
had  farms  cleared  and  under 
cultivation,  with  all  tho  means 
and  appliances  belonging  to  older 
settlements.  They  were  men  of 
education,  and  ahitious,  and  exer- 
cised a commanding  influence 
over  the  destinies  of  the  rising 
community  which  grew  up 
around  them.  They  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  all  tho  measures 
necessary  to  establish  good  order 
and  government,  and  to  place  the 
i country  in  a condition  to  he 


governed  by  laws.  When  Sciot0 
county  was  organized,  in  180  3, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  Sluto 
adopted,  Joseph  Lucas  .was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  first  threo  as- 
sociate judges  to  sit  on  tho  bench 
with  the  presiding  judge  in  all 
trials  in  the  court  of  common 
pleas.  This  office  ho  held  for  a 
number  of  years,  perhaps  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  the 

year . He  left  a widow  and 

several  children  who  survived 
him.  His  widow  Hannah  Lucas 
was  apvoman  of  superior  abilities, 
and  was  looked  up  to  for  assis- 
tance by  all  the  neighboring  wo- 
men in  cases  of  sickness,  or  where 
advice  or  help  was  needed.  She 
lived  to  be  quito  old  before  she 
died. 

William  Lucas  was  brought  to 
an  untimely  end  by  the  falling 
of  a tree.  It  was  about  the  year 
— — . The  people  living  in  the 
Lucas  neighborhood  being  most- 
ly Presbyterians  concluded  to 
build  a meeting  bouse,  for  tho 
purpose  of  bolding  religious  wor- 
ship. As  was  customary  in  those 
days  when  a meeting  house  or 
school  house  was  to  be  built,  the 
neighbors  who  expected  to  oc- 
cupy7 it  would  meet  together  on  a 
day  agreed  upon  before  hand, 
and  go  to  work  and  build  tho 
house.  Each  person  doing  what- 
ever he  could  to  get  up  the  build- 
ing. Some  cutting  down  tho 
trees  and  cutting  the  logs  into 
suitable  lengths.  Others  with 
hauling  the  logs  to  the  place  of 
building.  Ohers  employed  them- 
selves in  putting  up  the  building. 
In  this  way,  if  there  was  a gener- 
al turn  out  among  the  people, 
they  generally  cut  the  logs.'haul- 
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cd  thorn  together  and  got  up  the 
body  of  the  house  in  one  day. 
After  that  a few  of  the  most 
earnest  of  them  would  meet  and 
put  on  the  roof,  cut  out  the  doors 
and  windows  and  lay  a rough 
floor,  and  it  it  was  in  warm 
weather,  the  house  was  done  und 
ready  for  u~o  either  as  a church 
or  school  house. 

The  citizens  of  the  Lucas  set- 
tlement were  very  busy  building 
a Presbyterian  meeting  house 
just  above  the  mouth  of  Pond 
Creek  in  the  manner  described 
above.  It  was  perhaps  the  first 
church  building  of  any  kind  at- 
tempted to  be  built,  in  S-ioto  Co. 
I say  attempted  to'  be  built,  for 
it  never  was  finished,  and  tradi- 
tion does  not  say  that  meetings 
were  ever  held  in  it.  However, 
the  men  were  all  busily  engaged 
at  work,  and  William  Lucas,  (the 
subject  of  this  sketch,)  was  haul- 
ing logs  with  a four  horse  team 
and  riding  one  of  the  horses. 
There  was  a tree  toll  and  lodged 
near  where  he  hud  to  pass,  but 
before  he  could  get  out  ot  the 
way  the  tree  came  down.  Ho 
leaned  over  to  one  side  in  order 
to  avoid  the  falling  tree,  but  it 
struck  him  on  the  side  of  the 
head  and  killed  him  instantly. 
If  ho  had  remained  upright  as 
he  sal  on  his  hors-:  the  tree  would 
have  missed  hirp  without  hurting 
either  h'm  or  his  horse.  But  late 
ordered  it  otherwise  and  he  lost 
his  lho  in  trying  to  save  it. 

He  left  a widow  and  two  Rons 
named  William  and  Adrian. 
There  seemed  to  be  a fatality  at- 
tending the  name  of  William. 

His  Sen  William,  al  some  sub- 
sequental  period,  had  a tree  to 
fall  on  him  which  crippled  him 
for  life.  lie  was  always  designated 
and  known  as  lame  B II  Lucas  to 
distinguish  him  from  his  cousin 
of  the  same  name.  The  Lucas 


brothers  gavo  their  children  as 
good  an  education  as 
could  be  had  in  the  country  at 
that  early  day.  Lame  William 
was  once  elected  County  Com- 
missioner, and  made  a good 
record.  Adrian  served  as 
Town-hi|  Clerk  for  several  years. 
He  still  lives  in  Iowa. 

Tne  death  of  William  Lucas 
at  the  buildiug  ol  the  meeting 
house,  rather  put  a stop  to  that 
enterprise,  and  some  irregulari- 
ties taking  place  among  some  of 
the  leading  members  of  church 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sweney,  the 
preacher  in  charge,  being 
somewhat  mixed  up  with  it, 
got  into  had  order  on  account 
of  it,  and  left  the  neighborhood. 
He  wer.t  up  into  Pike  to  live,  but 
his  bad  reputation  following  him, 
and  not  being  able  to  bear  the 
scandal  attached  to  his  name, 
put  a period  to  his  life  by  hang- 
ing himself  in  a hack  building, 
with  a chain.  Ropes  wore  not 
plenty  in  those  days. 

Mr.  Sweney  was  one  of  those, 
natural  born  orators,  so  common 
in  those  days  in  the  backwoods 
country  among  the  pioneers, 
who  could  operate  upon  the  pas- 
sions and  feelings  to  such  a de- 
gree, as  to  carry  an  audience 
with  him,  almost  in  spite  of 
their  own  convict. ons.  I have 
known  several  ot  this  class  of 
preachers  to  settle  down  in  a 
neighborhood,  having  a little 
learning  to  help  them  out,  and  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  years, 
simply  by  the  power  oftheir  own 
native  eloquence,  to  build  up  a 
church  of  two'or  threo  hundred 
members.  The  whole  commu- 
nity seemed  to  bo  carried  av\ay 
by  them.  This  would  lust  just 
as  long  as  I ho  preacher  stayed 
among  them;  as  soon  as  he  would 
have  u call  to  go  to  some  other 
plucu  perhaps  to  do  the  same 
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'hing  over  again  in  in  sorao  other 
eighborhood,  the  church  which 
eerned  to  bo  in  so  flourishing  a 
ondition,  would  soon  become  do- 
noralized,  and,  notwithstanding 
* .ther  preachers  would  rise  up  in 
heir  midst,  and  make  strenuous 
jxcrtions  to  keep  the  church 
dive,  yet  they  would  fall  all  too 
pieces,  so  to  speak,  and  in  a. short 
timo  hardly  be  able  to  keep  up  a 
church  organization.  Mr. 
Swoney  had  two  organizations 
of  this  kind,  one  located  on  the 
head  waters  ot  Scioto  Brush 
Creek,  where  they  built  a church 
t close  to  a Methodist  church. 
They  were  called  Sweneyites,  in 
contradistinction  from  other  de- 
nominations. But  poor  human 
nature  is  sometimes  frail,  and 
preachers  are  not  exempt  from 
weaknesses  that  sometimes  over- 
comes them.  Mr.  Swcney  ‘was 
no  exception  to  the  rule,  and  ho 
fell,  andtho  churches  he  built  up, 
with  so  much  labor,  fell  with  him, 
and  the  denomination  of  Swoney- 
$tes  died  out  and  became  extinct. 

In  writing  theso  historical 


sketches,  one  is  placed  in  a dif- 
ficult position,  very  frequently 
through  fear  of  offending  some  of 
the  living  representatives  of  the 
persons  and  times  he  is  describ- 
ing. A great  many  incidents 
and  circumstances  transpired  in 
those  days  that  would  make  very 
interesting  reading,  if  it  wero 
not  for  fear  of  offending  some 
persons,  who,  perhaps,  would  be 
glad  to  have  them  buried  in  ob- 
livion, therefore  we  have  to  pass 
them  over. 

Joseph  Lucas  had  throe  sons, 
named  William,  Joseph  and  Sam- 
uel. The  name  of  Lucas  has  be- 
come extinct  in  this  part  of  the 
county.  He  also  had  two  daughters 
one  married  a man  bv  the  name  of 
Brown,  and  lived  in  Pike  county, 
tho  other  married  Jacob  Hibbs, 
who  has  three  children,  living  in 
Portsmouth-  William  Bussell  is 
married  to  the  daughter.  Joseph 
L.  and  Jacob  Hibbs  are,  engaged 
in  the  hardware  business,  and  are 
two  of.  our  most  enterprising 
merchants. 


CAPT. 


Wo  come  now  to  speak  of  the 
father  of  William  and  Joseph 
Lucas,  who  came  to  this  comity 
in  tho  latter  part  of  tho  year 
1*R00,  and  settled  where  Lucas* 
villo  now  stands.  Cnpt.  William 
Lucas  was  horn  in  1742  in  old 
Yirginia.  ITo  was  but  ten  years 
younger  than  General  Washing- 
ton, and  was  raised  and  educated 
in  the  same  part  of  the  country, 
or  somewhere  near.  He  belong- 
ed to  tho  old  aristocratic  first 
families  of  Yirginia;  that  i«,  ho 
owned  land  and  negroes,  which 
, was  sufficient  to  make  a man  re- 
spectable in  the  Old  Dominion. 


He  sorved  throughout  the  rovo* 
lutionnry  war,  and  arose  to  tho 
rank  of  captain.  As  soon  as  tho 
Indian  wars  ceased  in  the  North 
Western  Territory,  two  of  his 
sons.  William  and  Joseph,  came 
and  located  land  in  the  Military 
District.  In  about  four  years  after- 
ward, ho  sold  out  his  possessions 
in  Virginia,  and  came  on  with  tho 
rest  of  his  family. 

There  was  a strong  feeling  ox* 
isting  against  slavery  at  this  time 
throughout  tho  slave  holding 
States,  and  we  find,  in  reading 
♦ he  early  history  of  Ohio,  that  a 
great  many  of  the  best  class  of 
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emigrants  to  Ohio,  were  formerly 
of  the  slave  holding  class.  As  to 
whether  Mr.  Lucas  sold  any  of 
his  slaves  or  not,  tradition  is  si- 
lent; but  he  brought  several  of 
them  with  him,  who,  of  course, 
became  free,  and  they  wore  long 
afterwards  known  as  Lucas’  ne- 
groes. Very  little  is  known  of 
his  life,  but  one  circumstance  ho 
.used  to  relate  with  a great  deal 
.of  satisfaction,  was  that  ho  was 
a Jeffersonian  Democrat  in  poli- 
tics. Jefferson  was  a candidate 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  in  the  year  1S00,  against 
John  Adam9,who  was  then  Presi- 
dent. Adams  headed  the  Federal 
party,  which  had  had  control  of 
the  government  for  twelve  years, 
over  since  the  government  had 
been  established.  Jefferson 
headed  the  Democratic  party, 
which  had  never  yet  had  control 
of • the, government.  The  cam- 

paign, had  been  characterized  by 
all  the  animosity  which  has  been 
manifested  in  subsequent  Presi- 
dential campaigns.  Lucas  had 
cast  his  vote  for  Jefferson  before 
bo  started  (or  the  West,  but  in 
' thoso  days  election  returns  were 
slow  coming  in — there  were  no 
telegrahps  or  railroads  to  facili- 
tate the  .transmission  of  news. 


He  put  up  at  a tavern  on  the 
road,  where  the  landlord  was  as 
strong  a Democrat  as  Lucas;  a 
travclor  came  along  and  stopped 
at  the  same  house,  who  brought 
the  news  that  Jefferson  was  the 
successful  candidate.  As  Lucas 
used  to  tell  the  story,  the  news 
wms  so  good  that  ho  and  the  tav- 
ern keeper  both  got  gloriously 
drunk.  Of  course,  tho  Lucas 
family  were  all  Democrats,  and 
remained  so  to  the  end  of  their 
lives,  except  lame  Bill,  as  they 
called  him.  If  I remember  cor* 
rectly,  ho  was  elected  county 
commissioner  on  the  whig  ticket. 

But  little  more  remains  to  bo 
said  of  tho  old  gentleman.  He 
brought  six  children  with  him, 
three  sons  and  three  daughters, 
all  well  educated.  One  of  his 
daughters  married  a man  by  the 
name  of  Buckles,  another  one  by 
the  name  of  Creamor,  the  other 
married  a Mr.  Sternberger,  one 
of  the  great  stock  raisers  of  Piko 
county.  Samuel,  I have  no 
knowledge  of;  Itobcrt  and  John 
beeamo  conspicuous  in  the  politics 
of  the  country.  The  old  gentle- 
• man  died  in  July,  1 S 1 4,  aged 
seventy-two  years.  Susannah 
Lucas,  his  wife,  died  in  May,  1S09, 
aged  sixty-four  years. 


JOHN  LUCAS. 


John  Lucas  came  to  this  coun- 
try with  his  father  in  tho  year 
1800.  We  do  not  h ear  much  of 
him. till  aboutthe  commencement 
of  the  war,  iu  1S12.  The  Lucas 
were  military  men,  and  took  a 
very  active  part  in  organizing 
the  militia  of  Scioto  county. 
When  Governor  Meigs  issued  his 
call  for  volunteers,  to  go  to  the 
frontiers  to  guard  against  tho 
depredations  of  the  Indians  in 
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tho  spring  of  1812,  John  Lucas 
was  among  tho  first  to  respond  to 
the  call.  Scioto  county  sent 
two  companies  to  tho  front, 
at  that  time,  one  commanded  by 
Capt.  David  Pupo  and  the  other 
by  Capt.  John  Lit  gas.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  go  into  tho  history 
of  that  campaign,  as  it  has  been 
told  once  or  twice  before.  SutTico 
it  to  say.  that  he  was  surrender- 
ed a prisoner  of  war  to  tho 
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British  at  Detroit  rnider  General 
Hull,  and  he  gave  his  parole  of 
honor  not  to  take  up  arms  again 
until  regularly  exchanged.  We 
dovv  lo.-c  sight  of  him,  until  the 
year  1S19,  when  he  laid  out  the 
town  of  Lucasville,  and  opened 
a tavern  tor  the  accommodation 
of  travelers.  Lucasville  did  not 
improve  rapidly;  seme  lots  were 
sold,  and  a tew  small  housesbuilt. 
However,  it  holds  its  own,  and 

ROBERT 

We  now  come  to  one  in  the 
family  who  for  forty  years,  occupi- 
ed a large  space  in  the  politics  of 
the  country.  Hocamowith  his 
father  to  this  county,  in  1S00,  of 
mature  age,  and  qualified,  both 
by  education  and  practice,  to  tako 
a very  active  part  in  all  the 
inatteis  pertaining  to  organizing 
aod  placing  the  new  State  and 
county  in  a proper  condition  for 
self  government.  We  see  by 
the  records  of  the  first  courts 
held  in  this  county,  that  Joseph 
Lucas,  his  brother,  was  appoint- 
ed an  associate  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  and  Robert 
Lucas  count}’  surveyor.  This 
was  in  1804.  lie  took  an  active 
part  in  organizing  the  militia, 
as  it  was  the  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment  of  that  day,  to  dispense 
with  a standing  army,  and  de- 
pend upon  a well  organized 
militia  lor  the  defense  of  tho 
country  in  time  of  war.  Tho 
county  was  organized  into  ono 
regiment,  two  battalions,  and  ten 
companies;  the  regiment  met 
once  a year  for  training  and  mus- 
tering, and  they  held  their  gen- 
eral musters  as  it  was  called,  on 
the  iarm  of  Marlin  Funk,  it  being 
the  most  central  po;nt  in  the 
county.  Lucas  was  the  first  Briga- 


has  got  to  bo  a placo  of  somo 
trade,  but  not  of  much  import 
tanco.  John  Lucas  continued 
to  keep  tavern  there  till  1825, 
when  he  died.  Whatever  be- 
came of  his  family,  I never  have 
heard.  Lucas’  tavern  was  the 
head  quarters  of  the  Democratic 
party,  from  its  first  organization 
in  Scioto  county,  until  long  after 
tho  death  of  Mr.  Lucas. 


LUCAS. 

dicr  General  in  tho  country.  The 
battalions  and  companies  met 
two  or  three  time  a year,  to  drill. 
Delinquents  were  always  fined, 
and  the  fines  were  generally  col- 
lected, 60  that  mustering  in  that 
day  was  no  mere  childs  play, 
but  always  meant  business  and 
had  to  be  attended  to. 

In  1S03.  a 4th  of  July  celebra- 
tion was  held  on  the  farm  of 
Major  Isaac  Bonser,  which  was 
a grand  affair  for  that  day.  Peo- 
ple came  from  far  and  noar;  it 
was  not  a little  neighborhood  af- 
fair, such  as  wo  havo  now  a 
days,  but  they  came  from  dis- 
tances of  thirty  or  forty  m:les. 
General  Lucas  was  tho  principal 
man  of  the  day,  and  delivered 
tho  oration.  Ho  was  well  quali- 
fied both  by  education  and  abili- 
ties, to  take  the  load  in  all  the 
enterprizes  of  tho  period,  but  he 
bad  one  weakness,  which  somo- 
times  led  him  into  trouble,  that 
was  too  great  a fondness  fir  wo- 
men, having  got  into  a difficulty 
of  this  kind  in  tho  year  1810, 
which  gave  him  a considerable 
share  of  trouble,  no  had  mar- 
ried Margaret  Brown  a daughter 
of  Esquire  John  Brown,  who 
kept  a tavern  at  the  lowor  end 
of  Portsmouth,  and  was  living 
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in  the  family  of  h in  father-in-law. 
A girl  of  the  neighborhood  laid 
a child  to  his  charge,  and  called 
upon  him  to  pay  damages,  this 
ho  declined  to  do,  and  set  the 
officers  of  tho  law  at  defiance. 
A process  was  procured  to  take 
him  to  jail,  which  was  tho  law  in 
those  days.  This  was  a bad  pre- 
dicament for  a man  of  Gcnoral 
Lucas’ character  and  standing  in 
tho  community,  to  be  placed  in. 
When  the  sheritf  went  to  tako  him 
to  jail,  ho  fought  so  vigorously 
that  bo  beat  tho  sheriff  off,  and 
would  not  bo  taken  to  jail  at  all. 
Thereupon,  when  tho  sheriff 
found  that  ho  could  not  execute 
the  law  without  endangering  his 
life,  ho  resigned.  The  duties  of  tho 
sheriff  then  devolved  upon  the 
coroner;  tho  coroner  then  made 
an  attempt  to  tako  Lucas  to  jail, 
but  ho  failed  also,  and  he  resigned. 
Lucas  then  threatened  to 
kill  tho  clerk  that  issued  tho  writ 
to  take  him  to  jail,  that  scared  him 
and  ho  resigned.  This  was  a had 
state  of  affairs — Scioto  county 
had  neither  Clerk,  Sheriff  or 
Coroner  to  execute  the  laws. 
One  man  had  them  all  under  cow. 
Tho  question  was  raised  in  this 
cripis,  have  wo  any  man  in  Scioto 
county  willing  to  exccuto  the 
the  laws,  and  tako  General  Lu- 
cas to  jail?  Upon  this  John  If. 
Turner,  a young  man  who  was 
teaching  school  in  Alexandria, 
stepped  to  the  front,  and  said  if 
they  would  mako  him  their  clerk, 
ho  would  issue  a writ  for  General 
Lucas  to  jail.  Thereupon,  John  B. 
Turner  was  appointed  clerk  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  which 
offlco  he  held  for  over  forty  years. 
Then  a sheriff  was  wanted. 
Elijah  Glover,  who  was  keeping  a 
tavern  on  tho  other  sido  of  the  al- 
ley, opposite  to  E.-qr.  Brown’s  tav- 
ern, stepped  to  the  front,  and  said, 
mako  mo  sheriff,  aud  by  G — , I’ll 


take  Lucas  to  jail  or  any  other 
man.  So  Elijah  Glover  was  sworn 
in  as  sheriff.  Tho  people  then  ex- 
pected to  sec  fun.  Glover  summon- 
ed a few  friends  to  stand  by  him 
in  case  of  necessity,  and  proceed- 
ed to  Esqr.  Brown’s  tavern  in 
search  of  Lucas.  He  found 
Lucas  sitting  on  the  porch  looking 
for  him.  Glover  stepped  up  and 
showed  him  tho  writ,  telling  him 
that  lie  had  come  to  take  him  to 
jail,  and  Lucas  submitted  as  quiet- 
ly as  could  be,  and  was  walked  off 
tojail  between  two  of  hi-  assistants, 
and  gave  no  trouble  at  all.  Old 
Squire  Brown,  who  was  quite  a 
diminutive  man,  seeing  his  son- 
in-law,  Lucas,  dragged  off  to 
jail,  made  some  demonstrations, 
as  if  he  would  like  to  rescue  him 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  officers 
But  Nathan  Glover,  a brother  of 
the  sheriff,  being  a strong  and 
powerful  man,  picked  him  up 
and  threw  him  into  a bunch  of 
gimpson  weeds  that  grew  near, 
and  told  him  to  lay  there,*  and 
keep  quiet,  or  he  might  get  imo 
trouble.  So  it  was  proved  by 
actual  demonstration,  that  there 
were  laws  in  Scioto  county,  and 
men  with  sufficient  nerve  to  exe- 
cute them.  When,  Lucas,  finding 
that  tho  laws  must  bo  obeyed.  Ik.* 
compromised  tho  matter  and  got 
out  of  jail.  I will  refer  to  this 
matter  again  further  along. 

In  1 S 1 1 , or  about  that  time,  bis 
first  child  was  born,  and  bis  wife 
being  a weakly  woman,  went  into 
a decline,  lingering  all  summer, 
and  in  tho  latter  part  of  theyear, 
she  died.  Whilst  staying  with 
his  wife,  during  her  long  and  pro- 
tracted illness,  Lucas  lived  with 
his  father-in-law,  Esquire  Brown, 
who  kept  tavern  in  Portsmouth, 
and  amused  himself  by  trying  to 
construct  a perpetual  motion. 
Whether  ho  did  it  moroi\  for 
amusement,  or  whether  he  to. illy 
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► In  181 1,  or  about  that  time,  his 
first  chilli  was  born,  and  bin  « it's 
being  a weakly  woman,  wvnlinto 
a decline,  lingering  all  summer, 
and  in  the  latter  j art  of  theyear, 
she  died.  Whilst  slaving  with 
his  wife,  during  her  hmir  and  pvo- 
tr.  c *d  i loess,  Lucas  lived  with 
his  father-in-law,  Enquire  Brown, 
who  kept  tavern  in  Portsmouth, 
and  amused  himself  by  trying  to 
s construct  a perpetual  motion. 
Whether  bo  did  it  merely  for 
amusement,  or  whether  ho  really 
believed  that  a prepetual  motion 
could  be  invented,  cannot  at 
piresent  be  determined.  The  laws 
of  mechanism  were  but  imper- 
fectly understood  at  that  day, 
and  a great  many  people  were 
, sanguine  in  the  belief  that  a 
perpetual  motion  would  some 
day  bo  invented.  However,  bo 
vthat  as  it  may,  Lucas's  perpetual 
motion  made  considerable  talk 
throughout  the  country,  and  the 
people,  were  all  the  time  specula- 
ting as  to  the  probability  of  his 
success.  Every  man  who  canto  to 
Portsmouth,  made  it  a point  to 
call  at  Brown’s  tavern,'  to  see  the 
perpetual  motion;  and  the  first 
question  asked  of  a roan  who  had 
been  to  Portsmouth,  was  did  you 
*go  to  see  Lucas'  perpotual  motion? 
But  it  shared  the  tale  of  all  pers 
peiual  motions — it  would  not  go 
at  all. 

The  spring  of  1 SI 2 brought 
on  tho  war  with  England.  That 
event  roused  the  patriotism  of 
every  person  in  tho  land,  and  no 
man  went  into  it  with  more  on- 
thus  asm,  that  General  Lucas. 
* When  the  call  was  issued  in 
' April,  b,  G iveinor  Meigs,  for 


two  regiments  from  Southern 
Ohio,  to  go  to  the  front,  General 
Lucas  was  among  the  first  to  re- 
spond to  the  call.  There  were 
two  companies  went  from  this 
county,  one  commanded  by  his 
hi  other  John  Lucas,  and  one  by 
Captain  Rupo.  He  did  not  join 
eilher  of  those  companies,  but 
went  on  his  own  account,  expect- 
ing to  receive  an  appointment  in 
the  regular  arm y or  on  tho  staff 
of  Governor  Meigs.  But,  as  it 
was,  he  did  not  receive  either. 
However,  he  went  with  the  army 
under  General  Hull  and  preform- 
ed such  duties  as  were  assigned 
to  him.  He  was  with  the  army 
in  Canada,  when  they  made  a 
demonstration  against  Malden, 
and  likewise  in  the  battle  of 
Brownstown.  He  was  surren- 
dered at  Detroit,  on  tho  17th  of 
August,  and  gave  his  parole  of 
honer  not  to  take  up  arms  again 
until  exchanged.  The  next  year, 
1813,  he  went  out  as  Brigadier 
General,  at  tho  general  call  of 
that  year,  'i  hey  went  to  Sandus- 
ky, but  too  late  to  bo  of  any  ser- 
vice, as  tho  British  and  Indians 
had  been  driven  off  before  they 
got  there.  The  campaign  lasted 
forty-four  days,  when  every  man 
was  at  home  again,  and  at  his 
usual  avocations. 

This  appears  to  have  ended 
General  Lucas  military  life.  Wo 
next  hear  of  him  a3  a politician. 
In  the  fall  of  1811,  lie  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  of  the  Stato  of  Ohio. 
Here  he  remained,  I beliovo, 
without  failing  to  bo  rc-elccted, 
until  1828,  a period  of  fourteen 
years,  so  that  in  politics,  he  seem- 
ed to  succeed  much  better  than 
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ho  did  in  the  military  lino.  I 
cannot  at  this  time  call  to  mind 
the  different  candidates  that  ran 
against  him  at  the  difforent  elec- 
tions that  took  place  every  two 
years.  Hut  ono  candidate  I re- 
member well.  I cannot  call  to 
mind  tho  exact  year,  but  it  was 
somewhero  between  1820  and 
1824,  that  the  opponents  of  Lucas, 
knowing  they  could  not  bring  out 
a man  who  was  able  to  beat  him, 
and,  in  order  to  show  their  con- 
tempt for  him,  (he  had  his  ene- 
mies as  well  as  friends,)  they 
brought  out  a Pennsylvania 
"Dutchman,  who  lived  in  Vernon 
township,  by  the  name  of  Law- 
rence Lelawder.  He  was  a very 
ignorant  man  so  far  as  books 
were  concerned,  and  perhaps 
could  not  road  or  write  at  all,  but 
naturo  had  been  liberal  in  her 
gifts,  and  ho  was  known  through- 
out the  country  for  his  shrewd- 
ness and  comical  expressions. 
The  onemios  of  Lucas  got  around 
Delawder,  and  by  flattering  him 
a little,  they  got  him  to  come  out 
and  run  against  Lucas  for  tho 
Senate.  Candidates  for  office  in 
those  days  were  not  brought  out 
as  they  are  at  present  by  primary 
meetings,  caucuses  and  conven- 
tions, but  every  man  who  chose 
to  do  so,  ran  for  office  on  his  own 
account.  '.Therefore,  they  made 
Lawrence  Delawder  believe  that 
be  would  bo  elected  if  he  would 
come  out  and  run  for  tho  Senate 
against  Lucas.  It  was  a very 
funny  canvass,  and  Lucas  was 
somewhat  mortified  at  the  kind  of 
opposition  that  was  brought  to 
bear  against  him.  However,  lie 
was  elected  as  usual,  but  ids  ene- 
mies wore  so  embittered  against 
him,  that  in  order  to  show  their 
spite,  Delawder  got  a good  many 
votes.  After  tho  election  was 
over,  somo  ono  asked  Lawrenco 


how  it  came  that  ho  was  not 
elected  ? “Well,”  says  Lawrence, 
“my  chan co  was  purty  good  un- 
til that  turn  great  God  Almighty 
General  Lucas  came  along  riding, 
bi3tam  big  grey  horse,  which  t.s 
like  as  not  was  not  paid  for,  and 
all  tho  tam  fools  voted  for  him.”  ; 

Lawrenco  Delawder  was  a pio- 
neer of  Scioto  county,  and  as 
such,  it  becomes  necessary  to  say  ; 
something  more  about  him.  If  j 
we  could  use  tho  same  kind  of 
English  that  Storne  did,  when  ho 
wroto  Tristram  Shandy,  we  could 
convoy  a much  better  idea  ol  the  j 
state  of  society  and  tho  morals  of 
the  country  as  they  existed  at 
that  day,  than  wo  can  with  our 
improvod  morals  and  refined 
manner  of  speaking.  Therefore 
wo  have  to  pass  over  a groat  many 
incidents  and  witty  sayings  which 
would  be  very  interesting  read- 
ing, but  good  taste  forbids,  so  wo 
have  to  do  the  best  we  can  under 
tho  circumstances. 

Eaccoon  hunting  was  practiced 
a good  deal  in  the  early  settle- 
ment of  the  country;  their  flesh 
was  good  to  eat,  and  their  skins 
would  sell  for  cash,  which  tho 
pioneers  needed.  The  usual 
practice  in  hunting  “coons,  was 
to  go  into  tho  woods  at  night 
with  dogs  and  an  axe;  when 
the  dogs  treed  a ’coon,  they 
would  bark  up  tho  treo  in  such  a 
manner  a.s  to  leave  no  doubt  which 
treo  the  coon  was  on.  They  theL 
fell  to  work  and  cut  tho  treedown. 

The  dogs  generally  secured  the 
coon  before  it  could  reach  anoth^ 
or  tree.  Lawrenco  wont  out  ono 
night  to  hunt  coons,  and  in  a 
short  time  tho  dogs  treed  one  on 
rather  a large  tree.  After  sur- 
veying tho  tree  for  somo  time,  lie 
concluded  that  it  would  bo  easier 
to  climb  the  treo  anti  shake  the 
coon  off",  than  to  cut  tho  tree 
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down.  Accordingly,  ho  wont  np 
the  tree,  find  saw  the  coon  sitting 
at  the  outer  end  of  a limb  some 
distance  from  the  body  ofthe  tree. 
He  started  out  on  the  limb  to 
shako  the  coon  off.  hut  before  he 
got  near  enough  to  do  so,  the  limb 
broke,  and  they  went  to  the 
ground — Lawrence,  coon  and 
limb,  altogether.  The  doe?1  pitch* 
ed  in  as  it  was  their  duty  to  do, 
and  instead  of  one  coon  thev 
thought-  they  had  two,  thev  bit 
and  worried  poor  Lawrence  some- 
time, before  he  could  get  his  dogs 
to  understand  that  he  was  not  a 
coon,  and  that  he  had  some  rights 
that  dogs  wore  bound  to  respect. 
Afterwards,  in  repeating  this 
story  to  his  friends,  ho  would  say 
ho  “thought  itwasmosttam  hard 
times  when  the  dogs  was  shaking  ' 
and  worying  of  him.” 

On  another  occasion  Dolawdrr 
was  at  a log  rolling  or  house  rais- 
ing, or  some  gathering  of  that 
sort,  where  he  got  into  a fight. 
His  antagonist  got  him  down, 

* with  his  face  to  the  ground,  and 
was  on  his  hack  pounding  him 
with  his  fist,  hut  not  hurting  him 
much.  Lawrence’s  friends  called 
outtohim  to  know  ifho  was  whin* 
ped,  and  if  so  to  cry  out  enough, 
ami  they  would  take  the  fel  low  off. 
“Never  mind,  says  Lawrence  wait 
till  T get  my  breath  a little,  and 
I’ll  give  it  to  him.”  So  after  Law- 
•ronce  had  rested  sufficiently,  ho 
gave  a spring,  and  turned  the 
man  under,  and  gave  him  a severe 
beating,  and  made  him  cry 
enough  in  short  order.  This  feat 
raised  Lawrence  to  the  pinnelo 
of  fame;  he  was  .a  great  hero, 
and  he  had  learned  them  some 
new  tactics  in  fighting. 

It  was  customary  in  t,ho  oarlv 
settlement  of  the  country,  for  ov- 
*ory  family  to  make  their  own  su- 
gar. If  the  trees  did  not  grow 


near  the  house,  eo  thoy  could 
make  it  at  home,  they  selected  a 
grove  of  sugar  trees,  where  ever 
thev  could  find  them  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  justify  making  a 
camp.  Thev  generally  erectod  a 
rude  camp  of  logs,  or  puncheons, 
to  protect  them  from  wind  and 
rain, and  duringtho  sugar  making 
season  would  live  in  the 
camp  until  the  sugar  making 
season  was  over.-  The  first  run 
of  sap  in  the  spring,  always  made 
the  best  sugar,  equal  to  Mnsca- 
vado  or  New  Orleans  sugar;  as 
the  season  advanced,  the  sugar 
became  waxy  and  dark  col- 
ored, and  still  later,  it  would  only 
make  molasses.  The  very  last 
work  of  sugar  making,  was  to 
make  a barrel  of  vinegar.  Now 
wo  como  to  what  I want  to  tell. 
Lawrence  Delawder  had  a brother 
living  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
named  Isaac  ; they  wero  not  on 
friendly  terms  ; in  fact,  they 
wero  bitter  enemies,  and  took 
every  opportunity  to  do  each 
other  private  injury.  Lawrence 
and  his  wife  had  been  visiting 
a neighbor  one  Sunday,  in  the 
latter  part  of  sugar  making,  and 
as  they  went  home  in  tho  after- 
noon, they  passed  through  Isaac’s 
sugar  camp,  seeing  no  person 
about,  Lawrence  says  to  his  wife, 
“you  walk  on  slowly  while  I stop 
a few  minutes,  and  put  the  moth- 
er in  Isaac’s  vinegar.” 

After  this  digression,  wo  return 
to  General  Lucas.  He  served  in 
the  Ohio  Senate  till  1R2S,  when 
General  Kendall  heat  him  for  that 
office.  That  was  a very  spirited 
contest,  and  requires  to  bo  given 
somewhat  in  detail,  it  was  tho 
year  oT  tho  presidential  campaign 
when  General  Jackson  was  elec- 
ted president  of  the  United 
States.  The  campaign  was  con- 
ducted on  both  sides  with  a groat 
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deal  of  bitterness  and  acrimony. 
Robert  Lucas  was  a member  of  tho 
Senato  of  Oliio,  and  a candi- 
date (or  re-election  ; lie  was  also 
placed  on  tho  electoral  ticket  of 
the  Jackson  party,  for  President 
tial  elector. 

General  W.  Kendall  was  a can- 
didate ior  the  Ohio  Senate,  and 
likewise  on  tho  electoral  ticket 
of  the  administration  party  for 
the  re-election  of  John  Q.  Adam1*. 
There  was  little  or  do  public 
speaking  at  that  time;  stump 
speaking  had  not  come  into 
vogue  yet,  but  the  newspapers 
were  as  full  of  abuse  and  vituper- 
ation ss  they  are  at  the  present 
day.  Tho  administration  of  John 
Quincy  Adams  was  perhaps  as 
pure  as  any  administration  that 
preceded  it;  but  he  was  a min' 
ority  president,  that  is,  General 
Jackson  received'  the  highest 
number  of  votes  in  tho  electoral 
collego,  and  Henry  Clay  tho  low- 
est number.  Tho  election  then 
went  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— it  lay  between  John  Q. 
Adams,  James  H.  Crawford  and 
Andrew  Jackson.  By  a voto  of 
the  States  John  Q.  Adams  was 
elected,  each  State  being  allowed 
one  voto.  This  incensed  the 
Jackson  party  beyond  all  bounds; 
they  thought  as  ho  had  the  high- 
est number  of  votes,  lie  ought  to 
have  been  tho  President.  As 
eoon  ns  Adams  was  inaugurated, 
bo  appointed  Henry  Clay  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  Jackson  par- 
ty immediately  raised  tho  cry  of 
corruption,  bargain  and  sale; 
they  charged  it  upon  Adams  as 
having  bought  Clay,  which  was 
equivalent  to  buying  the  Presi- 
dency. Jt  wa3  supposed  that 
Henry  Clay  could  control  a num- 
ber of  States  in  the  Presidential 
election  about  to  tako  place,  nr.d 
that  Adams,  previous  to  i he  elec- 
tion, hud  made  a bargain  with 


Clay  to  givo  him  the  highest 
place  in  his  cabinet  if  Cloy  would 
bring  his  friends  to  the  support 
of  Adams,  if  ho  should  be  elected. 
This  eharge  of  bargain  and  sale 
was  repeated  so  often,  that  everv 
Jacksr  nian  believed  it,  and  oven 
ti.e  -friends  of  Adams  began  to 
think  them  was  some  truth  in  it. 

On  tho  otbe.  side,  tho  friends 
of  Adams  pitched  into  General 
Jackson’s  military  record,  and  at- 
tempted tc  prove  t hat  if  he  should 
be  elected  president,  we  would 
soon  sink  into  a military  despo- 
tism.  When  Jackson  comman- 
ded the  armj'  that  was  sent  from 
Tennessee  down  South  to  fight 
the  Creek  Indians,  it  was  com- 
posed almost  exclusively  of  mili- 
tia and  volunteers.  Discipline 
was  not  very  rigid,  and  when  the 
men’s  term  of  service  began  to 
expire,  they  thought  they  had 
the  right  to  quit  the  service,  and 
come  home;  and  a good  many 
of  thorn  did  desert  and  started 
for  homo.  The  army  became 
very  much  demoralized,  and 
Jackson  soon  discovered  that  un- 
less ho  could  put  a stop  to  tho  de- 
sertion of  his  men,  he  would  soon 
be  left  witboutan  army.  There'oro 
ho  had  six  of  them  taken  up,  tried 
by  a court  martial,  condemned 
and  shot.  This  circumstance  was 
hunted  up  and  paraded  before 
tho  country  as  an  act  of  un- 
paralled  barbarity.  They  pub- 
lished handbills,  as  large  as  a 
newspaper,  with  six  large  coffins 
printed  on  them,  and  a history 
of  thoindividual  underneath  each 
coffin,  and  spread  them  broadcast 
over  the  country.  Tboy  were 
long  after  spoken  of  as  the  coffin 
handbills.  Another  chargo  of 
cruelty  was  repeated,  till  every 
person  in  the  land  knew  it  by 
heart,  that  was  when  Jackson  de- 
feated i he  Indians  at  the  horse 
s o i bend  of  the  Talap  osa  rivi  r • 
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killed  and  nearly  extermina- 
ted the  whole  tribe;  some  of  them 
had  secreted  themselves  in  the 
drift-wood  and  bushes;  the  next 
morning  after  the  buttle,  they 
hunted  them  up,  and  killed  t'ae 
balance  of  them.  General  Jack- 
son  in  his  dispatch  to  the  Secre- 
tary  of  War,  after  giving  line  de- 
tails of  the  battle,  finished  his  lets 
ter  by  saying — '‘this  morning  we 
killed  sixteen  more  of  them.” 

This  was  looked  upon  as  being 
very  inhuman,  and  an  unneces- 
sary shedding  of  blood.  lie  was 
next  sent  to  How  Orleans,  to  de- 
fend that  city.  Here  he  commit' 
tied  some  high  hnnded*aets,  which 
wero  made  much  of.  He  suspon- 
tied  the  writ  ef  habeas  corpus , and 
placed  the  city  under  martmllaw; 
ordered  every  man  into  the 
ranks,  that  could  shoulder  a mus- 
ket, and  imprisoned  Judge  Hall, 
for  interposing  the  law  civil  in 
opposition  to  seme  of  his  military 
operations,  Allhoug  hhc  gained  a 
signal  victory,  and  saved  the  city 
from  being  sacked  by  the  enemy, 
^et  all  these  charges  were  preferr- 
ed against  him,  when  he  was  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

I make  theso  statements  in  or- 
der to  show  the  character  of  the 
campaign.  It  was  charged  that 
if  General  Jackson  should  be  elec- 
ted President,  lie  would  recognize 
no  law  but  his  own  will,  and  that 
his  supporters  wore  no  better 
♦ h a n he  was.  In  order  to  prove 
ibis  assertion,  they  raked  up  some 
old  documents  in  the  shape  of 
military  orders  that  General 
Lucas  had  issued,  while  lie  was 
lying  in  jail  for  seduction,  some 
eighleeu  years  before.  One  of 
these  orders  we  reproduce,  copied 
from  the  Western  Times,  ot  Oc- 
tober 4,  1S2S. 

Portsmouth  Sop.,  15th,  1S10. 


Captain  Lindsay: — You  are 
requested  to  allied  at  Ports- 
mouth immediately,  armed,  and 
as  many  of  your  neighbors  as 
aro  willing  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution, as  the  resolutional  par- 
ty has,  by  violence  forced  me  in» 
to  prison.  If  you  respect  the 
the  constitution  of  your  country, 
which  you  are  sworn  to  support, 
you  will  attind  immediately  and 
defend  your  constitutional  officers. 

You  will  please  attend  at  Mr. 
Brown’s  as  soon  as  possible,  as 
there  will  doubtlcss*be  a number 
in  town  by  that  time  that  will 
unite  with  you  in  supporting  tho 
constitution  of  tho  State.  I am 
with  every  sentiment  of  respect, 
your  obedient  and  very  humble 
servant.  Poet.  Lucas.” 

Capt.  John  M Lindsay, 

Hero  follows  the  endorsement 
on  the  fold  of  tho  order 
Elijah  Glover,  "j  Tho  damn 

Haitian  Glover,  | raskcls 

Nimrod  J.  Hogue,  ythnt  mob- 
Alexander  McClane,  | ed  mo, 
John  H.  Thornton.  J 

The  foregoing  is  a true  copy, 
word  for  word,  andietter  for  letter, 
of  one  of  many  of  the  original 
orders  issued  by  Robert  Lucas, 
while  imprisoned  in  tho  jail  of  the 
county,  on  a cas  sa,  lor  the  mere 
molehill  crime  of  seduction. 

Thus  it  was  proved  point  blank 
that  not  only  General  Jackson  was 
an  overbearing,  despotical  tyrant, 
who  would  respet  no  law  but  his 
own  will,  but  his  supporters  were 
also  of  the  same  character,  and 
disposition.  It  so  happened, that 
on  tho  day  that  Lucas  was  put 
in  jail,  there  was  a general  mus- 
ter of  tho  regiment  at  Funk’s 
when  ho  issued  tho  nbovo  order 
for  tho  Captains  to  inarch  their 
companies  into  town,  and  rescue 
him  from  jail.  The  sheriff  found 


out  what  wa3  going  on,  and  rodo 
out  to  the  muster  ground,  and 
commanded  those  same  Captains 
to  repair  to  town  to  guard  tho 
jail.  The  Captains  had  discretion 
enough  to  obey  the  Sheriff,  in 
proferonco  to  the  orders  of  their 
General. 

This  system  of  electioneering 
perhaps  had  a good  deal  of  in- 
fluence in  determining  the  result 
of  tho  election.  General  Ken- 
dall was  elected  to  the  Senate, 
but  General  Lucas  was  elected 
Presidential  elector.  Kendall 
had  a great  many  friends  and  no 
enemies,  and  in  tho  Senatorial 
district,  ho  came  out  far  ahead  of 
Lucas,  who  always  had  a happy 
faculty  of  making  some  enemies 
as  ho  went  along.  But  the  State 
going  in  favor  of  Jackson,  Lucas 
was  elected. 

In  1832,  tho  democratic  party 
being  fully  organized,  brought 
Lucas  out  for  Governor  of  the 
State.  He  was  elected,  and  made 
a very  good  Governor,  and  I be- 
lieve he  was  reelected  in  1S34, . 
In  1838,  he  was  appointed  by 
Yan  Buren,  Governor  of  Iowa, 
and  this  wound  up  his  political 
career  in  Ohio.  Ho  sold  off  his 
property  and  removed  to  that 
flourishing  territory,  where  he  re- 
mained till  tho  day  of  his  death. 

A few  words  dow  as  to  his  do- 
mestic history,  and  wo  have  done. 
He  was  first  married  to  Margaret 
Brown  about  the  year  1810,  Tho 
next  year  sho  died  with  tho  con- 
sumption, leaving  one  child,  a 
daughter.  Ho  remained  single 
till  about  the  year  ISIS,  when  ho 
married  for  his  second  wife, 


Friendly  Sumnor,  * daughter  of 
Edward  Sumner,  a wealthy  far- 
mer of  the  French  Grant.  He 
purchased  a tract  of  land  about 
two  miles  from  Pikcton,  in  Pike 
county,  and  thero  ho  built  an  ele- 
gant mansion,  and  otherwise  im- 
proved the  place,  till  ho  had  one 
of  the  finest  country  residences  in 
tho  State.  They  left  a portion  of 
tho  original  forest  standing  near 
tho  houso,  in  all  its  priraoval 
grandeur.  Mrs.  Lucas,  being  a 
woman  of  taste,  decorated  it  with 
all  the  care  and  skill  she  could 
bring  to  bear  upon  it ; she  called 
it  Friendly  Grove,  from  her  own 
namo.  Mr.’Lucas  spent  all  tho 
time  ho  could  spare  from  his  offi 
cial  duties  at  home,  working  on 
his  farm.  Tho  neighbors  all 
spoke  highly  of  him  as'  being  a 
goodneighbor,  and  a very  friendly 
gentleman  in  all  his  intercourse 
with  thoso*who  had  any  dealings 
with  him.  His  daughter,  which  he 
had  by  his  first  wit'o,  grew  up  to 
bo  a fine  young  lady,  and  married 
Horatio  Kelson  Sumner,  Mrs. 
Lucas’  youngest  brother,  thus 
becoming  father-in-law  to  his  own 
brother-in-law.  When  ho  receiv- 
ed the  appointmentof  Governor  of 
Iowa,  ho  sold  oft"  all  h is  possessions 
in  Ohio,  aud  removed  his  family 
to  his  new  field  of  labor.  Ho  had 
seven  children  by  his  last  wife, 
and  when  he  left  for  Iowa,  tho 
rest  of  tho  Lucases  all  loft  for  tho 
samo  placo,  so  that  the  namo 
Lucas  has  becorno  extinct  in  this 
part  of  the  county,  except  the 
namo  of  Lucasvillo,  which  will 
remain  ns  long  as  tho  city  of 
Lucasvillo  has  an  existence. 


• ..  DAVID  GHARKY, 

In  writing  tho  biographical  authontic  records  from  which  to 
sketch  of  Bavid  Gharky,  wo  havo  draw  our  material.  He  had  tho 
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consideration  to  write  out  his  full 
history,  and  had  it  printed  for  tho 
benefit  of  his  children. 

From  this  autobiography,  wo 
gather  tho  following  particulars  : 

David  Gharky  was  born  on  tho 
13th,  of  February,  1770,  in  tho 
town  of  Stavgard,  Pomerania, 
Kingdom  of  Prussia,  during  tho 
reign  of  tho  Great  Frederick, 
whom  ho  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  twico  in  his  early  years. 
His  father  was  a man  of  consid- 
erable property  in  'tho  town 
where  be  lived,  and  followed  dis- 
tilling and  brewing  and  keeping 
tavern.  He  was  sent  to  school 
whilo  very  young,  where  he  made 
rapid  progress  in  his  studies. 
His  mother  died  in  his  seventh 
year,  and  his  father  married 
again  in  a short  time,  and  brought 
homo  a step  mother  to  tako 
charge  of  the  family  ; his  step 
mother  proved  to  bo  a harsh, 
severe  woman  to  live  under,  fre- 
quently chastising  him  for  ev- 
ery trifling  offense,  and  not  al- 
lowing him  to  go  out  and  play 
with  other  boys,  or  allowing  oth- 
er boys  to  como  to  tho  house  to 
play  with  him.  He  was  kept 
constatly  atschool,  which  was  tho 
only  placo  where  he  could  enjoy 
himself.  Hisfather  paid  but  little 
attention  to  him,  further  than  to 
whip  him  for  every  little  misde- 
meanor that  ho  might  be  charged 
with.  Ho  was  sent  to  church  twico 
evory  Sabbath,  and  had,  on  his 
return  home,  to  repeat  tho  hymn 
sung  and  tho  text  preached  from, 
and  a largo  portion  of  the  sermon 
preached.  In  fact  bis  memory 
was  so  good,  that  he  could  repeat 
a sermon  almost  verbatim  from 
beginning  to  ending  without 
making  a mistako.  His  parents 
found  it  oasier  to  send  him  to 
church  and  got  his  report  of  tho 


sermon  than  to  go  an  d hoar  it  for 
thomselves.  Ho  attended  school 
until  ho  acquired  a knowledge  of 
the  common  branches  ?of  educa- 
tion, and  had  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  acquirement  of 
latin.  His  father  designed  him 
for  tho  church,  and  intended  to 
make  a preacher  of  him.  But  his 
treatment  was  to  severe  at  home, 
that  he  went  and  apprenticed 
himsolf  to  a joiner  by  trade,  and 
served  three  years  to  learn  the 
house  joiner’s  trade,  and  became 
a journeyman  carpenter.  It  was 
tho  custom  in  that  country  at 
that  time  that  no  man  could  set 
up  business  as  a master  workman, 
until  he  had  traveled  three  or 
four  years  and  worked  in  differ- 
ent towns  and  places  asa  journey- 
man. 

He  was  still  young  when  he  set 
out  on  his  wanderings,  as  he 
called  it,  and  was  frequently  re- 
duced to  great  distress  on  ac- 
count of  beiDg  taken  in  by  shar- 
pers and  gamblers.  He  frequent- 
ly had  to  write  homo  to  his  fath- 
er to  send  him  fun'ds  to  get  him 
out  of  debt,  and  other  difficulties. 
Ho  visited  nearly  all  tho  princi- 
pal cities  of  Germany,  and  acquir- 
ed a largo  stock  of  information, 
besides  becoming  a first  rate 
workman  at  his  trade.  At  tho 
end  of  fivo  years  wanderings,’  ho 
visited  his  father,  whom  he  had 
not  seen  during  all  that  time. 
His  father  was  so  well-  pleased 
with  his  appearance,  that  ho  tried 
to  induce  him  to  settle  in  his  na»- 
tivo  town,  and  to  marry  a rich 
widow  with  seven  children.  His 
father  was  so  intent  on  his  mar- 
rying the  widow  that  they  quar- 
reled, and  ho  left  homo  again. 

Being  in  a seaport  town,  ho  en- 
tered into  an  arrangement,  with 
forty  others,  to  cmigrato  to 


. 
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America.  When  the  vessel  got 
ready  to  sail,  he  called  on  the 
others  to  go  aboard,  but  not  a 
man  of  them  would  go — they  all 
backed  out  of  the  arrangement. 
So  he  was  compelled  to  come  by 
himself.  He  landed  in  Philadel- 
phia in  the  fall  of  1796.'  He  soon 
obtained  work,  but  finding  him- 
self in  a strange  land,  ignorant  of 
the  language  (even  those  who 
spoke  the  same  language,  he 
could  hardly  undei stand;)  every 
thin"  being  different  from  what 
■ he  had  been  used  to,  that  ho  soon 
determined  to  return  back  to  his 
native  country.  Pie  engaged  a 
passage,  and  made  preparations 
to  return,  but  he  had  undertaken 
to  make  a desk  which  he  was  an- 
xious to  finish,  and  while  working 
at  his  desk,  the  ship  sailed  away, 
and  loft  him.  There  being  no 
other  packet  ready  to  sail,  he 
concluded  to  go  to  Pittsburg,  as 
having  a good  place  lor  bis  trade. 
He  traveled  through  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  stopped  at  different 
places  to  work.  At  one  place, 
an  old  Dutch  farmer  invited  him 
to  his  house,  and  treated  him 
very  kindly.  Ho  was  by  the 
He  was  known  by  tho 
name  of  Knappenborger,  a real 
Dutch  namo,  and  had  a daugher 
who  was  not  bad  looking.  He 
soon  fell  in  love  with  Elizabeth 
Knappeuberger  and  she  with  him 
and  they  soon  agreed  to  get  mat- 
riod.  Put  when  they  came  to  lay 
the  caso  before  her  father,  ho 
objected.  Tho  old  man  said  that 
ho  wanted  his  daughter  to  marry 
a farmer,  and  not  a traveling  me* 
chanic.  So  the  match  was  bro- 
ken $off,  and  he  continued  his 
journey  to  tho  West.  When  he 
got  to  Pittsburg,  ho  took  passage 
on  a flat  boat  and  went  down  tho 
river.  In  tho  fall  of  1799,  ho 


landed  at  Alexandria,  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  river,  in 
the  .North  Western  Territory. 
His  place  of  destination  was 
Chillieothe.  But  he  thought  it 
best  to  walk  up  and  see  how  the 
place  looked  before  taking  his 
tools  and  baggage.  When  begot 
to  Chillieothe,  it  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  sickly  season  ; he  found 
them  all  down  with  the  fever  and 
ague,  looking  moie  like  spectres 
than  human  beings.  He  staid  a 
week, ‘could  get  no  work,  and  re- 
turned to  Alexandria..  He  was 
on  the  point  of  starting  to  go 
further  down  the riverwhen  Philip 
gave  him  some  work  to  do  Once 
being  started,  he  got  plenty  of 
work.  Alexandria  had  just  been 
laid  out,  and  was  improving  rap- 
idly. He  worked  hero  until  the 
next  spring,  when  having  a good 
opportunity  to  ride,  he  took  the 
overland  route  to  Pittsburg,  and 
from  thence  to  Westmoreland 
county,  where  he  married  Eliza- 
beth Knappenberger,  whether 
her  father  was  willingor  not.  He 
then  returned  to  Alexandria  with 
his  wife,  and  such  goods  as  her 
father  gave  her.  This  was  in  tho 
year  1800.  He  now  bought  lots, 
both  i n lots  and  outlets,  and  set 
vigorously  to  work  at  improving 
them.  He  had  plenty  ot  work, 
and  accumulated  property  In 
1S03  the  State  of  Ohio  had  been 
admitted  to  the  Union.  Scioto 
county  was  laid  out-,  and  tho 
people  authorized  to  elect  their 
own  officers  in  the  different  town- 
ships. Mr,  Gharky  was  elected 
the  first  Assessor  of  Umon  town- 
ship, which  occupied  all  the  Wes- 
tern end  of  the  county.  This 
year,  1803,  Portsmouth  was  laid: 
out,  and  Henry  Massic  went  to 
Alexandria,  and  mado  very  lib- 
eral oilers  to  induce  the  inhabi- 


tant8  of  that  place  to  abandon  it 
and  go  at  onco  to  Portsmouth. 
But  they  generally  refused,  but 
be  afterwards  regretted  his  ac- 
tion, and  had  ultimately  to  go 
there.  In  1810  ho  was  elected  a 
justice  of  the  | eace  for  Union 
township.  He  charges  the  Metho- 
dists with  boing  bis  most  bitter 
euemies.  They  tried  at  first,  he 
says,  to  break  bis  election;  lad- 
ing in  that,  they  then  divided 
the  township,  and  threw  him  out- 
side of  Union,  so  that  he  could 
not  serve  his  time  out. 

After  the  county  seat  was  es- 
tablished at  Portsmouth,  Alexan- 
dria began  to  wane;  several  of 
the  leading  families  moved  up  to 
Portsmouth,  6ome  went  to  the 
country,  and  bought  farms,  and 
some  moved  away  entirely.  Mr, 
Gharky  was  one  of  the  last  of  the 
original  inhabitants  to  leave.  In 
1S14,  be  sold  out  and  moved  to 
Portsmouth,  He  bought  tho  lot 
on  which  Vincent  Brodbeck  at 
present  has  a grocery  ; his  lot 
was  on  the  bank  of  tho  Scioto, 
where  the  road  crossed  to  go  up 
Mie  valley.  He  establ ished  a fer- 
ry at  this  place,  which  proved  to 
bo  very  valuable,  his  boys  atten- 
ding to  it  while  ho  carried  on  his 
other  business.  He  built  a large 
shop  for  cabinet  making.  In  this 
shop  courts  were  sometimes  bold, 
until  the  court  house  was  finished 
which  was  in  IS  1 G or  17. 

In  1818,  Mr.  Gharky  started  a 
factory  for  spinning  cotton  ; it 
was  a small  affair,  and  propelled 
by  horse  power.  Captain  Ed-, 
ward  Cranston,  who  was  a prac- 
tical machinist,  had  charge  of  it. 
They  run  it  a tew  yeais,  until 
the  Messrs  Young's,  of  Wheolcrs- 
burg,  bought  it,  and  moved  it  up 
there.  However,  Mr.  Gharky 
kept  a wool  carding  machine 
running  several  years  longer, 
vebiob  was  attended  by  his  boy^ 


he  also  had  a wool  carding  ma- 
chine in  Gallia  county,  but  this 
never  amounted  to  much.  In 
1820,  ho  was  elected  Auditor  of 
Scioto  county.  The  Auditor’s 
office  at  that  day,  was  not  profit- 
able, and  that  and  the  other 
county  offices,  had  to  be  carried 
on  iu  connection  with  a man’s 
other  business,  so  be  made  an 
Auditor’s  office  of  his  cabinet  ma- 
king shop,  and  carried  them 
on  together.  He  Was  reelected 
every  year  until  1828,  but  it  was 
a bard  struggle  between  him  and 
the  Methodists,  who  always  op- 
posed him  in  a body.  Some- 
times a very  small  majority  elec- 
ted him.  In  1829,  the  writer  of 
this  article  had  some  business 
with  him,  which  made  a lasting 
impression  on  my  mind.  I had 
taught  a school  in  the  country, 
under  the  new  school  law-,  which 
had  just  begun  to  come  into  prac- 
tice. I had  an  order  from  the 
school  directory  to  the  Auditor 
for  my  pay.  1 found  Mr.  Gharky 
in  his  shop  and  showed  him  my 
order,  which  he  examined,  and 
after  bestowing  a few  inv.-rted 
blessings  upon  the  school  direc- 
tors, for  not  drawing  tho  order  iu 
proper  form,  he  sat  down  on  his 
work  bench  and  gave  mo  an  or- 
der on  the  Treasurer  for  tho 
money,  which  I got. 

I make  this  statement  to  show 
the  manner  of  doing  business  iu 
those  days,  when  it  did  not  pay 
a man  to  keep  an  office  and  at- 
tend to  nothing  else.  I took  the 
order  to  Haviller  Gunn,  theTreas- 
uror,  who  kept  a store  on  Fiont 
street,  below  Jefferson.  As  soon 
us  I showed  him  my  order,  ho  im 
mediately  began  to  display  bis 
goods  on  the  counter,  and  in  tho 
blaudest  manner  possible,  wanted 
to  know  if  1 would  not  purchase 
Borne  goods.  Hu  had  the  cheap- 
est and  the  bet>i  stock  of  goods  in 
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town.  What  did  I want?  He 
would  let  me  have  them  at  my 
own  price.  After  displaying  a 
great  many  articles,  such  as  ho 
supposed  suited  my  case,  I told 
him  I behoved  that  I would  tako 
the  money,  it  was  not  goods  that 
I came  for.  So,  after  exhausting 
all  his  skill  as  a salesman,  with- 
out success,  he  very  reluctantly 
paid  me  the  money.  1 believo 
they  do  these  things  differently 
now  a days, 

In  March  1S30,  Mr.  Gharky 
left  Portsmouth,  and  went  to 
Muncietown,  in  Indiana,  where  ho 
bought  several  lots  in  town,  and 
several  hundred  acres  of  land  in 
tho  country.  He  built  a saw- 
mill, and  tried  to  induce  some  of 
his  children  to  go  and  live  with 
him,  but  they  refused  to  do  so. 

He  returned  to  Portsmouth  in 
1S34,  and  was  elected  Treasurer 
of  tho  county  by* nine  votes.  His 
enemies  tried  to  break  his  elec- 
tion, and  they  sued  him  in  court 
for  taking  unjust  fees  while  he 
was  Auditor.  But  ho  beat  them 
at  every'  point,  and  threw  them  in 
for  tho  costs.  After  serving  his 
term  out  as  Treasurer,  bo  left 
Portsmouth,  and  went  to  Mis- 
souri, where  he  bought  land,  and 
commenced  tho  improvement  of 
it.  His  investments,  both  in  In- 
diana, and  Missouri,  would  have 
proved  to  be  valuable  for  a 
younger  man  who  could*  have 
made  his  improvements  and1 
waited  for  his  land  to  rise  in  val- 
ue, but  he  was  getting  to  be  an 
old  man,  who  had  spent  the  vigor 
of  his  life  in  building  up,  first 
Alexandria,  and  afterwards 
Portsmouth,  and  it  was  unwise 
in  him  to  attempt  to  build  up 
tiny  moro  new  places.  His  wife 
vras  dead,  and  his  children  mar- 
ried and  scattered,  so  that  it  ap- 
pears from  a diary  which  ho  kept 
during  the  latter  years  ol  his  life, 


that  ho  was  left  in  his  old  age, 
almost  without  a home.  He  spent 
his  time  mostly  botween  three 
places,  Portsmouth,  Muncio  and 
Bates  county,  in  Missouri.  Ho 
still  owned  property  in  Ports 
mouth,  and  some  of  his  children 
resided  there. 

In  1850  he  came  to  Portsmou  th, 
and  took  sick  the  day  he  lauded. 
He  went  to  tho  American  House, 
kept  by  H.  Montgomery,  where 
alter  lingering  a few  days,  be 
died  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of 
bis  age. 

David  Gbnrky  was  a man  off 
a very  peculiar  temperament.  His 
passions  were  strong,  and  he  al- 
ways expressed  himself  in  the 
most  emphatic  language.  A 
stranger  would  bounder  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  always 
angry  at  some  person.  As  an 
iliustrution,  he  went  one  morn- 
ing, to  the  store  ofWm.  Lodwick, 
and  called  for  some  small  article 
that  he  wanted.  After  making 
the  purchase,  and  turning  to 
leave  the  store,  tho  clerk  who 
waited  on  him,  asked,  in  his 
politest  manner,  if  ho  could  not 
sell  him  something  else.  Mr, 
Gharky  turned  around,  and  in 
his  most  decided  and  emphatic 
manner  replied  “ven  I vants  to 
buy  any  thing,  I vill  lot  you 
know.”  They  did  not  urge  him 
to  buy  any*  moro.  He  was  nover 
knows  to  cross  the  river, or  go  any- 
where in  a canoe  or  skiff,  although 
he  kept  a ferry  a number  of  years 
across  the  Scioto,  he  was  never 
known  to  trust  himself  in  tho 
skiff  which  they  kept  for  foot 
passengers,  hut  always  made 
tho  boys  take  him  over  in  the 
boat.  For  a number  of  years 
ho  followed  the  bu.-inoss 
of  a house  carpenter,  aud  was 
considered  the  best  workman  in 
tho  country,  but  he  could  n 
work  on  a high  scaffold.  Some- 
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times,  when  a man  wanted  a fine 
cornico  put  on  a two  story  build- 
ing, and  no  other  man  could  do 
it  60  well  as  he  could,  they  would 
have  to  send  two  other  men  to 
hold  him  from  falling  while  he 
did  the  work.  He  went  into 
partnership  with  John  Simpson, 
another  carpenter,  aud  they  car- 
ried on  a shop  in  the  lower  end 
of  Portsmouth.  As  the  country 
became  cleared  up.  the  farmers 
commenced  on  a small  scale  to 
raise  wheat.  There  were  no 
reaping  or  threshing  machines  in 
these  days.  Grain  was  generally 
threshed  by  hand,  with  a flail,  or 
tramped  out  with  horses,  and  the 
wheat  separated  from  the  chafl 
by  running  it  through  a small 
fanning  mill,  called  a fan,  and 
turned  by  hand.  So  David  Ghar- 
ky  aud  John  Simpson  went  to 
work,  and  made  a lan  in  their 
shop,  and  finished  it  off  complete. 
When  the  farmer  came  to  get  the 
fan  with  his  wagon,  behold  they 
could  not  got  it  out  of  the  shop, 
there  was  no  opening  largo 
enough  to  let  it  through,  'i  ho 
shop  was  built  of  logs  with  an  old 
fashioned  wood  fire  place  in  one 
end.  They  made  a careful  ex- 
amination of  the  promises  and 
found  that  the  easiest  way  to  get 
the  fan  out  was  to  take  the  chim- 
ney down  which  was  built  of  sticks 
and  mortar,  and  pass  the  fan  out 
through  the  opening  thus  made. 

These  small  incidents  though  of 
no  consequence  of  themselves, 
eervod  to  break  the  monotony  of  a 
backwood’s  life,  and  they  talked 
about  and  laughed  over  it  for 
years  afterward,  and  it  is  still  re- 
membered by  the  old  inhabitants. 

There  is  a delusion  which  a 
great  many  people  are  laboring 
under  which  a careful  reading  of 
Air.  Gharky’s  life  would  serve  to 
dispel,  It  is  a prevailing  opin- 
ion with  some  people,  that  all  the 


settlers  of  a new  country  are 
very  honest  and  very  friendly, 
vorv  willing  to  help  one  another 
and  do  all  acts  of  charity  and 
kindness  witn  the  most  disinter- 
ested friendship  imaginable.  Air. 
Gharky  says  when  he  first  went 
to  Alexandria,  in  1799,  he  found 
the  people  to  be  of  the  most 
friendly  disposition,  but  he  says 
it  did  not  Iasi  long.  As  soon  as 
they  began  to  accumulate  a little 
property,  and  become  better  ac- 
quainted, their  natural  propeDsii 
ties  began  to  manifest  themselves. 
All  kinds  of  dishonesty,  trickery, 
and  taking  an  undue  advantage 
in  trade,  was  practiced.  Ho  re- 
lates some  instances  where,  when 
the}'  could  Dot  get  the  advantage 
of  him  in  a trade,  they  would  do 
him  a private  injury,  such  askill- 
ing  his  cows,  and  throwing  down 
his  fences,  so  that  cattle  could 
destroy  his  growing  crops.  He 
tells  some  very  hard  tales  about 
some  of  the  first  settlers  of  Alex- 
andria. But  still,  notwithstand- 
ing what  he  says  is  true,  Alex- 
andria was  settled  by  an  as  learn- 
ed, intelligent,  and  moral  a class 
of  citizens,  as  any  other  town  in 
the  Western  country.  Its  situa- 
tion had  peculiar  advantages 
which  held  out  inducements  to  at- 
tract men  of  capital  and  business 
capacities  equal  to  any  other 
place,  except  Cincinnati.  It 
grew  very  rapidly  until  it  wa3 
discovered  that  the  Ohio  river 
was  too  frequent  in  its  visits,  and 
driving  the  population  to  the 
hills  for  protection  against  the 
watery  element.  It  was  with  a 
great  deal  of  reluctance  that  they 
abandoned  their  corafortablo 
dwellings,  and  improvements 
which  the}-  had  spent  so  mauy  of 
the  best  years  of  thoir  lives  in 
building  up,  and  remove  to  other 
li  Ads  and  begin  lilo  again. 

Mr.  Gharky  removed  to  Ports- 
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mouth  inlSl-t,  where  ho  soon  be- 
came a prominent  and  leading 
citizen.  lie  was  the  first  Assessor 
of  Union  township,  and  likewise 
a justice  of  the  peace.  Ports- 
mouth was  incorporated  in  1S15, 
and  ho  was  elected  a member  ot 
the  first  Common  Council  of  that 
city.  In  1S20  he  was  elected 
A uditor  of  Scioto  county,  which 
ofiice  he  held  till  1S30.  In  1831 


he  was  elected  Treasurer  of  Scio- 
to county,  this  office  he  held  for  , 
one  term,  but  hud  to  contend 
with  a great  deal  of  opposition, 
lie  chaVged  the  melhodists  as  be- 
ing his  most  deadly  enemies,  and 
he  became  disgusted,  with  Ports- 
mouth, and  left  it.  to  build  up  a 
•fortune  and  a name  in  other  lo- 
calities. But  old  age  prevented 
the  realization  of  his  hopes. 


JOHN  COLLINS. 

/ 


It  is  not  claimed  that  John  Col- 
lins was  the  first  settler  of  Alex- 
andria. The  nearest  approxima- 
tion that  can  now  be  made 
towards  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion as  to  who  was  the  first  set- 
tler of  Alexandria  is  through  the 
grand  children  of  John  Collins, 
several  of  whom  are  living  in  this 
vicinity  at  this  time,  I have 
made  diligent  inquiry  among  the 
descendants  of  old  settlers  of 
Alexandria,  to  ascertain  that  fact, 
.but  they  can  give  but  little  re- 
liable information  on  that  sub- 
ject, several  of  them  claiming 
that  distinguished  honor  as  bo 
longing  to  their  own  grand- 
fathers, but  without  sufficient 
date  to  establish  the  facts. 

Mrs.  John  Clark,  now  living  in 
Portsmouth,  and  Mrs.  Smith,  yet 
living  near  Alexandria,  grand 
unughtcra  of  John  Collins,  aud 
very  intelligent  women  say  it 
was  a tradition  of  the  family 
which  they  had  through  their 
mother,  that  when  their  grand- 
father landed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
big  Scioto,  there  were  but  two 
families  there  ahead  of  them. 
Ono  of  these  was  Stephen  Carey, 
who  settled  on  Carey's  run,  tho 
other  family  thoy  had  forgotten 
the  namo  of,  but  think  it  might 
have  been  Stephen  Smith. 

John  Collins  landed  at  tho 


rnouth  of  the  Scioto  river  in  the 
fall  of  1790.  He  had  a family  of 
several  children,  and  considerable 
rneaDS  to  commence  business 
with.  Chillicothe  had  been  laid 
out  the  same  year,  and  was  filling 
up  rapidly  by  emigrants  who 
came  lrotn  either  up  or  down  the 
Ohio,  and  had  to  stop  at  tho 
mouth  of  the  Scioto.  From  this 
point  they  went  up  tho  Scioto, 
either  in  small  keel  boats,  or 
dug-outs  or  by-land  us  best  they 
could.  This  made  the  point  at 
Scioto  a palace  of  business  from 
the  start. 

Mr.  Collins  seeing  the  advan- 
tages the  place  possessed  fur  trade, 
erected  buildings  and  opened  a 
tavern  for  the  accomodation  of 
travelers  and  others.  John  Col- 
lins had  tho  honor  to  keep  the 
first  tavern  iD  Scioto  county  ; ho 
also  started  a grocery  and  com- 
mission and  forwarding  house. 
Ho  was  at  that  early  day,  tho 
leading  business  man  of  Scioto 
county.  '1  hero  was  an  episode 
took  place  in  the  family  of  Mr. 
Collins,  which  his  grand  children 
relate  with  pride,  as  it  reflects 
great  credit  upon  their  mother, 

It  has  not  been  my  practice 
these  in  writing  biographical 
sketches,  to  say  much  about  lovo 
adventures  or  matters  pertaining 
to  tho  affairs  ot  enpid.  But  this 
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one  I must  relate  by  way  of 
variety.  When  Mr.  Collins 
opened  his  tavern  his  wife  was 
living,  but  she  soon  fell  a victim 
to  the  muloria  of  the  Scioto  bot- 
toms. At  her  death  the  duties 
and  labor  of  the  tavern  devolved 
upon  his  daughter,  Cynthia.  Sue 
wh6  a girl  of  some  tiltoen  or  six- 
teen summers,  and  proved  her- 
self as  lull}-  competent  to  take 
charge  of  Mr.  Collin’s  family,  and 
the  business  01  the  tavern  went 
right  on  as  before,  Greenup 
count}'  had  commenced  settling 
up  by  emigrants  from  Virginia, 
about  the  same  time  bore  6poken 
of.  .Rich  men  in  Virginia,  who 
bad  served  in  the  revolution, 
were  rewarded  with  laige  grants 
of  land  in  Kentucky,  and  sent  out 
their  agents  to  locate  the  best 
tracts,  preparatory  to  removing 
their  families.  Among  these  was 
Captain  Moses  Fuqua,  who  sent 
his  son  Moses  to  locate  lands  for 
his  future  residence.  Young 
Moses  Fuqua  selected  lands  lying 
immediately  above  Tygurt’s 
{creek.  But  there  being  no  set- 
tlements in  Kentucky,  bo  came 
over  and  put  up  at  the  taveru  of 
John  Collins.  He  soon  made  the 
discovery  that  Mr.  Collins  bad 
no  housekeeper  but  a young  girl. 
He  inquired  of  Mr.  Collins  as  to 
the  case.  Mr.  Collins  told  him 
that  his  wife  was  dead,  and  that 
his  daughter  had  to  take  charge 
qf  tho  family  and  tavern  in  his 
wife's  place, 

Mr.  Fuqua  observed  that  she 
must  bo  an  uncommonly  smart 
girl  to  do  the  work,  as  sho  was 
doing  it,  and  would  certainly 
make  some  man  a good  wife,  and 
he  almost  had  a mind  to  make 
the  proposition  himself.  Mr.  Col- 
lins said  he  could  not  spare  her 
then,  but  at  so  mo  future  time 
s.ich  a proposition  might  bo 
agreoablo.  Thus  the  matter  res- 


ted for  the  present.  Mr.  Fuqua 
returned  to  Virginia,  made  his 
report,  and  in  due  time  the  fami- 
ly'removed  to  Kentucky,  with  all 
their  slaves.  Mr.  Fuqua  could 
have  married  in  almost  any  of 
the  wealthy  families  of  Virginia, 
and  moved  in  the  highest  circesl 
of  the  aristocratic  old  common 
wealth,  with  slaves  to  wait  on  him 
and  do  his  bidding.  But  the  im- 
pression made  upon  his  heart  by 
the  sprightly  daughter  of  the  b u ru- 
ble tavein  keeper  of  the  North 
Western  territory,  could  not  be 
eradicated  by  his  intercourse 
with  the  rich  and  dashing  belles 
of  the  F.  F.  V.  S.  of  the  Old  Do* 
miDion.  He  remained  true  to  his 
first  love,  and  as  soon  as  his  fath- 
er’s family  was  settled,' he  cross- 
ed the  Ohio,  renewed  his  ac- 
quaintance at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Collins,  made  proposals  of  mar- 
riage, was' accepted  and  married. 
They  moved  over  on  to  the  banks 
of  Tygart’s  creek,  whore  sho  had 
negroes  to  wait  on  her,  and  be- 
came the  mother  of  ten  daugh- 
ters, and  one  son,  some  of  them 
living  in  this  vicinity  at ' the 
present  time.  Mrs.  Fuqua  lived 
to  an  advanced  age,  and  died  a few 
years  ago  much  respected  by  all 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  enjoying 
her  acquaintance. 

The  original  proprietor  of 
Alexandria  was  Col.  Thomas 
Parker,  who  sorved  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  and  located  tho 
land  at  the  mouth  of  tho  Scioto. 
Shortly  after  that  memorable 
event.  In  1799,  he  eent  his  broth- 
er Alcxaudcr  Parker  to  lay  ofl  a 
town,  and  sell  tho  lots.  It  was 
accordingly  done,  and  named 
Alexandria.  Elias  Langbam,  was 
surveyor.  Mr.  Langbam  had 
been  employed  by  tho  surveyor 
general  to  survey  somo  of  tho 
lands  lying  in  tho  district  ordered 
( o bo  sold  at  Cbillicolho.  lie 
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laid  ofl  tho  town  of  Alexandria, 
Jocated  himself  there  and  became 
the  agent  of  Mr.  Parker  to  sell 
the  lots.  In  1803,  Ohio  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  as  a State, 
arid  Scioto  county  organized. 

It  was  ordered  by  tho  legiala 
turo  in  tho  setting  otf  of  tho  boun- 
dairies  of  Scioto  county,  that  un- 
til a seat  of  Justice  could  bo  es- 
tablished by  tho  county  commis- 
sioners, that  courts  should  bo 
held  in  Alexandria,  at  the  house 
of  John  Collins.  Accordingly  by 
the  first  court  of  common  pleas 
held  in' Scioto  county,  was  at  the 
houso  of  John  Collins.  Ho  was 
also  appointed  by  tho  same  legist 
lalure  the  first  associate  Judge  of 
the  county.  It  is  here  necessary, 
for  the  benefit  of  coming  gener- 
ations, to  oxplain  what  an  associ- 
ate Judgo  was_  All  courts  of 
common  pleas  under  tho  first, 
constitution  of  Ohio,  consisted  of 
a president  Judge,  selected  from 
among  the  lawyers  on  account  of 
his  legal  attainments,  and  abili- 
ties as  a lawyer.  Threo  men 
were  appointed  from  the  body  of 
tho  county,  without  regard  to 
their  legal  qualifications,  to  sit  on 
tho  bench  with  him.  They  were 
selected  for  their  honesty 
and  good  standing  in  the  com- 
munity where  they  lived.  The 
first  associate  Judges  ot  Scioto 
county  were  John  Collins,  Joseph 
Lucas,  and  Thomas  Sweeney, 
Wyllies  Sillirnan,  President,  com- 
posed tho  first  court  of  common 
pleas  of  Scioto  county.  These 
associate  Judges  appeared  to 
have  nothing  to  do,  they  never 
said  anything,  and  it  was  always 
a mystery  to  the  people  what 
they  wero  there  for.  A little  in- 
cident occurred  while  Judge  Col- 
lins was  on  tho  bench,  which  was 
an  indication  of  public  opinion 
will)  regard  to-thoso  Judges. 
There  was  hd  exccntric  old  gen- 


tleman, by  the  Dame  of  Charles 
Stratton,  who  was  a man  of  keen 
observation,  and  very  fond  of 
making  comical  remarks  upon 
whatever  was  taking  place  in  his 
presence.  Ho  would  have  his 
jokes  no  matter  at  whose  expense 
they  might  be.  He  was  in  the 
court  house,  one  day  when  thore 
was  nothing  doing  by  tho  court. 
He  got  up  and  addressed  the 
court,  said  we  have  a thousand 
Judges  holding  court  here  to-day. 
They  knew  there  whs  some  joke 
in  tho  matter,  but  could  not  see 
it,  so  they  asked  him — How  is 
that  Mr.  Stratton  ? please,  to  ex- 
plain. Well,  says  he,  the  arith- 
matic  teaches  us  that  one  and 
three  noughts  stand  for  a thou- 
sand. So,  said  he  pointing  at  the 
presiding  J udge,  you  are  one.  and 
pointing  to  the  three  associates, 
there  aro  the  three  noughts,  and 
according  to  the  rules  of  aritli- 
matic,  you  are  just  a thousand, 
arid  figures  can’t  lie.  They  had 
a good  laugh  at  the  expense  of 
the  Judges,  aDd  let  it  pass.  Judge 
Collins  was  a very  stout  mate, 
and  able  to  take  care  of  himself 
in  any  crowd.  Fighting  was  a 
common  practice  iu  those  daj'R, 
and  tho  legislature  passed  laws 
for  its  suppression  at  quite  an 
early  period.  Every  civil  officer 
was  sworn  to  keep  tho  peace. 
But  keeping  the  pcaee  was  a 
very  vague  and  indefinite  term, 
and  somo  of  them  hardly  knew 
what  it  meant,  or  what  they  had 
to  do  in  case  of  a row.  One  timo 
during  a session  ol  court,  a fight 
took  place  in  the  presence  of 
Judge  Collins.  One  of  the  com- 
batants was  Xaihnn  Glover,  a 
very  large  stout  man.  As  soon 
ns  the  fight  commenced,  Collins 
thought  it  was  his  duty,  ns  Judgo 
to  stop  it.  So  he  ran  to  where 
they  were  fighting,  exclaiming, 
at  every  breath,  I coin  man  d tho 
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ponce,  I command  the  peace.  I 
Command  tlio  peace,  Nuihan.  As 
soon  us  ho  got  in  reach,  lie  gave 
Govor  a few  well  directed  blows, 

. which  settled  him  and  soon  re- 
stored peace  which  it  was  his  duty 
* to  do,  even  if  he  had  to  whip  the 
whole  crowd. 

When  Alexandria  went  down 


(which  it  war  hound  to  do  on 
account  of  its  location,)  Jaogo 
Collins  retired  to  a la.  in,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  h 8 days 
in  tho  peaceful  pursuits  of  agri- 
culture. He  retained  his  seat  on 
the  bench  as  Judge,  till  he  became 
quite  an  old  man. 


MAJOR  JAMES  MUNN. 


of  revolutionary  memory,  was 
among  the  first  settlers  ol  Alex- 
andria, Scioto  county,  Ohio.  Ho 
* was  born  and  raised  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  previous  to  tho 
war,  which  resulted  in  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Munn,  being  then  a \ oung 
man,  early  joined  the  forces  un- 
der Washington,  to  resist  the  gi- 
gantic power  of  Great  Britian, 
which  was  being  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  infant  colonies  to  ro- 
duco  them  to  a state  of  uncondi- 
tional submission.  Ho  was  in  the 
fs  celebrated  campaign  of  177G,  that 
resulted  in  the  eapturo  of  tho 
Hessians  at  Trenton.  He  was 
one  of  the  immortal  band  that 
crossed  the  Delaware,  under  the 
eye  of  Washington,  on  Christmas 
night,  amid  ice,  frost  and  snow, 
to  march  to  Trenton,  eighteen 
miles,  to  attack  the  Hessians, 
which  resulted  in  a complote  sur- 
prise, and  the  capture  of  the  en- 
tiro  force  stationed  there.  This 
was  tho  time  that  tried  men’s 
eou Is,  as  Thomas  Paine  published 
in  hie  crisis  of  that  period.  And 
it  tried  the  soul  of  Mr.  Munn  to 
such  an  extent,  that  at  tho  expi- 
ration of  his  term  of  enlistment, 
he  retired  from  the  army,  and 
did  not  enter  it  again,  until  near 
the  eloso  of  the  war.  In  1782  ho 
^joined  tho  expedition  under 
1 Crawford,  and  marched  into  the 


<Jndian  country.  At  Crawford’s 
defeat,  he  was  wounded  and  left 
upon  the  field,  where  ho  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  toma- 
hawked and  sculped,  but  for  the 
timely  aid  of  one  ol  his  comrades. 
William  Brad}-,  who  seeing  his 
helpless  condit  on,  assisted  him  to 
make  his  escape.  Munn  was  a 
large  heavy  man,  and  Brady  a 
small  spare  man,  but  notwith- 
standing the  imminent  danger 
they  were  in  from  the  passing  In- 
dians, Brady  took  .Munn  on  bis 
shoulder,  and  earned  him  to  a 
place  of  saleiv.  While  stopping 
to  rest,  he  discovered  a horse 
without  a rider.  He  soon  caught 
tho  horse,  and  placing  Munn  on 
his  back,  they  had  tho  good  for- 
tune to  make  their  eecape,  al- 
though surrounded  by  tho  yell- 
ing and  pursuing  savages. 

In  the  summer  cf  1795,  Mr. 
Munn  being  surrounded  by  a 
largo  family,  concluded  to  emi- 
graic  to  the  West.  He  first  went 
down  to  Maysvillc,  where  bo 
epentone  winter.  1 u thosumtner 
or  fall  of  179G,  ho  brought  his 
family  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto 
river,  being  among  the  very  first 
settlers  iit  that  place.  Krowing 
tho  wants  of  a new  country,  ho 
brought  from  Laurel  Jlill  a pair 
of  handmill  stones,  anu  set  them 
up  at  Aloxendria,  which  was 
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In  tho  summer  of  1795,  Mr. 
Munn  . being  surrounded  by  a 
largo  family,  concluded  to  emi- 
grate to  tho  Wost,  He  first  went 
down  to  Maysvillc,  wboro  ho 
spentone  winter.  In  the  summer 
or  fall  of  1796,  he  brought  his 
family  to  tho  mouth  of  the  Scioto 
river,  being  among  the  very  first 
settlers  at  that  place.  Knowing 
the  wants  of  a new  country,  he 
brought  from  Laurel  Hill  a pair 
of  bandmill  stones,  anu  set  them 
up  at  Alexendria,  which  was 
perhaps  the  first  mill  of  any  de- 
scription erected  in  Scioto  coun- 
ty. Ho  cleared  a field  in  the  bot- 
tom, where  the  Ohio  canal  runs 
across  the  low  bottom,  where  he 
raised  corn  for  several  years. 
It  was  called  Munn’s  field  when 
the  Ohio  canal  was  located,  al- 
though Alarm  himself  had  not  oc- 
cupied it  for  twenty-five  years. 

The  first  few  years  after  the  set- 
tlement of  the  county,  the  In- 
dians would  come  in  and  steal 
horses  from  the  settlers.  On  one 
occasion,  when  the  Indians  had 
stolen  a number  of  horses,  the 
settlers  formed  themselves  into  a 
military  company,  to  pursue  the 
thieves,  and  if  possiblo  recover 
their  stolen  property.  They  elec- 
ted Robert  Lucas  for  their  Cap- 
tain and  under  his  leadership 
started -in  pursuit  of  the  Indians. 
They  rode  night  and  day  till 
they  got  in  the  vicinity  of  the  In- 
dians camp.  Hero  they  halted 
and  hold  a council  of  war.  Sotne- 
wero  in  favor  of  an  immediate 
attack,  others  thought  it  would 
not  bo  prudent,  they  had  better 
not  bo  too  hasty.  So  they  left  it 
to  Captain  Lucas  to  decide,  Lu- 
cas gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it 
would  not  bo  safe  to  attack,  for  if 
they  should  bo  defeated,  they 
would  all  bo  cut  of!  before  they 
could  reach  a place  of  safety. 
ThiB  coming  from  thoir  leader 


sottled  the  question.  They  con- 
cluded not  to  attack  the  Indians 
and  try  to  recover  their  stolen 
horses.  Upon  this  conclusion, 
some  of  the  men  became  very  in- 
dignant and  gave  vent  to  their 
feelings  in  not  very  mild  terms. 
Among  the  most  out  spoken  was 
Mr.  Munn,  who  said  that  no  man 
but  a coward  would  pursue  a set 
of  horse  thieves  till  be  got  in  sight 
of  them,  and  rofuse  to  fight  for 
fearhe  might  get  defeated.  Lu- 
cas being  of  Virgtna  blood,  and 
belonging  to  the  first  families  of 
that  old  chivalrous  common- 
wealth, was  not  to  be  called  a 
coward  with  impunity.  As  soon 
as  he  beard  Munn  express  him- 
self in  such  unquivocal  terms 
he  took  fire  at  the  insult,  and 
wrote  a challenge  to  Munn  to 
meet  him  with  deadly  weapons 
to  settle  the  matter  according  to 
the  code  of  honor.  Munn  accep- 
ted the  challenge,  and  agreed  to 
meet  him  the  next  morning  and 
fight  it  ont  with  broad  swords. 
The  next  morning  at  the  appoint- 
ed hour,  Munn  was  promptly  on 
tho  ground,  prepared  for  thocom- 
bat.  But  Lucas,  after  taking  the 
sober  second  thought,  failed  to 
appear.  A note  was  put  into  tho 
hands  of  Mr.  A! non,  from  Lucas 
asking  if  the  difficulty  could  not 
be  settled  in  an  amicable  manner 
without  shedding  of  blood.  Munn 
read  the  note  and  smiled,  saying 
certainly  it’s  his  quarrel,  and  if  ho 
is  satisfied,  so  am  I.  Thus  ended 
the  first  duel  of  Scioto  couuty. 

It  is  not  known  how  long  Mr. 
Munn  lived  in  Alexandria,  but  ho 
moved  up  to  the  mouth  ofMunn's 
run,  where  he  made  an  improve- 
ment, and  lived  several  years. 
He  gave  his  namo  to  the  creek, 
which  will  carry  it  down  to  pos- 
toruy.  Ho  next  moved  to  Long 
run,  a branch  of  little  Seioto, 
where  bo  built  a large  two  Htory 
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hewed  log  house,  in  which  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
In  ISOS,  bo  was  elected  coroner 
of  Scioto  county.  lie  served  in 
.U'.is  capacity  untiil  the  fall  of  1810, 
when  no  resigned.  His  resigna- 
tion was  caused  by  the  resigna- 
tion oi  the  Sheriff. 

It  appears  tiiat  Robert  Lucas 
had  been  con vieted  ot  the  crime 
of  bastardy,  and  refused  to  Cu.i^ 
promise  the  case  by  an  amicable 
settlement,  tie  was  ordered  to  be 
taken  u>  jail  by  the  S.iernt.  Lu- 
cas resisted  aud  threat'  ned  to 
^hoot  any  man  that  might  at- 
icmpt  to  lake  him  to  jail.  There- 
upon the  Sheriff  resigned.  It 
then  devolved  upon  the ..owner  to 
perforin  the  duties  of  the  Sheriff. 
Mr.  Muon  also  resigned.  This 
circumstance  discovers  u singular 
trait  in  the  organization  of  some 
individuals.  Mr.  ilunn  could 
not  be  called  a coward,  for  he  had 
fought  in  the  revolutionary  war, 
had  fought  against  tho  Indians, 
yvhere-  lie  was  wounded,  had  ac 
Copied  a challenge  to  tight  a duel 
wiih  deadly  weapons,  trora  this 
same  Robert  Lucas,  who  refused 
to  bo  taken  to  jail  on  a cgvil  pro- 
cess. ^Whether  Murin  was  actual- 
ly afraid  of  Lucas,  or  had  other 
reasons  for  declining  to  serve, 
cannot  at  this  distance  of  lime  be 


It  cannot  bo  ascertained  in 
what  year  Mr.  Traxlcr  came  to 
this  county.  But  from  the  best 
information  to  be  obtained  on  the 
subject,  it  was  in  all  probability 
as  early  as  1 7 7 Li.  At  all  events 
lie  built  the  first  cabin  or  hoii-o 
within  wt.at  is"  now  the  corporate 
- i^miis  of  Portsmouth.  He  built 
* on  the  extreme  \\  estcru  ol  tho 
h-gli  ground  near  what  is  now 
1 Scioto  street.  Vincent  Brodbeck 


ascertained. 

* Mr.  Munn  had  a family  of  ten 
children  five  sons  aud  five  daugh- 
ters. Their  names  were  James, 
William,  David,  John,  and  Solos 
mou.  Tho  daughters  were  Mar- 
garet, Polly,  Nelly,  Hannah  and 
Nancy.  Hissecond  son  William, 
married  Joanna  Hitchcock,  and 
lived  on  the  homestead  with  his 
father,  till  he  died,  and  then  re- 
mained on  the  place  till  his  deaths 
which  occurred  only  a few  years 
ago.  His  grandson  Ira  Munn, 
still  lives  on  the  old  homestead,  . 
surrounded  by  a large  family  of 
Children. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  the  revo- 
lutionary war  lei t the  young  men 
ot  the  country  in  rather  a demor- 
alized condition,  that  they  had 
acquired  habits  of  drinking,  and 
other  immoral  practices  that  un- 
fited  them  for  tho  usages  of  good 
society.  Mr.  Munn  was  not  per- 
haps, entirely  exempt  from  this 
charge.  He  drew  a pension  for 
the  wound  ho  had  received  iu 
Crawford’s  defeat,  which  enabled 
him  to  indulge  rather  more  free-, 
ly  in  drink  than  was  good  for  L113 
health.  Sometimes,  after  draw- 
ing his  pension,  he  would  spend 
clays,  or  perhaps  weeks  in  Ports- 
mouth,  at  the  tavern  enjoying 
the  best  the  country  afforded. 


occupies  tho  place  at  present. 
Ho  was  of  German  extraction, 
had  received  a good  education, 
and  was  a man  of  very  consid- 
erable abilities.  He  brought  con- 
siderable means  with  him,  and 
located  with  a view  to  laying  out 
a town  where  Portsmouth  now 
is.  But  Henry  Massio  being  a 
surveyor,  and  having  tho  place 
and  living  in  Cbillicothc,  tho  mo- 
ment the  land  office  was  opened, 


. 
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entered  tlio  land  on  which  Ports- 
mouth stands,  and  all  the  adjoin- 
ing sections,  so  that  Trailer  had 
no  chanco  for  a town  whatever. 

He  was  appointed  a Justice  of 
the  peace  for  this  section  of  conn- 
try  by  Governor  St.  Clair,  and 
was  in  all  probability  the  first 
acting  Justice  of  the  poace  in 
Scioto  county.  In  the  year  1800 
he  married  Thomas  Burt,  which 
was  the  first  marriage  that  took 
place  in  Portsmouth  in  the  only 
house  then  in  the  place.  Polly 
Shoup,  who  still  lives  in  Ports- 
mouth, was  one  of  tho  children 
who  came  by  that  marriage. 

After  Mr.  T-raxler  failed  in  his 
expectetion  of  laying  off  a town, 
ho  went  up  on  little  Scioto  whore 
tho  Lafayette  mills  jro  located, 
entered  the  land  and  built  a grist, 
mill,  lie  was  a carpenter  by 
trade,  and  in  1 SI  1 took  the  con- 
tract of  building  a bridgo  across 
the  mouth  of  little  Scioto.  This 
was  the  first  framed  bridge  of 
any  magnitude  built  in  Scioto 
county.  It  was  thirty  feet  high 
niade  of  heavy  trestle  work  dovo 
tailed  in  the  solid  rock.  It  stood 
till  1S32  when  a more  permanent 
and  durable  bridgo  was  erected 
on  stone  abutments  and  piers. 


In  1813  Mr.  Traxlcr  sold  his 
mills  and  land  to  Danicl-Cowcn 
and  removed  his  family  to  Jack- 
son,  Previous  to  going  to  Jack- 
son  he  entered  the  fraction  of? 
land  where  Towne  and  McCon- 
nell’s brick  yard  is  at  present  lo- 
cated. There  were  but  a few 
acres  of  tillable  land  in  the  frac- 
tion and  of  but  little  value  for 
agricultural  purposes.  But  he 
suppoosd  that  salt  water  rnighi 
. bo  obtained  by  boring  to  a suffi- 
cient depth  in  the  solid  rock.  In 
1S20  ho  sunk  a well  of  several 
hundred  feet  in  depth  and  struck  , ! 

salt  water  sure  enouge.  He  erec- 
ted a horse  power  to  pump  up 
the  water  and  built  a small  fnr- 
naco  for  boiling  salt  after  the 
manner  of  making  salt  at  the 
Kanawha  Salines.  The  water 
was  sufficiently  impregnated  with  • i 

salt  lor  all  practical  purposes  ; 
but  tho  supply  failed.  They  soon 
pumped  it  all  out  and  salt  making 
proved  a total  failure.  lie  now 
gave  up  all  enterprises  in  Scioto 
count}',  but  continued  to  reside 
in  Jacksou  couuty  till  hfs  death. 

Some  of  his  children  and  grand- 
children'Still  reside  in  this  part 
of  the  country  and  some  aTe  liv- 
ing in  the  far  IPest. 


STEPHEN  CARY. 


It  has  been  a mattes  of  disputo 
among  old  settlers  as  to  who  first 
settled  on  Cary’s  Run.  Joseph 
Feurt  and  Stephen  Cary  both 
settled  on  the  run  about  the  same 
time,  viz,  1 79G,  and  it  was  called 
after  both  their  names  for  somo 
time,  but  finally  Cary  carried  the 
day,  and  it  has  been  called  Cary’s 
Kun  ever  since.  We  know  but 
little  about  Mr.  Cary  at  this  time, 
but  ho  must  havo  been  a man  of 
some  intelligence,  and  rather 
abovo  the  average  of  tho  first  set- 
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tiers.  In  the  records  of  several 
ot  the  first  courts  of  common 
pleas  held  in  Scioto  county  wo 
find  that  Stephen  Cary  was  fore- 
man Qf  the  grand  jury  for  several 
successive  courts,  lie  started 
flic  first  tan-yard  in  Scioto  coun- 
ty, and  carried  on  the  tanning 
business  for  a number  of  years. 
His  son,  William  Cary  was  elect- 
ed ^ sheriff  of  Scioto  county  in 
H-’l.  Although  the  first  settlers 
oi  the  county  had  generally  re- 
ceived a good  English  education 
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yet  their  sons  did  not  enjoy  that 
blessing.  Tho  first  generation 
that  grew  up  in  Ohio,  did  not  re- 
ceive much  ota  school  education. 
If  they  went  to  school  enough  to 
cnablo  them  to  learn  to  read  and 
write  a little,  they  were  fortunate. 
Thero  were  but  lew  book'6,  and 
no  means  of  obtaining  even  the 
commonest  rudiments  of  an  edu- 
cation. Under  these  circum- 

fetamccs,  William  Cary  was  elected 
sheriff.  But,  notwithstanding 

his  deficiencies  of  education,  he 
made  a very  popular  sheriff.  Uo 
appointed  Sam.  G.  Jones  as  keep- 
er of  the  jail,  who  was  a man  of 
education  and  business  capacities, 
who  had  formerly  lu.  Id  the  office 
of  Clerk  of  Common  Pleas  of  the 
county  and  had  served  a number 
of  years  as  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
He  made  out  his  papers  in  legal 
form,  and  otherwise  assisted  him 
to  perforin  the  duties  of  sheriff. 
Cary  also  appointed  Moses  Greg- 
ory as  deputy  sheriff  under  him. 
Mr.  Gregory  was  a young  man 
who  had  been  raised  in  Ports- 
mouth where  schools  were  per- 
haps a little  better  than  they 
were  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 


try generally.  So,  between  Sam'l 
G.  Jones  as  jailor,  and  Moses 
Gregory,  who  was  young  and  ac- 
tive for  deputy,  ho  became  very 
popular  throughout  the  county, 
and  was  a candidate)  for  reelec- 
lion  in  1S2G.  Holding  meetings 
and  making  speeches  was  not 
practiced  at  that  timo.  Neither 
was  tho  people  divided  up  into 
parties,  as  at  present,  but  tho 
candidates  for  office  rode  through 
the  country  and  talked  to  tho 
people  wherever  they  could  find 
them.  In  this  manner  of  elec- 
tioneering, Mr.  Cary  could  not  ho 
heat.  Ho  was  one  of  the  host 
story  tellers  I ever  heard.  He 
would  call  a dozen  or  so  of  men 
around  him,  and  commenco  tell- 
ing stories,  and  would  keep  the 
crowd  in  a roar  of  laughter  at  his 
comical  stories,  and  his  comical 
manner  of  telling  them,  till  ho 
was  sure  to  get  tho  good  will  of 
all  w’ho  heard  him.  There  was 
not  the  least  doubt  entertained 
of  his  reelection,  if  ho  had  lived. 
He  went  to  West  Union  to  sea 
some  of  his  friends,  a fow  days 
before  the  election,  where  fie 
took  sick  and  died. 


JOHN  BELLI. 


It  appears  to  be  .-n  unsettled 
question  at  this  timo  as  to  who 
was  the  actual  fiist  settler  in 
Scioto  county.  We  have  always 
claimed  that  Samuel  .Marshall  was 
the  first  man  who  came  into  this 
county  to  stay.  He  had  a daugh- 
ter married  to  Thomas  M’Donald, 
brother  of  John  M Donald,  who 
is  put  down  in  Howe’s  history  of 
Ohio,  as  the  man  who  built  the 
first  cabin  in  Scioto  county.  Now 
the  Marshall  family  came  to  this 
county  in  the  spring  ol  17'JG,  and 
built  a house  about  two  miles 
above  Portsmouth,  which  tho 


Marshall  family  have  alwa}  & 
claimed  to  bo  the  first  cabin  built 
in  the  count}'.  It  is  hardly  proto 
able  that  a daughter  of’ Mr.  Mar- 
shall, very  young  and  just  mar- 
ried, would  come  on  ahead  of  tho 
lamily,  on  their  way  to  Chilli* 
cothe,  and  stop  to  build  a house, 
merolv  for  temporary  purposes. 
If  they  did  build  a house,  it  could 
not  havo  been  before  Uio  rest  of 
the  Marshall  family  came  and 
built. 

* Another  man  claiming  "to  be 
the  pioneer  not  only  of  Scioto 
county,  hut  of  tho  whole  Scioto 
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It  appears  to  be  an  unsettled 
question  at  this  time  as  to  who 
was  the  actual  first  settler  in 
Scioto  county.  We  have  always 
claimed  that  Samuel  Marshall  was 
the  first  man  who  came  into  this 
county  to  stay.  He  had  a daugh- 
ter married  to  Thomas  M’Donald, 
brother  of  John  M Donald,  who 
is  put  down  in  Howe's  history  of 
Ohio,  as  the  man  who  built  the 
first  cabin  in  Scioto  county.  Mow 
the  Marshall  family  came,  to  this 
county  in  the  spring  of  1706,  and 
built  a house  about  two  miles 
above  Portsmouth,  which  the 
Marshall  family  have  always 
claimed  to  be  the  first  cabin  built 
in  the  county.  It  is  hardly  prob- 
able that  a daughter  of  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, very  young  and  just  mar- 
ried, would  come  on  ahead  of  the 
family,  on  their  way  "to  Chilli- 
cothc,  and  stop  to  build  a house, 
merely  for  temporary  purposes. 
If  they  did  build  a house,  it  could 
not  have  been  befero  tne  rest  of 
the  Marshall  family  came  and 
built. 

Another  man  claiming  to  be 
the  pioneer  not  only  of  Scioto 
county,  but  of  the  whole  Scioto 
valley,  Hezekiah  Meritt,  says  that 
he  raised  the  first  crop  of  corn 
ever  raised  in  the  Scioto  valley. 
Mr.  Meritt  by  bis  own  statement, 
was  on  bis  way  to  Cbillicotbe, 
but  hearing  that. the  Indians  were 
yet  troublesome  in  that  neigh- 
borhood, concluded  to  stop  and 
wait  awhile  before  going  up  there. 
Accordingly  he  stopped  iu  the 
neighborhood  of  Lucasville, 
threw  up  a temporary  cabin,  and 
planted  a small  patch  of  corn. 
This  was  in  1766;  he  then  went 
on  towards  Chillicothe.  It  this 
constitutes  a pioneer  of  Scioto 
county,  then  he  was  one.  '1  here 
were  a great  many  people  passed 
through  this  county  on  their  way 
to  a higher  point  on  the  Scioto, 
long  before  the  county  was  set- 


tled, and  perhaps  some  of  them 
might  havo  stopped  awhile,  but 
if  they  did  not  remain  and  set- 
tle permanently  in  the  county, 
wo  cannot  recognize  them  as  pio- 
neers of  the  county.  We  have 
not  the  least  doubt  but  that  Mr. 
M’Donald  and  Mr.  Meritt  both 
stopped  in  this  county  as  they 
claim,  but  as  they  went  oi\  fur- 
ther, and  we  had  lost  ali  knowl- 
edge of  them,  we  cannot  admit 
that  they  were  the  pioneero  of 
Scioto  county. 

The  friends  of  Major  Belli  claim 
that  he  built  the  first  bouse  iu 
Scioto  county.  We  will  examine 
Lis  claims  a little.  There  is 
documentary  evidence  to  prove 
that  he  purchased  a thousand 
acres  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  Tur- 
key creek,  in  the  year  1795;  and 
there  is  traditionary  evidence 
that  he  employed  a man  by  the 
name  of  M’Bride  to  go  on  the 
land  and  build  a house,'  clear  the. 
land  and  plant  orchards,  and 
make  all  the  improvements  ne- 
cessary on  a new  farm.  Exactly 
at  what  time  Mr.  M’Bride  got  on 
the  land,  and  commenced  work 
does  not  appear,  but  as  the  land 
was  purchased  in  Philadelphia 
in  1795,  it  is  not  probable  that 
work  was  commenced  before  the 
next  year,  and  by  that  time  Mar- 
shall and  Lindsey  and  others, 
were  comiDg  in.  J<sse  Marshall 
who  came  here  with  his  fathers 
family  in  February,  1796  and  was 
eleven  years  old  by  that  time, 
and  helped  his  father  to  build  a 
cabin  two,  miles  East  of  Potls- 
moulh,  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio, 
told  me  about  Seven  years  ago, 
(he  was  then  nearly  eighty  years 
of  age.)  that  there  was  not  anoth- 
er house  of  any  description  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  on  either 
side  between  Gallipolis  and  Man- 
chester. Mr.  Marshall  moved  up 
from  Manchester  the  time 
above  indicated,  and  if  there  had 
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been  any  bonse  eithor  at  Turkey 
creek,  or  Alexandria,  ho  would 
have  known  it  and  would  not 
have  made  the  declaration  that 

* he  did. 

Major  Belli  is  entitled  to  great 
credit  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Scioto  county,  but  he  was  a sin- 
gle nan,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
business  of  settling  up  with  tho 
War  Department,  after  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  tho  Indians  at 
Granville,  in  1705.  So  that  it  is 
not  precisely  known  at  what  time 
he  came  to  this  county  to  reside. 

* Major  John  Belli  was  born  in 
Franco,  in  the  year  1763.  He  re- 
ceived a classical  education,  or 
what  is  more  probable  a military 
education.  At  all  events,  accord- 
ing to  letters  still  extant,  be 
came  to  this  country  highly  re- 
commended as  a young  man  well 
qualified  to  transact  any  business 
ho  might  be  employed  in.  He 
came  to  this  country  about 
the  close  of  the  revolutionarv  war 

f-perhaps  in  1783 or  4.  How  he  em- 
ployed his  time  for  the  first  ton 
vears  does  not  appear.  But  he 
managed  to  bo  recognized  by 
President.  Washington  and  Secre- 
tary of  War,  Henry  Knox.  In  the 
spring  of  1733,  when  General 
Wavne  was  organiz’ng  his  army 
to  march  against  the  Indians, 
John  Belli  was  appointed  Deputy 
.Quarter  Master,  to  go  with 
Wayne’s  army.  His  commission 
signed  by  Georgs  Washington, 
president  of  'he  United  States, 
and  now  in  t.bc  posossion  of  J ohn 
B.  Gregory,  hears  date  1703. 
There  are  papers  also  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Gregory  giving  a 
detailed  statement  of  Quarter 
Master’s  stories  at  Port  Washing- 
ton, 1733.  Thrro  are  lottors  also 
Extant  from  General  Wayne,  urg- 

* ing  Inin  forward  on  the  stores  as 
fast  as  possible,  tor  he  was  ex- 
pecting an  attack  by  the  com- 


bined forces  of  the  Indians  .at 
any  moment.  Whether  he  was 
in  tho  great  battle  that  ensued, 
does  not  appear.  But  it  is  prob- 
able that  bis  department  was  to 
gather  up  and  forward  supplies 
to  the  army.  Wo  next  find  him 
in  Philadelphia,  settling  with  tho 
War  Department  and  buying 
land  at  the  mouth  of  Turkey 
Creek.  The  War  Department- 
owed  him  between  four  and  five 
thousand  dollars  for  his  services* 
With  this  money  he  proposod  to 
purchase  land,  and  settle  in  the 
West.  Ho  was  appointed  agent 
by  Mr.  Parker  to  superintend 
the  surveying  and  selling  lots  in 
the  town  of  Alexandria.  Ho  was 
also  recorder  of  deods  for  Adams 
county,  He  held  some  other  ap- 
pointments under  Governor  St. 
Olair  while  this  State  was  yet  a 
territory.  Ho  spent  a consider- 
able portion  of  his  time  in  Ken- 
tucky. In  the  year  1S00,  ho  mar- 
ried Cynthia  Harrison  of  Cynthia 
Anna,  in  Kentucky.  She  was 
one  of  tho  twins  after  whom  tho 
village  was  named.  Her  father 
was  a connection  of  General  Har- 
rison, and  ono  of  tho  oarly  set- 
tlers of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Harrison 
was  proprietor  of  tho  town  of 
Cynthia  Anna.  He  laid  out  tho 
town  about  tho  time  his  two  twin 
daughters  were  born  and  gave 
the  town  tho  name  of  his  two 
daughters  Cvnthi  Anna,  which 
name  it  hears  to  this  day.  While 
Major  Belli  was  rosiding  in 
Kentucky,  he  established  tho 
first  newspaper  in  Lexington. 
Likewise  he  took  part  in  tho  or- 
ganization of  the  first,  lodge  of 
free  and  accepted  M:\sons  in  Ken- 
tucky. IIo  married  in  1830  an! 
movod  into  Alexandria,  at  that 
time  being  a pvt  of  A lams  coun- 
ty. lie  was  appointed  recorder 
of  deeds  for  that  county,  whioh 
ofTico  ho  hold  until  Scioto  county 
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,was  organized  into  a separate 
county.  He  then  moved  down 
to  his  farm  at  the  mouth  of  Tur- 
key creek.  Here  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  Ho  died 
in  1809. 

Major  Belli  was  a gentleman 
of  the  old  school,  and  never 
changed  the  fashion  of  his  dress 
from  the  style  generally  worn 
during  the  period  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  Although  living  in 
the  west  among  backwoodsmen 


who  paid  very  little  attention  to 
dress  ot  any  kind,  ho  always  wore 
short  breeches  and  long  stockings, 
shoe  buckles  and  a three  cornered 
cocked  hat.  His  hair  tied  up  in'- 
cue  behind.  He  made  an  odd 
appearance  among  backwoods- 
men, but  was  not  alone  in  his 
peculiarities  tor  the  French  who 
settle  in  tho  Grant  and  other  old 
gentlemen  from  tho  Eastern 
States  dressed  in  the  same  style. 


DR.  THOMAS  WALLER 


One'  of  tho  early  settlers  of 
Alexandria,  was  Doctor  Thomas 
Waller.  He  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia, iu  the  yean  177-1,  in  old 
colonial  times,  while  Lord  Don- 
more  was  governor  of  tbataucieut 
commonwealth.  He  was  educa- 
ted for  the  medical  profession, 
and  as  soon  as  he  received  his 
diploma,  turned  his  face  towards 
the  almost  illimitable  West.  Ho 
arrived  at  Millersburg,  in  Ken- 
tucky, in  1797,  where  he  rnado  a 
temporary  stop.  While  in  Mil- 
lersburg, not  deeming  it  good 
policy  for  a man  to  bu  alone  in  a 
new  country,  he  took  to  himself 
a wife,  and  lor  a wedding  tour 
took  his  young  brido  on  a horse 
back  ride  to  Pennsylvania  to 
visit  her  friends  and  relations  in 
that  State.  While  sojourning 
in  Pennsylvania,  their  first  child 
was  born.  So  that  in  returning 
to  their  Western  home,  they  had 
the  additional  incumbrance  of  a 
child  to  carry.  This  feat  was  ae- 
complished,  by  placing  a pillow 
on  tiio  saddle  beforo  them,  and 
carrying  the  child  on  it.  In  this 
way,  by  taking  turns,  and  each 
one  carry  ing  tho  child  alternately, 
they  accomplished  a journey  of 
sovoral  hundred  miles,  ovor  per- 


haps as  rough  a road  as  ever  man 
or  beast  traveled.  They  came 
to  Alexandria  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Scioto  river,  in  the  year  1801. 
The  town  had  been  laid  out  and 
lots  sold  two  years  before,  and 
was  improving  rapidly.  He  im- 
mediately bought  a lot  with  a 
cabin  partly  built  on  it,  for  which  , 
he  paid  two  hundred  dollats,  in' 
payments  of  sixty-six  and  two 
third  dollars,  each  payment.  He 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  and  soon  became  a 
leading  man  of  the  village.  Scioto 
county  was  organized  in  1803, 
and  Dr.  Waller  was  the  first  re- 
presentative sent  to  represent 
this  county  in  the  Stale  legisla- 
ture. He  was  likewise  a JustictT 
of  tho  Peace  lor  the  township  in 
which  he  lived.  He  lived  in 
Alexandria  till  the  year  1S10, 
when  it  became  apparent  to  all 
the  first  settlers,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  frequent  inunda- 
tions from  tho  Ohio,  that  it  could 
never  become,  a largo  city.  So 
they  very  reluctantly  and  us  if 
by  mutual  agreement,  concluded 
to  abandon  tho  placo  and  try 
their  fortunes  in  some  other  lo- 
cality. Some  went  further  west, 
some  wont  to  tho  country,  and 
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others  moved  Dp  to  Portsmouth. 
Among  tho  latter  was  Dr.  Waller. 
It  was  a hard  trial  for  them  to 
undergo.  They  had  built  their 
?■  houses,  cleared  their  land,  and 
• planted  orchards,  and  were  get- 
ting into  a fair  way  of  living  and 
ultimately  becoming  rich.  Ports- 
mouth was  not  a lovely  placo  at 
that  timo,  there  was  uothing  in- 
viting about  it.  It  was  covered 
with  a dense  forest!  Full  of 
swamps,  and  wot  marshy  ground 
filled  with  croaking  frogs.  It  was 
heart  rending  to  have  to  give 
^ up  t he  toil  and  labor  of  ten  years, 
and  commence  again  iu  the 
woods.  But  Portsmouth  hud  the 
advantage  of  high  ground,  and 
that  carried  the  day. 

Doctor  Waller  made  some 
money  while  he  lived  in  Alex- 
andria, arid  purchased  one  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  adjoining  the 
corporation  limits  of  Portsmouth, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Ouio.  He 
also  bought  a lot  on  Front  street, 
.and  put  up  a two  story  hewed  log 
house,  and  wentherbourded  it, 
which  made  it  a very  respectable 
dwelling  house  lor  that  day.  He 
also  built  a small  frame  house  for 
a post  office,  and  apothecary’s 
shop.  This  was  the  first  apothe- 
cary shop  in  the  city  of  Ports- 
mouth. 1 do  not  know  whether 
ho  was  the  first  post  master  of 
Scioto  county  or  not;  but  he  was 
^•'certainly  the  only  postmaster  in 
the  county  at  that  lime.  The 
mail,  not  mails,  was  brought  from 
Chillicothe  once  a week,  on  horse 
back,  and  we  all  had  to  come  or 
send  to  Portsmouth  lor  our  let- 
ters or  other  mail  matter,  no 
matter  where  we  might  live  in 
the  country.  Eggs  was  about  tho 
only  cash  article  we  had  in  the 
.♦couutry  to  sell  at  that  time,  and 
letter  postage  was  high,  being 
twenty-five  cents  lor  a single  leu 
tor.  So  it  took  a tolerable  sired 
basket  of  eggs  to  got  a loiter  ou 


of  tho  postoffico.  We  generally 
took  our  eggs  to  tho  taverns  and 
sold  them  before  going  to  tho 
post  office,  but  one  timo  I called 
at  tho  post  office  before  having 
sold  my  eggs.  The  Doctor  ob- 
serving niv  basket  asked  if  I had 
eggs  to  sell?  I replied  that  I had, 
and  he  proposed  to  buy  them. 
So  I banded  him  my  basket,  and 
he  squatted  down  on  the  ground 
and  counted  them  out,  one  egg 
at  a time,  till  he  had  counted  al 
the  eggs  in  the  basket,  and  then 
reduced  them  to  dozens.  Eggs 
were  selling  for  eight  cents  a 
dozen  at  that  time.  It  hasalways 
been  a mystery,  and  a puzzling 
question  to  me,  whjT  he  counted 
the  eggs  in  that  peculiar  manner. 

I have  never  seen  eggs  counted 
that  way  before  or  since.  There  is 
also  another  question  connected 
with  this  transaction  that  might 
puzzle  the  brain  of  a wiser  phil- 
osopher than  me  to  solve.  That 
is  why  should  the  trivial  circum- 
stance of  counting  a few  dozen  of 
eggs  out  of  a basket,  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago,  make  such  a lasting 
impression  on  a persons  mind 
that  ho  can  never  forget  it,  while  . 
other  things  of  vastly  more  im- 
portance are  forgot  tho  moment 
they  are  past,  and  never  thought 
of  again.  I leave  it  for  philoso- 
phers to  decide.  A warm  friend- 
ship grow  up  between  us,  and  he 
always  bought  my  eggs  whenev- 
er 1 had  any'  to  sell. 

Dr.  Waller  was  very  popular 
as  a physician,  and  in  his  inter- 
course with  his  neighbors,  he  was 
a favorito  and  entertaining  com- 
panion. He  had  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  ' 
1S23,  more  friends  and  fewer 
enemies  thun  any  other  man  in 
Scioto  county.  At  his  funeral,  tho 
people  of  Portsmouth  turned  out 
in  mass  to  pay  their  last  respects 
to  his  memory. 
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SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  JONES. 


This  is  another  pioneer  of  Scio- 
to  county,  who  sotiled  in  Alexan- 
dria, m 1S03. 

Samuel  Griffith  Jones  was  born 
in  Maryland,  in  1773;  ho  receiv- 
ed a good  common  school  educa- 
tion. His  father’s  family  remov- 
ed to  Kentucky,  in  the  year  1793, 
while  the  Indian  war  was  at  its 
height.  They  passed  down  the 
Ohio  at  a time  when  nearly  every 
boat  was  fired  upon  by  the  In 
dians.  It  was  their  good  fortune, 
however,  not  to  bo  attacked,  but 
they  kept  a sharp  lookout  for 
several  days  until  they  passed 
the  dangerous  point.  They  land- 
ed at  Maysvilie,  and  moved  out 
to  a place  called  May’s  lick,  in 
Mason  county. 

In  the  spring  *of  i799,  being 
but  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he 
was  employed  by  a lUr.  Samuel 
Smith  to  take  a load  of  produce 
from  Maysvilie  to  Now  Orleans. 
He  there  exchanged  the  produce 
lor  sugar  which  he  put  on  board 
ot  a ship  and  took  it  around  by 
sea  to  Baltimore,  where  be  sold 

at  auction,  for  cash.  But  it 
appears  by  papers  yet  extant 
that  the  sales  did  not  cover  ex- 
peuses.,  so  that  it  was  a losing 
trip  for  the  owner.  In  Baltimore 
he  purchased  a horse  and  rode 
across  the  mountains  to  the  Ohio 
river,  and  from  thence  home. 

Shortly  after  returning  to  Ken- 
tucky, Samuel  G.  Jones  was  mar- 
ried to  Phoebe  Coon,  an  orphan 
girl  who  lived  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Wo  seo  by  his  papers  that 
in  1803,  ho  purchased  a town  lot 
in  Alexandria,  from  Wm.  I). 
Thorpe,  and  pail  one  hundred 
dollars  for  it.  In  iS03  ho  brnug  • ", 
his  small  family  consisting  >f  ho 
wife  and  one  cli'M,  an  I bocu  no 
a citizen  of  the  Stale  of  Ohio, 
about  the  time  the  Slaty  was  ad- 


mitted into  the  Union,  being  the 
first  State  organized  in  the  North, 
Western  Territory’.  Alexandria 
at  that  time  bid  fair  to  become  a 

• city  of  some  considerable  impor- 
tance and  filled  up  and  improved 
rapidly  with  a verv  intelligent 
class  of  citizens.  When  the  coun- 
ty of  Scioto  was  struck  off  from 
Adams,  and  Washington  coun- 
ties, Samuel  Jones  was  appointed 
clork  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas. 

William  Russell  was  the  first  * 
Clerk  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas  in  Scioto  county.  He  was 
appointed  at  the  December  term 
in  1S03,  but  ho  only  held  the 
office  a few  months.  At  the  June 
term,  in  1804,  Samuel  G.  Jones 
was  appointed  clerk,  but,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  he  resigned 
in  about  a year.  In  1S95  Alex- 
ander was  appointed  clerk,  which 
office  he  held  till  1810.  At  that 

• time  John  R.  Turner  was  ap-" 
pointed  clerk  who  held  the  office 
without  intermission  for  the  space 
of  forty-four  years — nearly  half  a 
century.  ' We  will  hero  state  for 
the  benefit  of  those  not  acquaint- 
ed with  the  fact,  that  under  the 
first  constitution  of  Ohio,  the 
court  of  common  pleas  consisted 
of  one  President  Judge  appointed 
bv  the  governor  who  was  goner-*, 
ally  selected  from  among  the 
ablest  lawyers  in  the  district  to 
where  he  belonged,  and  three  as- 
sociate Judges  selected  from 
among  the. citizens  of  the  county’ 
without  regard  to  their  legal  at- 
tainments. These  four  Judges 
anoointo  I thoir  own  clerk,  which 
appointment  was  lor  seven  years, 
unless  the  time  was  shortened  by 
death  or  resignation. 

Bui  to  return  to  the  suhjectof 
our  b'Ogranhy.  Samuel  G.  Jones 
lived  in  Alexandria,  and  worked 
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at  his  trade  of  cabinet  making 
till  the  year  1S10,  at  which  time 
it  became  evident  that  Alexan- 
dria could  not  hold  its  own  as  a 
competitor  with  Portsmouth  for 
the  supromaev.  lie  very  reluc- 
tantly disposed  of  his  property 
in  Alexandria  at  a greatsacrifice, 
and  removed  to  the  mouth  of 
Brush  Crock,  and  went  into  tho 
farming  business. 

In  1815  or  1C,  when  General 
Kendall  commenced  building  his 
millsat  the  mouth  ofBrush  Creek, 
Mr.  Jones  being  a workman  in 
wood,  coMld  turn  his  hand  to  al- 
most anything  in  that  liuo,  assis- 
ted in  building  the  mills  and  car- 
rying them  on.  There  were  two 
eavr  mills  and  a large  flouring 
mill,  with  two  run  of  stones,  and 
all  the  necessary  machinery  for 
manufacturing  flour  on  a largo 
scale  for  exportation.  It  was  the. 
first  mill  erected  i:i  tho  county. 
'But  it  proved  an  entire  failure, 
for  the  county  was  new,  and  very 
little  wheat  raised.  In  connec- 
tion with  his  saw  mills,  Mr.  Ken- 
dall established  a boat  yard  for 
the  purpose  of  building  flat  boats, 
to  send  produce  to  Xew  Orleans, 
and  several  steamboats  were  built 
there.  One  called  the  “Scioto,” 
which  was  a very  slow  boat,  and 
never  did  much  good.  Another 
called  the  “Bellvidere,”  was  a 
large  fine  steamboat  for  that 
period,  an  i m i lo  soveral  success- 
ful trips  lo  Xew  Orleans  and 
hack.  Ii  was  -ai  1 the  frame  of 
the  Bellvidere  was  built  entirely 
of  black  locust  timber,  tilted  closo 
together  and  caulked  so  that  she 
would  have  floutod  without  any 
planking,  At  all  ovents  after 
she  had  run  a few  years,  she  be- 
came so  water  soaked  and  heavy, 
that  she  would  not  carry  much 
lording  and  had  to  be  abandoned 
*us  worthless.  In  1821,  Samuel 
G.  Jones  was  elected  a Justice  of 
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the  Poaeo  for  Union  towuBhip.* 
His  commission,  oath,  and  certifi- 
cate of  office,  and  docket,  are  still 
in  existence.  His  family  waa 
large  and  increasing,  so  that  it 
kept  him  very  busy  to  provido 
for  their  wants.  But  betweon 
working  at  the  mills,  boat  build® 
iog,  cabinet  making  and  attend* 
ing  to  tho  duties  of  his  office,  ho 
managed  to  make  a respectable 
living.  In  1824,  times  became 
very  hard.  Kendall  and  Herod 
failed  in  all  their  undertakings, 
and  becamo  bankrupt  Mills,  boat 
building,  distilling  and  every- 
thing elso  had  to  bo  abandonod. 
Samuel  G.  Jones  in  1824  moved 
to  Portsmouth.  Here  ho  had  a 
chance  to  educate  his  children, 
and  to  work  at  his  trade.  Wil- 
liam Cary  was  Sheriff  of  tho  coun- 
ty at  that  time,  and  appointed 
him  keeper  of  the  jail.  He  was 
also  appointed  constable  and  city 
marshall,  and  likewise  market 
master,  and  supervisor  of  tho 
roads.  All  these  offices,  in  con- 
nection with  the  cabinet  making 
business,  together  with  whatever 
else  he  could  get  to  do,  enabled 
him  to  raiso  his  family,  and  ac- 
cumulate eomo  property.  Office 
holding  at  the  time  we  spoab  of, 
was  not  as  profitable  as  it  is  at 
this  time.  Every  man  who  held 
an  office  had  to  attend  to  his  reg- 
ular business  besides,  or  ho  could 
not  make  a living.  Stealings 
were  not  as  good  as  they  have 
since  become  iu  theso  degenerate 
(lavs. 

In  1829,  work  was  commenced 
on  this  end  of  tho  Ohio  canal. 
Mr.  Jones  still  owned  a small 
farm  ai  the  mouth  of  Brush  creek, 
and  he  removed  there  and  took 
« u Iw.on tracts  on  the  canal.  IIo 
made  some  money  while  tboro, 
hut  when  the  canal  was  finished 
m KU.  he  moved  back  to  Ports- 
mouth. As  soon  as  navigation 
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was  fairly  opened  on'  the  canal, 
he  built  a boat  and  went  into  the 
canal  boating  business.  In  1831 
bis  wife  died  with  the  cholera. 
He  still  continued  tho  boating 
business  with  various  success, 
tiU  1810,  when  in  the  latter  days 
of  December,  the  weather. turning 
very  cold,  he  exposed  himselfand 
took  a violent  cold  from  which  ho 
never  recovered.  lie  died  at  the 
house  of  a Mr.  Butten,  at  the 
mouth  of  Brush  orcek,  in  the 
sixty  second  year  of  his  age.  His 
remains  were  brought  to  Ports- 
mouth, where  he  was  buried  by 
tbe  side  of  bis  wife. 

Mr.  Jones  was  strictly  hones, 
in  all  his  dealings,  and  his  word 
oould  at  all  times  bo  relied  on. 
He  hud  the  same  opinion  of  oth- 
ers. which  caused  him  to  meet 
with  heavy  losses.  He  thought 
where  a man  fafrly  and  squarely 
promised  to  do  a thing,  that  it 
would  surely  be  dono,  and  by 
relying  too  much  on  the  promises 
of  those  with  whom  he  had  deal- 
ings, he  often  met  with  losses. 

In  politics  Mr.  Jones  was  ft 
Whig, until  General  Jackson  in 
1832,  while  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  vetoed  the  bill  reehar- 
tering  the  United  States  haul;. 
His  arguments  against  tho  bank, 
and -his  reasoning  was  so  forci- 
ble, that  it  caused  a great  many, 
all  over  the  country,  io  leave  the 
Whig  party,  and  join  the  Demo- 
crats. They  looked  upon  tho 
banking  system  as  it  was  estab- 
lished at  that  period,  as  being 
little  better  than  a swindling 
monoply,  legalized  by  tho  State 
or  General  Govern  met,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  a tow  per- 
sons who  poscssed  a little  capital 
to  swindle  the  laboring  man  out 
of  his  scanty  earning?.  Tho  feel- 
ing among  the  Democrats  was 
very  strong  against  tho  issuo  ot 
paper  monoy  in  any  form,  and 


they  were  clamorous  for  a return 
to  the  constitutional  currency  of 
gold  and  silver.  They  have 
changed  from  that  position  now, 
and  are  equally  as  clamorons  fop  ' 
a paper  currency,  that  will  drive 
every  dollar  of  specio  out  of  the 
country. 

In  religious  matters,  Mr.  Jones 
was  an  unbeliever  in  revealed  re- 
ligion. He  had  studied  the  writ- 
ings of  Hume  and  Voltaire,  Vol- 
ney  and  Paine,  and  other  phil- 
osophers of  the  same  echool,  un- 
til ho  had  become  eonYinced  in 
his  own  mind,  that  the  profession 
of  religion  as  it  existed  in  the 
world,  was  retarding  civilization 
and  doing  more  hurt  than  good. 
This  position  of  his  was  the  more 
singular  from  the  fact  that  ho  had 
been  raised  in  tho  strictest  forms 
of  the  Christian  religion.  His 
father’s  house  was  the  home  of 
the  Methodist  circuit  rider,  and 
all  his  brothers  and  sisters  be- 
longed to  that  chnrob.  He  was  an 
extensive  reader,  and  studied 
deeply  the  philosophical  writings 
of  the  deepest  thinkers  of  tho 
eighteenth  century.  He  behoved 
in  the  communistic  form  of  gov- 
ernment, where  all  should  con- 
tribute towards  the  common 
stock  and  all  share  alike  in  tho 
profits  of  their  labors.  He  was 
a great  adm'irer  of  llobert  Owen’s 
community  at  New  Harmony,  in 
Indiana,  and  contemplated  join- 
ing it,  but  it  proved  a failure  be- 
fore be  got  ready,  und  thsic  saved 
him. 

We  copy  au  obituary  notice  of 
his  death  from  the  Portsmouth 
Tribune,  of  January  8th,  IS  11  : 

Dir.t>. — On  the  50tli,  iukt.,  Mr.  Samuel  G. 
Jone*,  ($3  je.ir-.  of  i;t,  |0D{  I Kililent  o(  tllll 
place,  and  eetoeuud  ft  r hu  iu»uy  moral  virtues. 
He  poieMeu  an  eihjuirlLU  roicd.  which  wa»  \*.dl 
Btow-’d  U>  ertenaive  rv.vlini!  Aint  rertwtlou  He 
uus  a fclnd  ni".jL0or,  an  unUCecut  lather  3:  s 
lari’?  funilh  . a ijnoJ  citi/?u,  aud  nu  hoceet  mt  a. 
The  imnu<i!:i>te  disease  under  which  h-)  fell  was 
luhucuza.  though  his  health  had  been  precarlou* 
for  aamo  uoio. 
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The  rich  lauds  of  the  Scioto  bot» 
toms  early  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  tho  wealthy  farmers  of 
the  Shenandoah  .and  James  l iver 
valleys,  and  ail  those  who  did  not 
believe  in  the  divine  institution 
of  slavery;  turned  their  laces  to- 
wards the  Ixorth  Western  Terri- 
tory, which  had  been  ceded  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Old 
Dominion,  and  dedicated  to  free- 
dom forever.  Amor.®  this  class 
was  John  V/.  Millar,  and  bis 
brother  Adam.  They  came 
about  the  year  1799,  sometime 
before  the  land  was  in  market, 
and  located  about  fifteen  miles 
.North  of  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto 
river,  on  the  rich  bottom  lauds 
for  which  that  stream  isso  famous. 
They  possessed  ample  means,  and 
as  soon  as  the  land  came  into 
v market,  purchased  largo  bodies 
of  the  best  of  land,  where  they 
soon  had  tho  most  productive 
farms  in  Scioto  county.  The  Scio- 
to valley  soon  became  famous  for 
its  supplies  of  corn  furnished- to 
the  surrounding  country,  where 
the  land. was  loss  productive.  As 
the  country  filled  up  very  rapidly 
by  emigrants  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  who  hud  to  bo  supplied 
with  bread  until  they  could  raise 
corn  for  themselves,  it  created  a 
great  demand  for  tho  coru  o!  the 
Scioto  valloy.  In  fact,  it  was 
named  tho  Egypt  ol  the  country. 
Everybody  had  to  go  there  to 
get  their  supplies  of  corn,  wnich 
seemed  to  bo  inexhaustible.  But 
notwithstanding  tho  great  de- 
mand of  tho  homo  market,  thei  o 
y was,  a largo  surplus  that  had  to 
bo  disposed  ot  sor.:v  other  way. 
Tho  Millars  cur!;*  turned  their  at- 


tention to  distilling.  They  both 
built  distilleries  on  their  farms, 
and  in  that,  way  manufactured 
largo  quantities  of  corn  into 
whisky.  That  they  could  send 
to  a distant  market.  Now  Or- 
leans afforded  tho  only  outlet 
that  could  be  reached  by  the  pro- 
duce from  this  section  of  country. 
Therefore  tho  Scioto  farmers 
built  Orleans  boats  out  of  the 
bodies  of  tho  tall  poplar  trees 
that  grew  in  great  abundance  at 
that  time — some  of  them  beiDg 
nearly  one  hundred  foot  to  tho 
first  limb,  three  or  four  feet  in 
diameter,  and  as  straight  as  an 
arrow.  Theso  were  tho  nobloat 
trees  of  the  forest. 

As  J am  writing  moro  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity  than  for  the 
gratification  of  the,  present  gen- 
eration, I must  hero  describo  the 
manner  of  building  thoso  boat9. 
Since  the  introduction  of  steam 
boats  and  barges,  and  tho  inven- 
tion of  railways,  everything  has 
changed  with  regard  to  gotting 
heavy  produce  to  market,  Tho 
old  Orleans  boat  is  no  longor 
used.  Theso  tall  poplar  troos 
wero  felled  in  the  woods  whero 
they  grow,  and  cut  off  at  tho  top 
tho  full  length  of  tho  troo,  rang- 
ing from  sixty  to  a lynidrod  foot 
as  tho  case  might  bo.  It  was 
then  scored  and  howod  to  tho 
proper  size,  generally’  as  largo  as 
tho  troo  would  square.  They 
would  then  raise  it  to  a proper 
hoighth  for  ripping  in  two  with  a 
whip  saw.  Thoao  long  heavy 
pieces  of  timber  could  bo  raisod 
to  tho  hoighth  of  seven  or  eight 
foot  by  two  or  throe  men  without 
tho  aid  of  machinery  of  any  kind. 


It  wag  done  by  raising  one  end 
by  using  a lover  and  plao  ng  a 
block  under  it  near  llio  middle 
po  tli at  it  would  nearly  balance, 
then  the  weight  of  a man  would 
bring  down  the  end  that  wag  up 
and  raise  the  other  end,  then 
place  a block  ucar  the  middlo,  so 
as  to  let  it  tip  the  othor  way. 
They  would  then  build  up  a crib 
of  small  poles  under  the  middle  of 
tho  gunwale  as  it  was  called,  so 
that  the  weight  of  a man  would 
depress  one  er.d  to  tho  ground 
and  raiso  the  other  up.  In  this 
way,  by  raising  and  depressing 
each  end  alternately,  and  build- 
ing their  crib  as  they  went  along, 
the}’  could  raiso  it  to  any  require 
ed  heighth.  Then  two  men  with 
a whip  saw  would  go  to  work  and 
rip  it  in  two.  At  the  same  timo 
taking  a plank  two  inches  thick 
from  euch  sido  the  whole  length 
for  eido  plank.  Tho  gunwlos- 
woro  then  taken  down  and  drugt 
ged  to  the  river,  where  tho  boaa 
was  built  according  to  tho  usual 
plan  of  building  Orleans  boats. 
When  the  boat  was  built  and  the 
crop  gathered,  they  then  had  to 
wait  for  a rise  in  the  river.  When 
tho  rise  came,  either  in  the  win- 
ter or  tho  early  spring  they 
loadod  their  boats  and  dropped 
down  to  New  Orleans.  Whatev- 
er they  got  for  their  boat  and 
load  constituted  the  proceeds  of 
their  year’s  labor.  They  then 
took  a deck  passage  on  sumo 
steamboat  and  returned  home,  to 
go  through  the  same  process 
again.  It  generally  took  a year 
to  raise  a crop,  build  a boat,  take 
it  to  market  and  return.  Thero 
was  very  little  cosh  outlay  in  the 
operation,  'or  the}  could  do  all 
i.b.c  wrrk  themselves,  and  what 
over  they  got  ons  clear  again. 
This  n. ode  of  doing  business  was 
kept  up  till  the  Ohio  cunul  was 
finished,  in  1832,  this  opened  up 
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an  easier  and  safer  way  of  getting 
tli-  ir  prod u(  o to  market, 

Abram  Millar 'not  being  satis- 
fied with  merely  raising  corn  and 
turning  it  into  whisky,  tried  hia 
hand  in  the  cultivation  of  hemp. 
Ho  was  of  tho  impression  that 
hemp  would  prove  to  bo  a more 
profitable  crop  than  corn.  Ac- 
cordingly in  1S30 — 31,  he  erected 
some  costly  machinery  for  tho 
purpose  of  breaking  and  dressing 
the  hemp,  preparatory  to  sending 
it  to  market.  He  gave  the  1 usi- 
ness  a fair  trial  for  several  years, 
but  somehow  it  did  not  work 
satisfactorily,  and  he  abandoned 
it  and  fell  back  to  corn  and  stock 
agaio.  Ho  became  wealthy, 
and  had  one  of  the  best  farms  in 
the  State  of  Ohio.  Yet  he  was 
not  happy.  ^To  sit  down  and  en- 
joy the  fruits  of  a long  and  la- 
borous  life  in  peace  and  plenty 
was  not  happiness  tor  him.  Ho 
wont  to  Missouri,  and  opposite 
the  mouth  of  tho  Ohio,  some 
thirty  miles  or  60  back  in  the 
country,  he  purchased  a large 
tract  of  land  and  commenced 
operations  again.  I saw  him  at 
McCoy's  tavern  on  his  return 
home,  after  spending  tho  winter 
in  making  improvements  on  his 
new  place.  Ho  was  bragging  of 
how  much  work  he  had  done  du- 
ring the  winter.  He  bad  built 
houses,  cleared  hundreds  <>t  acres 
ofland;  made  thousands  ot  rn  0, 
and  fenced  it ; sat  out  thousa  ids 
of  fruit  trees  ; made  meadows, 
and  io  fact  done  everything  that 
could  be  done,  to  make  tho  place 
suitable  for  the  reception  of  hia 
family.  Ho  appeared  to  bo  in  as 
ranch  glee  in  telling  of  tbo  pros- 
pects of  hie  row  homo  in  tho 
West,  as  if  he-lutd  boon  but  twen- 
ty-five yoart  of  age,  and  *hat  was 
his  first  starting  out  in  life.  He 
was  then  over  sixty  years  of  age. 
lie  sold  his  farm  for  fifty  thou- 
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sand  dollars,  and  liad  perhaps  as 
much  more  in  other  properly, 
and  went  to  Missouri,  where  he 
lived  to  a respectable  old  age. 

Wnile  speaking  of  tne  Seioto 
bottoms,  wo  must  not  forget  to 
mention  the  enormous  big  trees 
tbat  once  grew  upon  its  rich  allu- 
vial soil.  The  poplar,  the  oak, 
the  cotton-woud  and  the  black 
walnut,  and  perhaps  some  others, 
were  unsurpassed  by  any  trees 
in  the  western  country  for  their 
size,  symmetry  or  beauty.  They 
were  valuable  for  their  timber. 
Some  trees  being  so  large  as  to 
make  live  hundred  lailsto  the 
cut.  But  the  largest  trees  were 
the  sycamores  which  were  gener 
ally  hollow  and  sometimes  grew 
to  enormous  proportions.  It  was 
no  uncommon  thing  for  a man  to 
take  a tonee  rail  on  his  shoulder 
aud  ride  into  one  of  tiiose  trees, 
turn  around  and  come  out  with- 
out touching  the  inside  of  the 
tree.  In  the  early  settlement  of 
Portsmouth,  the  boys  of  that  pe- 
riod used  to  buru  out  the  inside, 
make  u chimney  to  it,  and  then 
have  a first  rate  camp  when  they 
wanted  to  have  a night's  fishing 
with  trot  lines.  Some  cf  the 
boys  of  that  day  are  still  living, 
but  they  are  among  our  oldest 
men,  Samuel  J.  Huston,  James 
Lodwick.  Moses  Gregory,  Robert 
Montgomery,  John  Glover,  the 
'vrharlcey  boys,  and  others  are 
still  living,  except  Mr.  Gregory. 
The  sycamore  grew  near  the  wa- 
ter, and  here  the  boys  camped 
and  attended  to  their  fishing  lines 
through  the  night.  Large  hollow 
sycamore  trees  were  very  plenty 
all  through  the  Scioto  bottoms. 
But  tho  largest  tree  of  all  grew  on 
the  lands  of  Robert  Miller.  In 
the  early  settlement  ('f  the  coun- 
try it  v.-s  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  all  the  surrounding  neigh- 
borhood; they  would  make  up 


parties  and  go  for  a considerable 
distance  on  horse  back  to  see  the 
wonderful  tree.  It  was  visited  by 
people  from  distant  parts  of  the 
county, some  ofthetn  gave  particu- 
lar descriptions  of  the  tree,  and 
bad  it  published  in  the  papers  of 
that  day.  It  was  almost  as  much 
of  a natural  curiosity  as  the  Mam- 
moth Cave,  of  Kentucky,  or  the 
natural  -bridge  of  Virgiuia.  Be- 
low we  copy  an  article  from  an 
old  Cincinnati  Almanac,  publish- 
ed in  lblO. 

A REMARKABLE  TREE. 

“On  the  land  of  Abram  Millar 
in  the  township  of  Seal,  (now 
Valley  township,)  and  county  of 
Scioto,  in  this  State,  there  is 
growing  a forked  hollow  syca- 
more tree,  which  measures  on  tho 
inside,  21  feet  in  diameter,  and 
more  than  60  in  circumference, 
tapering  from  the  base  upward. 
So  that  at  tho  height  of  five  feet 
it  only  measures  42  feet.  The 
opening  of  the  cavity  at  the  bot- 
tom is  10  feet  wide,  aud  7 at  the 
height  of  five  teet,  terminating  at 
the  height,  of  9 feet  and  a half. 
Tho  fork  is  about  8 feet  from  tho 
ground.  One  of  the  branches  is 
-dead  and  broken  off  about  20  feot 
high;  the  other  gteen  aud  thrifty. 
The  spacious  cavity  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  neighborhood, 
14  of  whom  assembled  on  the  5th 
of  Juno,  ISOS,  on  the  spot  and 
thirteon  of  them  advanced  on 
horseback  into  the  trunk,  and  nt 
tho  same  time  sat  there  with  per- 
fect ease,  the  other  being  on  a 
skittish  horse,  did  not  venture 
in,  but  there  was  room  for  two 
more  to  be  perfectly  secure  from 
a falling  shower  of  rain. 

“The  public  arc.  indebted  to 
the  philosophic  mind  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Mcadlev,  of  Frederick  coun- 
ty, Virginia,  for  tho  descript ;on 
oi  i hit*  adventure,  who  was  one 
of  the  adventurers,  and  tho  ex. 
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■ caminution  of  it  by  Major  "William 
•)  Reynolds,  of  Zanesville -on  tho 

30th  of  November  after,  who 
• affords  this  communication.” 

Two  daughters  of  Mr.  John  VV, 
Millar,  who  are  yet  living,  but 
now  quite  old  were  in  the  tree  at 
the  time  above  mentioned,  and 
furnish  the  names  of  those  who 
-entered  tho  tree  at  that  time. 

■ the  names  of  the  persons  entering 
the  tree  were  E.  W.  Hall  and  w ife, 
J.  W.  Millar  and  wife,  Abram 
Millar  and  wife,  William  Trim- 
mer and  wife,  William  Headley, 
Elizabeth  Miliar,  John  Hayes  and 
wife,  and  Cornelius  Millar.  James 
Lane  rode  the  skittish  horse. 
There  were  besides  those  above 
named,  six  or  eight  chi ldren.  It 
being  a pleasure  party,  tneir 
parents  took  them  along  to  enjoy 
the  ride.  The  tree  was  su tiered 
to  stand  till  the  farm  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Thomas  Dugan,  of  Ports- 
mouth, who  wanted  to  turn  it  in- 
to a first  class  stock  farm.  Ho 

.purchased  some  nne  blooded 
stock  including  hulls  for  improv- 
ing the  breed,  and  turned  them 
into  the  field  where  the  tree  was. 
The  cattle  soon  made  the  discov- 
ery tha„  lor  their  purposes  it 
suited  about  as  well  as  a small 
barn.  Accordingly  they  took 
posession  of  the  tree.  But  unfor- 

■ tunately  bulls  are  posessed  of  a 
belligerent  disposition,  so  that 
when  two  or  more  of  them  got 
into  tuo  treo  together,  they  soon 
got  up  a fight,  and  the  result  was 
whcro  the  vanquished  could  not 
retreat,  as  in  au  open  pasture, 
ono  of  tho  beligerents  would  be 
driven  to  the  wall  and  gord  to 
doath.  This  was  not  profitable 
for  stock  raising,  so  Mr.  Dugan 
gavo  orders  to  havo  the  tree  cut 
down.  The  stump  remained  for 
Boreral  years,  and  was  visited  us 


a curiosity  by  tho  younger  por- 
tions of  the  community,  who  had 
not  seen  the  treo  in  all  its  majes- 
tic granduor.  But  the  trouble” . 
did  not  end  here.  They  vranted 
to  raise  hogs,  as  well  as  cattle, 
and  the  swi  dc  soon  resorted  to  the 
stump  as  being  the  best  place 
they  could  find  to  make  their  bed. 
This  was  all  well  enough  for  some 
time,  but  the  cholera  breaking 
out  among  tho  hogs,  and  largo 
numbers  of  them  dying,  they 
jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  so 
many  hogs  of  all  sizes  ages  and,, 
sexes  piled  up  together  in  one  old 
stump,  was  what  caused  tho  dis- 
ease. Therefore  orders  were  giv- 
en to  have  the  stump  entirely  de- 
stroyed, obliterated,  removed 
from  tho  face  of  the  earth,  and 
not  n trace  of  it  left  to  mark  the 
spot  where  it  stood. 

Now  if  any  man  has  got  a big- 
ger or  more  remarkable  tree,  this 
side,  of  California,  wo  should  like 
to  hear  from  him.  - ^ 

We  will  now  quote  an  article 
from  the  Ohio  Gazetter,  publi>hed 
in  1833.  On  page  256,  we  find 
tho  following  ; 

•‘Jefferson  a township,  of  Scioto 
county  in  which  the  town  of 
Jjucasville  is  situated.  It  bor- 
ders on  the  Scioto  river  ; the  bot- 
tom is  extensive  and  well  adapted 
to  raising  corn,  hemp  and  timbe'.’.  • 
Ono  sycamore  tree  on  the  farm 
of  Abraham  Millar  in  the  early 
settling  of  the  country,  admitted 
atone  tifoo  within  the  hollow  of 
tho  trunk,  fourteen  horses  such 
as  could  he  collected  at  tnat  time 
among  which  were  several  mares 
heavy  with  foal,  all  mounted  with 
a man  or  boy  on  each  ; and  Mr. 
Miller  informs  us  there  was  then 
sufficient  room  for  two  more  k 
mounted  horses.” 


... 
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JOSEPH  EEURT, 


It  cannot  at  this  time  bo  ascer- 
tained precisely  at  what  time  Mr. 
Feurt  came  to  this  country. 
There  is  a tradition  in  the  family 
that  he  slopped  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Scioto  before  the  Indian  war, 
and  when  the  war  bro'>-'e  out,  he 
dropped  down  to  Maysvillc  and 
lived  till  after  Wayne’s  treaty 
with  the  Indians.  If  such'bc  the 
fact  (and  we  have  no  reason  to 
dispute  it,)  he  must  have  come  as 
early  as  1790  or  91.  Gen  St. 
Clair  was  defeated  in  the  fall  of 
1791,  which  let t exposed  to  the 
depredations  of  ihe  Indians  the 
whole  of  tne  Ohio  river  from 
Gallipolis  to  Maysvillc,  so  that 
any  settlers  who  might  have  stop- 
ped • between  those  two  points, 
would  be  compelled  to  leave. 
However,  Mr.  Feurt  staid  lor!<r 
enough  to  give  his  name  to 
Carey’s  run,  which  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  several  tracts  of  land 
that  were  surveyed  and  located 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  In- 
dian wars,  was  located  on  and 
bounded  by  Fenris  run.  Hut  as 
Stephen  Carey  was  ihe  first  to  set- 
tle on  tho  run  after  the  war  was 
over,  it  inis  been  called  Carey  s 
run  ever  since.  \Yc  cannot 
therefore  give  Mr.  Feurt  the 
credit  of  being  (lie  first  pioneer  of 
Scioto  county,  because  tbo  same 
tradition  say  s that  when  he  re- 
turned from  Maysvillc,  there 
were  others  at  too  mouth  of  the 
little  Scioto.  Therelorc,  it  will 
be  sale  to  say  that  Joseph  Feurt 


came  up  from  Maysville,  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  settled  in  Scioto  coun- 
ty in  tho  latter  part  of  the  year 
1796.  However,  he  did  not  stop 
long  at  Alexandria,  but  went  up 
to  Bear  Creek,  and  located  a 
farm  where  he  lived  the  remaind- 
er of  his  days.  He.  was  a mau  of 
some  education,  and  served  as 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  a num- 
ber of  years.  He  had  two  sons, 
Benjamin  and  Gabriel,  who  mar- 
ried and  raised  families.  Gabriel 
married  Lydia  Hitchcock,  in 
1S12,  who  settled  in  the  Scioto 
bottoms,  about  five  miles  from 
Portsmouth,  where  he  becamo  a 
well  to  do  farmer,  and  raised  a 
family  of  children  John  and 
James  Feurt,  two  of  our  most  re- 
spected citizens,  aro  still  living 
within  this  vicinity.  John  Feurt 
still  lives  ou  a part  of  the  old 
homestead  farm.  Janies  lives  in 
Portsmouth.  Xothing  seems  to 
please  them  better,  than  t-o  meet 
an  old  acquaintance,  and  talk 
over  the  events  of  tho  early  set- 
tlement of  the  county.  They 
claim  that  their  grandfather, 
Joseph  Feurt,  was  the  first  Pio- 
neer of  Scioto  county,  from  the 
fact  that  he  stopped  at  Alexan 
dria  before  the  Indian  war,  with 
the  intention  of  remaining  tliore, 
and  only  left  in  consequouco  of 
that  war  and  returned  back  again 
as  soon  as  it  was  safe  to  come. 
This  is  a question  for  our  pioneer 
eocioty  to  settle.  I morcly  state 
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the  facts  as  m-srly  as  they  can  at, 
this  time  be  ascertained 

I uni  sorry  that  our  Pioneer  So- 
ciety discontinued  its  meetings. 
These  historical  sketches,  sucli  as 
ihey  are,  were  comnii  nceu  lor  the 
purposed  rescuing  from  oblivion, 
such  scraps  of  history  as  were  yet 
i ci  existence,  and  to  submit  them 
from  time  to  time,  as  last  as  they 
were  published  to  the  investiga- 
tion ot  the  society  tor  its  approval 
or  condemnation,  as  they  might, 
be  either  true  or  false,  in  this 
way  we  could  have  gotten  up  a 
very  correct  history  of  Scioto 
county.  Bui  our  Pioneer  Society 
from  some  cause  or  other,  died  out 
and  discontinued  their  meetings. 
This  threw  the  whole  responsibil- 
ity upon  one  person.  I do  not 
claim  in  writing  these  sketches, 
that  I know  ah  about  the  c-aity 
settlement  of  the  country.  Far 
from  ;t.  But  I do  claim  that  I 
know  as  much  us  an)  individual 
now  living,  djes  know  about  the 
early  history  ot  the  county.  And, 
as  1.0  other  person  seems  to  t ike 
it  upon  himsell  to  wrrito and  pub- 
lish wbatho  knows  upon  the  sub- 
ject, either  more  or  le.-s,  1 take 
the  responsibility  of  doing  what 
I can,  to  have  some  kind  of  a hm 
tory  of  the  pioneers  of  Scioto 
county. 

I said  that  Gabriel  Feurt  mar- 
ried Lydia  Hitchcock.  She  was 
the  youngest  child  of  a largo 
family,  which  exercised  a co n v i G - 
erablo  influence  n;  the  early 
history  of  the  county.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition, she  was  mar- 
ried >n  1812  at  the  ago  of 
nineteen,  and  was  sev  n 
yrvtif  old  when  she  came  to  th;s 
county.  Therefore  if  this  tradi- 
tion is  correct,  the  llitrhcock 
family  landed  near  the  mouth  of 
little  Scioto  about  the  ) ear  18311. 
Tho  parents  of  the  lumily  did  not 
ljvo  jong  altor  coming  to  this 


country.  They  bought  the  frac- 
. tioual  section  lying  immediately 
below  the  mouth  of  Munn’s  run; 
they  divided  it  into  three  farms, 
Caleb  taking  the  westernmost'-', 
part,  Jessie  the  middle  and  Ira 
the  eastern.  James  being  but. a 
boy,  did  not  get  any.  Theie  were 
four  girls  Lucretia  married  Ja- 
cob Noel,  who  was  Colonel  of  the 
regiment,  that  went  to  the  front 
from  this  con o ty  in  the  general 
call  in  1 S 1 3.  Joanna  married 
William  llnnn,  in  1811;  Lydia 
married  Gabriel  Feurt,  in  1812, 
Isabella  married  Josia  Chapman. 
All  these  men  were  pioneers,  who  ' 
came  at  the  first  settling  of  the 
country.  Caleb  Hitchcock  was 
a tore  handed  farmer  at  a very 
early  day.  Hi  1 SI  1 he  built  an 
Orleans  boat,  and  loaded  it  with 
the  produce  of  his  own  farm.  It 
was  a very  easy  matter  to  float  a 
loaded  boat  to  New-  Orleans  in 
those  days,  but  returning  homo 
over  laud  was  the  trouble.  There 
wore  five  hundred  miles  of  u wil-  - 
derncss,  known  as  the  “Indian'"' 
Nation,”  to  pass  through,  with- 
out any  accommodations  tor  eith 
er  man  or  beast.  Aoout  ten  years 
after  that  event,  Caleb  Hitchcock 
kept  a tavern,  in  the  house  at 
present,  occupied  by  John  Bhodes.^ 

I stopped  there  one  night  in  com- 
pany with  Several  keel  boatmen. 
The  half  pint  decanter  was  pass-- 
ing  round  quite  lively,  and  the0 
boatmen  were  relating  their  ex- 
periences of  river  life,  when 
Caleb  was  asked  how  he  got 
through  the  Indian  Nation.  Ho 
told  some  of  his  experiences,  and 
amerg  other  things  he  said  they 
adopted  a peculiar  piun  of  their 
own  invention,  to  help  them 
along.  Every  night  when  they 
rolled  themselves  up  in  their 
blankets  and  iav  down  for  a nights 
rest,  they  took  care  to  lay  crosswise 
in  the  road,  so  that  every  time  they 
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turned  over,  they  would  roll  towards 
home,  so  that  every  morning  they 
would  find  themselves  considerably 
nearer  home  than  when  they  fayed 
down  at  night. 

1 In  1820  he  was  elected  to  repre- 
sent this  district  in  the  legislature  of 
Ohio.  He  was  asking  some  friends 
one  day  what  plan  of  electioneering 
was  best  for  him  to  adopt,  Isaac 
Bonser  told  him  all  he  had  to  do 
was  to  go  among  the  peoule  and  show 
them  his  norney  hands,  and  they 
would  at  once  see  that  he  was  a 
working  man.  and  there  would  be  no 
fears  of  his  election.  His  son  John 
Hitchcock  was  a leading  Demo- 
cratic politician,  and  for  a number  of 
years  held  the  office  of  collector  of 
tolls  for  the  Ohio  canal. 

There  are  none  of  the  name  here 
now,  although  atone  time  they  were 
leading  men  of  the  county.  Allen 
Hitchcock,  a son  of  Jessie  Hitch- 
cock, who  died  a year  or  two  ago  in 
Sciotoville.  was  the  last  of  the  name. 
He  left  several  minor  children  who 
may  yet  live  to  keep  up  the  name, 
i'll  would  eeem  in  writing  our 
sketch  of  Joseph  Feurt,  and  the 
Hitchcock  family,  that  we  made 
one  or  two  ommieeions,  and  in  re- 
gard to  which,  we  have  received 
a letter  from  James  H.  Feurt, 
which  wo  gladly  incorporate  into 
our  sketches.  Wo  would  4 bo 
pleaeed,  whon  ommissions  or  er- 


rors occur,  in  these  sketches  of 
the  earlg  settlors  of  this  section 
of  the  State,  to  nave  thoso  who 
are  in  posession  of  the  facts,  set 
us  right  by  corresponding  with 
us.  Hero  is  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Feurt. 

Portsmouth  Ohio,  Feb’v.  6th, 

Fbifhd  Keyes: — Tn  writing  yn'ir  Historical 
Sketches  of  my  grandfather,  Joseph  Kenrt  and 
the  Hitchcock  family,  I be?  leave  to  call  your 
attention  to  an  errov  as  regards  the  Hitchcock 
fam'Iy,  which  T wotilrt.be  glad  to  see  corrected 
on  the  one  hand,  and  added  on  the  o’her,  in 
case  you  intend  to  publish  a continuation  of 
these  reminiscences. 

You  sat-,  iu  speaking  of  my  eraiidfnth-r, 
Joseph  Feurt,  “he  had  two  sons,  Benjamin  and 
Gabriel.”  Now.  inasmuch  as  sit  the  names  of  mv 
grandfather  Hitchcock’s  children  were  trimed, 
■why  omit  most  of  the  Dames  of  mv  grandfather 
Joseph  Feurt  ? For  in  addition  tn  Beniamin 
and  Gabrie',  there  was  Thomas  and  G-orge  in  all, 
four  6one  ; then  comes  t'ieir  three  sisters.  Mary 
Susanna,  and  Mercy.  In  case  you  intend  to 
continue  these  pleasing  sketehes.fand  I hone  you 
will'ynu  can.  if  yon  see  proper,  say  that  B miamiu 
married  Mary  Dovers,  Thomas.  Marv  Bowers. 
George  accidentally  shot  himself  on  the  :\1  of 
March,  1618,  and  had  not  married,  and  their  sis- 
ters married  respectively.  Susanna.  Col.  Peter 
Noel;  Marv,  Philip  Noel,  and  brother  tn  Col. 
Peter  Noel ; Merry.  Thomas  Reaves.  You  may 
aleo  add,  lf’you  think  proper  that  all  the  chil- 
dren of  both  my  grandparents  e re  dead  except 
Isabella,  who  is' yet  living,  for  I saw  h=r  at  her 

home  in  Indiana,  on  the  ‘23d  <>f  last  December, 
well  and  hearty  for  one  of  her  ace.  HI. 

Sow  for  the  error  as.  to  the  Hitchcock's  In 
conclusion  you  say,  “There  is  nouo  of  the  name 
here  now.  although  at  one  time  they  were  lead- 
ing men  of  the  county.  Allen  Hitchcock,  sou 
of  Jessie  Hitchcock,  wtio  died  a year  or  two  ago 
in  Sciotoville.  was  the  last  of  the  name,  he  left 
several  minor  children  who  may  yet  live  to  keep 
up  the  name.” 

I know  that  cousin  Allen  Hitchcock  died  on 
the  farm  belonging  tc  hi9  father,  a>d  iu  the 
year  lr4T,  or  twenty-eight  years  ago,  lcaviug  but 
one  heir,  a son,  named  Charles,  who  d.cd  a year 
or  two  ago  iu  Sciotoville,  leaving  three  small 
children,  two  sons  and  a daughter. 

Yours  Truly  and  Kespectf nlly. 

JAMH3  H.  I'KUItT. 
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WILLIAM 'JONES 


William  Jones  was  the  sen  of 
Griffith  and  Patience  Jones,  und 
brother  of  Samuel  G.  Jones  spo- 
ken of  in  a lorrm  r article.  With 
ltam  Jones  was  born  in  the  year 
1775,  in  tho  State  of  Maryland. 
His  father  was  u farmer  in  mod- 
erate circumstances,  hut  gave  his 
children  a good  common  school 
education  in  such  schools  as  were 
in  vogue  d tiring  the  revolutionary 
period  of  our  court  try’s  nhwu\. 

The  family  emigrated  to  Ken- 
tucky during  the  period  of  the 
Indian  wars  then  raging  in  the 
North  Western  Territory,  pi  ob- 
ably  about  the  year  1793.  They 
came  down  the  Ohio  m a boat 
and  landed  at  Maysvillc.  From 
thence  they  moved  to  a place  in 
Mason  count}  , called  M a}  ’s  lick. 
William  Jones  being  a you  ng  man, 
full  of  adventure  and  en'ei  pii>e, 
in  1799,  made-  a trip  to  New  Or- 
leans, with  his  bi oilier  >Sa m ue  1,  i n 
a boat  loaded  with  produce.  In 
1800  ho  was  mat  ried.  and  with  his 
family  moved  to  Alexandria,  in 
Scioto  county,  Ohio.  He  was 
one  of  the  men  who  assisted  Hen- 
ry iVlaSsio  in  lading  out  the  town 
of  Portsmouth,  lor  which  service 
Mr.  Mussie  gave  him  a lot.  But 
not  knowing  what  use  to  make  of 
a town  lot  in  the  woods,  ho  sold 
it  for  the  sum  of  five  dollars.  Ho 
lived  in  the  town  of  Portsmouth 
long  enough  to  see  that  lot  worth 
nearly  as  many  thousands,  i 
was  talking  with  him  once  in 
his  old  age,  why  ho  did  not  hold 
onto  the  lot  until  it  would  sill 
for  a higher  price.  Ub  I t>o  fruij, 


the  taxes  would  amount  to  mur" 
than  the  rise  on  tho  lot.  Pie  I e- 
lotiged  to  a clusi-  of  people  v\  i o 
never  want  to  o«  n any  real  es- 
tate, or  he  troubled  with  the  care 
of  propel  ty.  of  ari}'  kind.  lie 
rai.-cd  a large  family  of  children, 
and  lived  lo  be  veiy  old,  and  in- v>  ^ 
crowned  a house  in  his  hie. 

* 

H<‘  made  Ins  home  in  Alexan- 
dria, ann  followed  teaching  school 
for  a living,  lie  was  perhaps  iho 
fiist  teacher  who  taught  school 
tn  that  viliage,  and  verv  nearly 
the  tii  si  school  teacher  in  the 
Ciin nty.  Set  owl  teaching  at  that 
carl,  day  was  not  a lucrative 
prof i ssioi  . But  } el  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  have  scln  o's,  and  w hen 
a person  was  compcenl  to  leach  ^ 
such  schools  as  they  Could  get  up 
:it  that  time,  lie  could  support  a , 
family  about  as  easy  in  that  bus- 
iness as  anything  rho  ho  could 
do.  The  early  school  teachers 
as  a class  w re  not  noted  for  t.icir 
industry,  and  ambition  to  gel 
ncli  by  the  t .se  of  property  or  m 
other  speculations,'  but  were  con- 
tent to  live  the  besl  they  could, 
on  their  moderate  wages,  and 
leave  speculation  to  those  who 
chose  logo  into  it.  1 have  heard 
Mr.  Jones  say  that  ho  thought  ho 
did  more  good  for  the  country 
than  any  other  man  it,  because  '• 

he  taught  their  little  schools,  and 
thereby  the  youth  of  the  country 
wore  enabled  to  learn  to  rouo, 
and  write  and  keep  their  smuil 
accounts,  otherwise  perhaps  some  , 
of  thorn  would  not  have  learned 
to  read  at  alL 
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To  giro  an  insight  into  ' the  the  diflerent  stages  of  promotion 
manner  of  teaching  schools  before  until  he  got  to  he  captain  and 
our  present  system  of  common  owner  of  one  of  the  finest  boats 
school  education  had  come  into  on  the  Missipri  river.  The  daugh- 
voguo,  I will  copy  an  ad vertise--  ters  all  married  and  did  well, 
ment  from  the  Western  Times  of  One  of  them  lives  in  Portsmouth 


May  3d,  1S23: 

NOTICE.  - 

I acaio  offer  my  nervines  4?  teacher  of  youth 
for  tbe  to. vii  of  Portsmouth  au.i  its  vicinity. 
Those  who  will  entrust  me  with  th?  tuition  of 
their  clul  Iren,  mi  * rest  :i<s,ireJ.  th  it  every  at- 
tention wili  be  pii<l  to  th.*ir  literary  ami  moral 
w:thio  the  compass  ot  my  abili- 
ties. Tbe  "jruuuir.’s  1 propose  to  teach  are  simp- 
ly orthography  reading,  penmanship,  and  a»i:L- 
niatic,  which  I will  teach  i or  two  dollars  and  in'- 
ty  cents  per  quarter  ot  tliivteou  weeks. 

Good  school  accommodations  wi!!J>c  furniEbed. 
The  school  to  »,ommanje  about  the  lir  .t  cr  sea- 
ond  Monday  of  next  month. 

WILLIAM  JONES. 

Besides  leaching  sc lioo I,  lie  was 
frequently  employed  as  clerk. 
6'imctimes  in  the  bank,  and  some- 
times in  the  county  clerks  office. 
Ji  0 was  an  excellent. penman,  arid 
a good  accountant,  so  that  lie  was 
not:  much  at  a lo--s  for  something 
to  do.  • < . <•«  — . 

in  1840,  or  about  that  time,  ho 
was.  elected  a Justice  ot  the 
Peace  for  Way  no  township,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  fora  num- 
ber of  years,  being  re  elected  for 
several  limes  in  succession. 

He  was  first  married  in  1300, 
and  raised,  a large  family  o!  chil- 
dren, all  daughters  but  one.' 
Thomas  Jones,  his  only  son  went 
on  the  river  at  an  early  age.  and 
as  steamboats  were  then  coming 
into  general  uso  on  the  Western 
waters,  he  soon  passed  through 

'.  : . - , ! ••  f.  ■ . ? . 
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aft  his  time,  Mrs.  Daniel  Melntire, 
a highly  respected  old  lady.  Mr, 
Julies  wife  died  in  1819,  and  he 
soon  alter  married  a v\  i low*  How- 
ell, v.  ho  li ad  two  childien,  named 
James  and  Margaret.  Jumes 
martied  a daughter  of  Thomas 
Scott,  who  lived  in  Chillieothe. 
Margaret  married  Daiens  Thurs- 
ton. Alter  the  death  ot  Tnurston, 
she  married  Samuel  M.  Tracy,  a 
leading  lawyer  of'  the  Portsmouth 
bar. 

Mr.  Jones  was  a member  cf  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and 
v.  as  one  uf  the  pioneer  Methodists 
o!  Scioto  county.  Ho  never 
seemed  to  care  for  property,  ana 
had  no  ambition  to  accumulate 
wealth.  So  ho  had  enough  to 
supply  his  immediate  wants,  'bo 
left  the  future  to  take  care  of 
itsi  If.  ’ He  lived  to  ho  eighty-five 
years  of  age,  and  for  a long 
period  during  the  taller  years  of 
Ins  life,  lie  was  dependant  upon 
his  children  for  a home.  He  died 
at  the  house  of  Dudley  Day,  who 
took  care  of  him  to  the  last, 

Tncro  were  feiv  men  of  tbo  old 
slock  who  were  more  widely 
known  throughout  Scioto  county, 
than  William  Jouos.  • 
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It  cannot  be  ascertained  at 
this  time  precisely  in  what  year 
William  Lawson  came  to  Scioto 
county,  but  from  the  best  infor- 
mation attainable  at  present,  it 
was  about  the  year  1799.  He  be- 
longed to  a wealthy  family  of  old 
Virginia,  and  in  company  with  a 
large  number  of  relatives  and 
friends  who  were  leaving  the  old 
Dominion,  to  locate  and  seltlo  on 
the  rich  lands  of  Kentucky  about 
that  time,  he  sold  off  or  otherwise 
disposed  of  h i s slaves,  and  came 
to  Ohio.  He  had  two  brothers 
and  two  sister  who  came  at  the 
same  time,  but  Dot  being  dispos- 
ed to  part  with  their  negroes, 
they  stopped  on  the  Kentucky 
side  of  the  river.  As  soon  as  the 
land  office  was  opened  for  fhe 
salo  of  lands  in  this  dii-trict,  Mr. 
Lawson  purchased  (he  fractional 
ecction  lying  immediately  east  of 
the  fraction  on  which  Portsmouth 
now  stands.  He  built  his  first 
cabin  on  the  road  leading  to  Gal- 
lipolis,  about  two  miles  from 
Portsmouth,  near  a large  spring. 
He  gave  his  Darao  to  the  water 
course  running  through  his  lands 
into  the  Ohio,  and  it  has  boen 
called  Lawson's  ran  ever  since. 
When  Henry  Massio  laid  out  the 
town  of  Portsmouth,  ho  hoarded 
his  hands  at  tho  bouse  of  Mr. 
Lawson,  it  being  tho  most  con- 
venient place  for  that  purpose. 
When  Mr.  Massie  had  finished 
his  survey,  and  tho  plats  were  all 
made  out,  ho  settled  with  Mr. 
Lawson,  and  paid  hint  up  in  full 
for  his  boarding.  He  thought  to 
compliment  Mr.  Laweoo  by  snajj. 


ing  him  a present  of  a lot  in  the 
new  city.  He  selected  tho  lot  on 
the  eorner  of  Front  and  Jefferson 
streets,  commonly  known  as  Pig 
irou  corner.  Mr.  Lawson  was  a 
plain,  blunt  mail,  without  much 
education  or  culture,  and  not 
choice  in  his  language,  but  gen- 
erally spoke  his  mind  in  such 
language  as  vrus  not  easily  mis- 
understood. When  Mr.  iiassie 
pointed  out  the  lot  to  him  on  the 
plat,  and  oficted  to  make  him  a 
deed  for  ihe  e-ame,  Mr.  Lawson 
replied  in  language  more  forcible 
than  courteous,  that  he  did  not 
want  a lot  in  such  a d — ai  hole 
as  that — he  would  not  take  it  as 
a gift. 

The  prospect  of  Portsmouth 
becoming  a great  city  at  that 
time,  was  not  flattering,  and  the 
low  estimate  in  which  it  was  held, 
was  the  low  price  at  which  some 
of  the  lots  were  sold.  John  Bar- 
ber a young  man  who  assisted  in 
surveying  tho  town,  took  tho  lot 
as  pay  for  bis  services,  on  the 
corner  of  Second  and  Washington 
streets.  Being  a young  man,  and 
having  no  use  for  tho  iot,  ho  sold 
it  for  a pair  of  boots.  William 
Jones,  mother  person  who  asai£>» 
ted  in  surveying  the  towD,  cold 
hiB  lot  for  fivo  dollars. 

After  Mr.  Lawson  had  cleared 
his  farm  and  put  it  under  a good 
state  of  cultivation,  ho  built  s 
very  commodious  brick  house — 
the  second  brick  house  built  in 
the  county.  This  was  probably 
in  1811  or  12.  Jacob  Clincmao 
built  r brick  bouse  in  Portsmouth 
io  IBOB,  which  was  tbo  first  io 
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the  county  There  were  two  or 
three  stone  houses  built  in  Alexan- 
dria probably  before  that  time  It 
^ was  a pity  that  house  was  ever  taken 
down  Long  after  Air  Lawson’s 
death  the  family  disposed  of  the 
house,  with  a few  acres  of  ground  It 
fell  intu  the  hands  of  Mr.  A.  Bent- 
ley,' a gentleman  of  wealth,  who 
wished'  to  build  a liner  residence, 
and  have  a house  of  more  modern 
finish  and  elegance  of  style  He 
took  the  old  building  down  and 
erected  a new  one  on  its  site.  There 
was  nothing  wrong  about  that,  but 
he  might  have  built  by  the  side  of  it, 
and  let  the  old  house  stand  as  a 
monument  of  former  days.  Jesse 
Young  is  the  present  occupant  of 
the  new  house. 

There  was  nothing’ in  Mr.  Law- 
son’s life  worthy  of  specjal  record, 
more  than  happens  in  the  life  of  ev- 
ery successful  farmer  His  children 
mostly  married  and  settled  around 
him  His  sons  were  John,  the  old- 
est, Enoch,  Thomas,  Manassa,  .Mad- 
ison and  William.  The  daughters 
were  Mary,  who  married  Col.  .Jos 
Moore,  at  present  of  Nile  township, 
and  Christina,  who  married  Gen 
Wm.  Kendall.  Mrs  Ad  dr,  late 
postmistress  of  Portsmouth,  is  a 
daughter  of  Gen.  Kendall  and  gr->nd 
daughter  of  Mr.  Lawson.  Ruth, 
the  youngest  daughter,  married 
Milton  Kendall,  a son  of  General 
Kendall. 

It  remains  now  to  speak  of  the  old 
man’s  sad  and  melancholy  death. 
Pie  was  getting  advanced  in  years; 
his  children  were  all  settled  and 
doing  well,  and  he  became  lonesome 
and  spent  a good  deal  of  his  time  in 
Portsmouth,  although  he  had  re 
fused  to  accept  a lot  as  a gift  when 
the  town  was  first  laid  out  l’mt  he 
lived  to  see  it  a very  respectable  vil- 
lage His  son,  Thomas  Lawson 
lived  in  Portsmouth,  also  many  ot 
i's  old  friends  lie  usually  spent  the 
,ay  there  and  walked  home  at  night. 


often  not  starting  before  the  dusk  of 
evening.  Chillieotlie  street'at  that 
time  was  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
city.  Foot  people  generally  got 
over  the  fence  at  the  junction  of 
Chillieotlie  and  Second  streets,  and 
went  across  the  fie  ds  to  Gallia,  be- 
cause it  w s nearer  and  not  so  mud- 
dy as  the  roads  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Lawson  got  over  into  the  field  Put 
alas ! be  was  found  next  morning, 
near  an  oats  stack , nearly  perished. 
He  was  taken  in  and  cared  for,  but 
never  spoke  again  He  died  next 
day.  It  was  generally  supposed 
that  he  was  waylaid,  murdered  and 
robbed,  marks  of  violence  appearing 
on  hi.-  neck,  as  though  he  had  been 
strangled.  He  was  seen  to  have 
some  thirty’ odd  dollars  in  his  po- 
scssion  the  day  he  left  town,  and 
when  found  he  had  not  a cent.  Sus- 
picion rested  on  a man  who  was 
lurking  around  town  at  that  time 
Robert  [Montgomery  had  some  thirty 
or  forty  dollars  taken  out  of  his 
shop  the  same  day.  They  arrested 
this  suspicious  character  and  put 
him  in  jail  to  await  trial,  but  as 
nothing  could  he  proven  against 
him  he  was  permitted  to  go. 

Mr.  Lawson’s  brothers,  who  came 
tp  this  country  at  the  same  time, 
settled  in  Kentucky  Thomas  Law- 
son  settled,  nearly  opposite  the 
mouth  of  Munn  s run.  A sister, 
who  was  married  to  Samuel  \\  alker, 
located  the  next  place  above  him 
Some  of  his  children  still  occupy 
the  old  homestead  James  Law- 
son,  another  brother,  settled  a few 
miles  further  up.  Another  sister 
married  a man  by  the  name  of  Bur- 
ton, who  killed  himself  by  eating 
salt,  lie  had  acquired  such  an  ap- 
petite for  salt  that  lie  could  not  re- 
frain from  eating  it  in  such 
quantities  that  it  ultimately  caused 
his  death  The  widow  Burton  had 
two  children.  Joshua  and  Hannah. 
Hannah  married  Hczekiah  Moiton. 
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Errata. 

Fifteenth  pago,  seooad  column,  about  tho  middle,  instead  of  “ Polly  Barber,”  read 
“ the  wife  of  John  B.  Maddock.  daughter  of  Polly  Raynor  and  grand-daughter  of 
Major  Barber,  put  into  my  ban  is. V-.’ 

On  pago  78,  for  " Goorga  Cochrane  ’ rod  ••  .1  sines  Cochrane." 

On  pago  101,  first  column,  near  the  bottom,  tor  *•  1770  1 road  179b." 
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